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Thebe  are  already  many  books  and  papers  dealing  with 
the  County  of  Wiltshire,  from  the  monumental  classic 
“  Ancient  and  Modern  Wilts,”  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Hoare, 
down  to  short  pamphlets  and  descriptions  giving  an 
account,  of  some  particular  church  or  historical  remains  and 
it  may  well  be  thought  that  another  book  is  superfluous. 
But  among  this  library  there  is  no  one  book  dealing  with 
the  county  as  a  whole,  giving  account  of  every  town  and 
village,  ancient  remains  and  celebrated  home,  exact  mileage, 
description  of  road  and  footpath,  details  of  railways,  and 
the  names  of  inns  and  hotels,  all  under  one  cover.  On 
my  frequent  visits  to  Wiltshire  1  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  such  a  guide  and  that  need,  together  with  my  life-long 
knowledge  of  the  county  and  my  love  for  its  wide  plains, 
its  gentle  valleys  and  its  old  villages,  has  induced  me  to 
write  this  book.  To  be  of  use  to  the  traveller,  it  must 
needs  be  a  pocket  volume,  yet  I  hope  and  think  that 
everything  of  importance  is  included  and  that,  before 
all  things,  it  will  be  found  a  reliable  guide. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  again  the  many 
people  who  have  helped  me  with  the  writing  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Longstaff  (wiiose  death  has  been  announced  since  the 
compilation  of  this  Guide),  author  of  “  Wiltshire  Names,” 
has  allowed  me  to  give  his  derivations  of  place-names,  and 
those  I  give  are,  with  few  exceptions,  due  to  his  erudition. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Mineral 
Department,  British  Museum,  has  very  kindly  written 
for  me  a  short  account  of  the  Geology  of  the  County. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the 
many  towns  and  villages  of  Wiltshire  have  read  my 
account  of  their  parishes,  helped  me  with  corrections  and 
information,  and  often  put  valuable  papers  at  my  service. 

In  particular  I  would  thank  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruddle  of 
Durrington,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mogg,  Vicar  of  Bishop's 
Cannings,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Alexander,  Vicar  of  Edington, 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hawkes,  Vicar  of  Bratton,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Wyld,  late  Vicar  of  Melksham,  the  Rev.  Canon  Caldwall 
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Masters,  Rector  of  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Watt,  of  the  parsonage,  Semington,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Briscoe 
Owen,  Rector  of  Upton,  Berkshire,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wheat, 
Rector  of  Winterslow,  the  Rev.  W.  Goodchild,  Rector  of 
Berwick  St.  John,  the  Rev.  P.  Mulliolland,  Vicar  of  Staple- 
ford,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Ketchley,  Rector  of  Biddeston,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  L.  Bolton,  Rector  of  Yatton  Keynell,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  O.  Kendall,  Rector  of  Winterbourn  Bassett,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Henderson,  Rector  of  Kingston  Deverill.  My 
account  of  Aid  bourne  was  given  me  in  toto  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
my  account  of  Latton  came  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Beadon, 
of  Upcott,  and  again  I  would  give  them  my  thanks.  Mr. 
E.  Richardson  Cox  very  kindly  read  and  revised  my  short 
account  of  his  famous  house,  South  Wraxall  Manor,  and  to 
him  1  am  much  indebted. 

From  various  numbers  of  the  Wiltshire  Archajological 
Magazine,  where  Mr.  Fonting,  F.S.A.,  Diocesan  Architect, 
has  written  so  fully  and  learnedly  on  many  Wiltshire 
Churches,  I  have  gained  much  valuable  information. 

Lastly,  I  would  thank  Mrs.  E.  M.  Spencer  who  nobly 
undertook  to  read  my  proof-sheets. 

L.  D’O.  WALTERS. 


London,  1920. 
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SALISBURY. 

ROUTE  1. — Salisbury  to  Marlborough,  29  miles. 

Salisbury,  Stratford -sub- Castle,  Old  Sarum,  Little 
Durnford,  Woodford,  Great  Durnford,  Wilsford, 
Stonehenge,  Amesbury,  Bulford,  Durrington,  Milston, 
Figheldean,  Netheravon,  Fittleton,  Enford,  Upavon, 
Rushall,  Charlton,  North  Newton,  Manningford 
Bohun,  Manningford  Bruce,  Manningford  Abbas, 
Wilcot,  Oare,  Huish,  Marlborough. 

ROUTE  2. — Salisbury  to  Devizes,  24  mile's. 

Salisbury,  Bemerton,  Netherhampton,  Fugglestone 
St.  Peter,  South  Newton,  Stapleford,  Berwick  St. 
James,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Rollestone,  Shrewton, 
Maddington,  Chitterne  All  Saints,  Chitterne  St.  Mary, 
Orcheston  St.  George,  Orcheston  St.  Mary,  Tilshead, 
Imber,  West  Lavington,  Market  Lavington,  Easterton, 
Urchfont,  Worton,  Marston,  Potterne,  Devizes. 

ROUTE  2. — Salisbury  to  Frome,  28  miles. 

Salisbury  (Bemerton,  Wilton,  South  Newton,  Great 
Wishford,  Stapleford),  Steeple  Langford,  Bathampton, 
Deptford,  Msherton  de  la  Mere,  Codford  St.  Mary, 
Codford  St.  Peter,  Upton  Lovel,  Knook,  Heytesbury, 
Norton  Bavant,  Bishopstrow,  Warminster ,  Corsley, 
Chapmanslade,  Longleat,  Homingsham.  Frome. 
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ROUTE  3a. — Salisbury  to  Warminster,  by  right  bank 
of  the  Wylve  River,  21  miles. 

Salisbury  (Bemerton,  Wilton,  South  Newton),  Great 
Wishford,  Little  Langford,  Hanging  Langford,  Wylye, 
Stockton,  Sherrington,  Boyton,  Gorton,  Tytherington, 
Sutton  Veny,  Warminster. 

ROUTE  4. — Salisbury  -  Mere  -  Wincanton,  29  miles. 
(Mere  to  Warminster,  114  miles).  (Zeals  to  Fro  me, 
11  miles). 

Salisbury  (Bemerton,  Fugglestone  St.  Peter),  Wilton, 
Burcombe,  Barford  St.  Martin,  Baverstock,  Dinton. 
Teffont  Evias,  Teffont  Magna,  Chilmark,  Fontbill 
Bishop,  Fonthill  Gifford,  Berwick  St.  Leonard. 
Hindon,  Chicklade,  Pertwood,  East  Knoyle,  Sedgehill, 
Semley,  West  Knoyle,  Mere,  Zeals,  Wincanton.  Mere 
to  Warminster.  Kingston  Deverill,  Monkton  Deverill, 
Brixton  Deverill,  Hill  Deverill,  Longbridge  Deverill, 
Crockerton,  Warminster.  Zeals  to  Frome .  Gasper, 
Stourton,  Kilmington,  Norton  Ferris,  Maiden  Bradley, 
Frome. 

ROUTE  5. — Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury,  20  miles. 

Salisbury  (Bemerton,  Wilton,  Burcombe,  Barford  St. 
Martin),  Compton  Ohamberlayne,  Fovant,  Sutton 
Mandeville,  Swallowcliffe,  Ansty,  Tisbury,  Wardow 
Castle,  Donliead  St.  Andrew,  Donhead  St.  Mary 
Brookwater,  Ludwell,  Charlton  Shaftesbury. 

ROUTE  5a. — Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury,  by  Ebble 
Valley,  20  miles. 

Salisbury,  East  Hamliam,  West  Harnham,  Combe 
Bissett,  Homington,  Stratford  Tony,  Bishopstone, 
Broad  Clialke,  Bower  Clialke,  Fifield  Bavant,  Ebbes- 
bome  Wake,  Alvediston,  Berwick  St.  John,  Tollard 
Royal  (Brookwater,  Ludwell,  Charlton),  Shaftesbury. 

ROUTE  6. — Salisbury  -  Downton  -  Alderbury  -  Salis¬ 
bury,  18  miles. 

Salisbury  (East  Harnham),  Britford,  Longford,  Nunton, 
Odstock,  Bodenham,  Charlton,  Downton,  Redlyncli, 
Landford,  White  parish,  West  Dean,  Standlynch, 
Waddon,  West  Grinstead,  East  Grinstead,  Farley, 
Pitton,  Winterslow,  Alderbury.  Clarendon,  Salisbury. 
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ROUTE  7. — Salisbury-Cholderton- Andover,  19  miles. 
Salisbury,  Laverstock,  Ford,  Hurdcott,  Winterbourne 
Earls,  Winterbourne  Dauntsey,  Winterbourne  Gunner, 
Gomeldon,  Porton,  Idmiston,  Boscombe,  Allington, 
Newton  Tony,  Cholderton,  Park  House,  Thruxton, 
Weyhill,  Andover. 

ROUTE  8. — Devizes  -  Marlborough  -  Hungerford,  21  h 
miles. 

Devizes.  Southbroom,  Roundway,  Bishops  Cannings, 
Shepherd’s  Shore,  Beckhampton  (Avebury),  West 
Kennett,  East  Kennett,  West  Overton,  Lockeridge, 
Fyfield,  Preshute  Without,  Marlborough,  Saver  nuke 
Forest ,  Froxfleld,  Little  Bedwyn,  Great  Bedwyn, 
Stokke,  Crofton,  Shalhoume,  Bagshot,  Ham,  Butter- 
mere,  Hungerford. 

ROUTE  8a. — Devizes-Pewsey  Vale-  Pewsey-  Devizes, 
36  J  miles. 

Devizes,  Horton,  Allington,  All  Cannings,  Stanton 
St.  Bernard,  Alton  Barnes,  Alton  Priors,  Wilcot, 
Pcwscy,  Woodborough,  Bechingstoke,  Ililcot,  Wilsford, 
Harden,  Chirton,  Patney,  C’onock,  Wedhampton 
(Urchfont),  Etchilhampton,  Stert,  Devizes. 

ROUTE  Q. — Devizes  to  Swindon,  20  miles. 

Devizes  (Southbroom,  Boundway,  Shepherd’s  Shore), 
Beckhampton,  Avebury,  Winterbourne  Monkton,  Ber¬ 
wick  Bassett,  Winterbourne  Bassett,  Clyffe  Pypard, 
Broad  Hinton,  Broad  Town,  Uffcott,  Wroughton, 
Swindon. 

ROUTE  10.— Devizes  -  Chippenham  -  Malmesbury,  20 
miles.  Malmesbury-Tetbury  (Glos.),  5  miles. 
Devizes,  Rowde,  Bromham,  Chittoe,  Heddington, 
Bowood  House,  Golden  Gate,  Chippenham,  Kington 
St.  Michael,  Easton  Piercy,  Stanton  St.  Quentin, 
llullavington,  Corston, .  Rodboume,  Malmesbury- 
Malmesbury,  Brokenborough,  Long  Newmton,  Ashley, 
Tetbury  (Glos.). 

ROUTE  10a. — Chippenham-Castle  Combe-Gi.oucester- 
shire  Border-North  Wraxall-Biddeston-Chip- 
penham,  22  £  miles. 
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Chippenham.  Hardenhuisli,  Allington,  Yatton  Keynell, 
C'astle  Combe,  Grittleton,  Sevington,  Leigh  Delamere, 
Littleton  Drew,  Burton,  Nettleton,  West  Kington, 
North  Wraxall,  Ford,  Slaughterford,  Giddeahall, 
Biddeston,  Chippenham. 

ROUTE  10b. — Chippenham-Calne-Avebury,  13  miles. 
Chippenham,  Derry  Hill,  Boivoud  House,  Bremhill, 
Caine,  Calstone  Wellington,  Hilmarton,  Blackland, 
Compton  Bassett,  Highway,  Cherhill,  Yatesbury, 
Avebury. 

ROUTE  11. — Devizes-Trowbridge-Bradford-Chippen- 
ham,  27  miles. 

Devizes,  Poulshot,  Seend,  Bulkington.  Keevil,  Steeple 
Ashton,  Semington,  Whaddon,  Hilperton,  Trowbridge, 
Winsley,  Limpley  Stoke,  Westwood,  Wingfield.  Road, 
St. a  vert  on,  Holt,  Broughton  Gifford,  Mclksham ,-  Shaw, 
Whitley,  At  worth,  Beanacre,  Lacock,  Notton,  Chippen¬ 
ham. 

ROLTTE  12. — Devizes  to  Westbury,  14J  miles.  War¬ 
minster,  4 1  nules.  Trowbridge,  5  miles. 

Devizes  (Potterne,  West  Lavington),  Little  Cheverell, 
Great  Cheverell,  Erlestoke,  East  Coulston,  West 
Coulston,  Edinglon,  Bratton,  Westbury.  Westbury, 
Ditton,  Upton  Scudamore,  Warminster.  Westbury, 
Heywood,  West  Ashton,  North  Bradley,  South  wick, 
Studlev,  Trowbridge. 

ROUTE  13. — Swindon  to  Lechlade,  11  miles. 

Swindon,  Stratton  St.  Margaret,  South  Marston, 
Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Sevenhampton.  Highworth,  Ilan- 
nington,  Inglesham,  Lechlade. 

ROUTE  14. — Swindon  -  Cricklade  -  Malmesbury,  23 
miles. 

Swindon,  Rodbourne  Cheney,  Blunsdon  St.  Andrew, 
Broad  Blunsdon,  Castle  Eaton,  Marston  Maisey, 
Cricklade,  Latton,  Eisey,  Water  Eaton,  Leigh,  Ashton 
Keynes,  Braydon.  Minety,  Oaksey,  Garsdon,  Hanker- 
ton,  Eastcourt,  Crudwell,  Charlton,  Malmesbury. 

ROUTE  15.  —  Swindon  -  Malmesbury  -  Badminton, 
24  £  miles. 
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Swindon,  Shaw,  Lydiard  Tregoz,  Lydiard  Millicent, 
Purton,  Grittenham,  Brinkworth,  Little  Somerford, 
Great  Somerford,  Dauntsey,  Lea,  Malmesbury ,  Foxley, 
Norton,  Easton  Gray,  Sherston  Magna,  Sopworth, 
Luckington,  Aldertorx,  Badminton. 

ROUTE  1(5. — Swindon-Ciiippenham-Bath,  31  miles.  Box 
to  Bradford-on-Avon,  12  £  miles. 

Swindon,  Wootton  Bassett,  Tockenham,  Lyneham, 
Bradenstoke-cnm-Clack,  Christian  Malford,  Sutton 
Benger,  Seagry,  Draycot  Cerne,  Kington  Langley, 
Langley  Burrell,  Kellaway,  West  Tytherton,  Chippen¬ 
ham.  Corsham,  Pickwick,  Colerne,  Box  Hill,  Ditteridge, 
Box.  (Bath).  Chapel  Plaister,  Monkton  Farleigh,  South 
Wraxall,  Great  Chalfield,  Bradford-on- Avon. 

ROUTE  17. — Swindon  to  Hungerford,  17  miles. 

Sivindo)i,  Coate,  Liddington.  Wanborough,  Hinton 
Parva  (or  Little  Hinton),  Bishopstone,  Upper  Upham, 
Aldbourne,  Baydon,  Ramsbury,  Knighton,  Chilton 
Foliat,  Hungerford. 

ROUTE  18. — Swindon  to  Andover,  32  miles. 

Swindon  (Coate),  Chiseldon,  Ogbourne  St.  George, 
Ogbourne  St.  Andrews,  Marlborough,  Mildenha.il, 
Savernake  Forest,  Steep  Green,  Burbage,  East  Grafton, 
Easton,  Milton  Lil bourne,  Collingbourne  Kingston, 
Colli  ngbourne  Ducis,  Everleigh,  Ludgershall,  North 
Tedworth,  Andover,  Ludgershall,  Chute  Forest,  Chute, 
Tidcombe,  Fosbury. 

INDEX. 


ABBREVIATIONS  : 


A.S. 

= 

An  glo-Saxon. 

D.B. 

= 

Doomsday  Book. 

N.V. 

= 

Nomina  Villarum. 

S. 

= 

Saxon. 

S.P. 

= 

Sign-post. 

INTRODUCTION. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Wiltshire  is  a  south-western  county  of  England,  full  of 
wide  swelling  downs,  small  green  valleys  and  broad  farm¬ 
lands.  It  is  54  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
and  37  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  and  save 
for  the  sands  and  sea  of  the  coast,  here  is  all  that  man  may 
need  of  an  English  countryside.  The  high  downs  with 
their  short,  chalk  grass,  shimmering  in  summer  heat,  or 
swept  by  winter  winds  are  forever  a  joy  and  a  gift  of  peace. 
Of  the  whole  county  three-fifths  is  filled  with  the  plateaux 
of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Marlborough  Downs,  while  in 
the  south  is  another  long  range  of  chalk  hills,  and  in  the 
west  are  more  wide  down-lands.  The  Salisbury  Plain 
stretches  from  just  north  of  Salisbury  to  the  Pewsey  Yale , 
1(3  miles,  and  from  near  Ludgersha.il  to  Westbury,  20  miles, 
while  the  Marlborough  Downs  stretch  from  the  Pewsey 
Vale  to  Swindon  and  from  Caine  to  Marlborough.  In  the 
south  more  chalk  hills  run  from  Berwick  St.  John  to  Wilton 
and  away  west  from  Hindon  is  another  great  downland 
stretching  to  Warminster  and  beyond,  and  out  to  the 
Somersetshire  border.  From  all  these  wide  challdands, 
which  form  so  large  a.  feature  of  the  county,  we  come  down 
to  the  valleys,  through  which  flow  the  clear  chalk  streams 
of  Wiltshire,  and  in  which  lie  sheltered  the  thatched-roof 
cottages  of  many  old  villages,  stored  with  the  history  of 
long  ages.  Dividing  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Marlborough 
Downs  is  the  Pewsey  Vale  which  runs  across  the  county 
from  Devizes  to  just  beyond  Pewsey.  Through  it.  runs  the 
river  Marden,  on  its  way  south  to  join  the  Salisbury  Avon, 
and  in  this  fertile  vale,  guarded  to  north  and  south  by  high 
hills  and  downs,  lie  more  than  a  dozen  little  villages,  and 
the  whole  green  valley  is  prosperous  farmland.  To  the 
east  is  the  little  valley  of  the  Salisbury  Avon,  which  is 
joined  just  south  of  Salisbury  by  the  Bourne,  coming  from 
the  north-east,  and  by  the  Wylye,  the  Nadder,  and  the 
Ebble,  which  all  flow,  through  charming  country,  from 
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the  west.  Having  gathered  these  rivers  to  itself  the  Avon 
flows  on  through  Hampshire  and  so  to  the  sea. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  county  lies  the  great  vale  of 
the  Bristol  Avon.  This  river  enters  Wiltshire  from 
Gloucestershire,  near  Luckington,  runs  through  Malmesbury, 
Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford-on- Avon,  and  so 
joins  the  Severn  near  Bristol.  In  the  north  is  the  valley 
which  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Thames  and 
the  infant  Thames  or  Isis  flows  through  Cricklade  and  on 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  till  it  crosses 
into  Berkshire  near  Inglesham.  Besides  these  rivers  and 
many  streams  Wiltshire  has  three  lines  of  canals  ;  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  in  the  north,  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  which  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
at  Melksham  and  is  joined  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
near  Cricklade. 


HISTORY. 

Wiltshire  bears  witness  that  here  were  many  settle¬ 
ments  of  early  Britons,  and  their  earthworks,  their  tracks 
and  their  flint  implements  remain  up  and  down  the  country. 

The  Romans,  under  Vespasian, conquered  the  land  and  had 
military  settlements  at  Old  Sarum  (Sorbiodunum) 
Mildenhall  (Cunet.io),  and  many  roads  through  the  country, 
for  the  most  part  radiating  from  Old  Sarum,  while  traces  of 
their  villas  and  many  of  their  coins  are  to  be  found  on  all 
sides.  Later  came  the  Saxons,  and  we  hear  of  Cedric 
defeating  the  British  in  508  a.d.  and  again  in  519  a.d., 
and  Cyric,  his  successor,  was  victorious  at  Old  Sarum  in 
552  a.d.  Another  victory  at  Barbury  in  556  a.d.  gave  the 
country  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Wessex  Saxons.  In 
591  a.d.  there  was  a  victorious  battle  fought  against  the 
Welsh  near  Wanborough,  and  in  715  a.d.,  Ina,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  fought  and  defeated  Choired,  King  of  the 
Mid-English.  Some  hundred  years  later  King  Alfred  was 
attacked  by  the  Danes  and  defeated  by  them  at  Wilton, 
and  again  at  Chippenham,  which  town  was  burnt.  Alfred 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Somersetshire.  Here  he  reinforced 
his  army,  and  with  it  defeated  the  Danes,  under  Gut  hrum, 
at  Ethandune,  perhaps  the  present  Edington,  though  the 
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site  of  the  battle  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  the 
Danes  from  the  east  of  England  returned  again  and  again, 
in  995,  in  1003,  when  Wilton  and  Old  Sarum  were  sacked, 
in  1000,  1010,  1015  and  1010,  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Edmund  Ironside  near  Stourton. 

In  1070  came  William  the  Conqueror  to  Wiltshire,  and 
he  held  his  Court  and  reviewed  his  men  at  Old  Sarum. 

During  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda,  Malmesbury,  Sarum  and  Devizes  were  fortified  for 
the  Empress,  and  Stephen  garrisoned  the  Abbey  at  Wilton. 

In  1140  the  Const  itutions  of  Clarendon  were  drawn  up  at 
Clarendon  near  Salisbury,  where  was  then  a  royal  palace, 
a  favourite  home  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  In  1450, 
during  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Wiltshire  and  Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  dragged 
from  the  Church  at  Edington  and  stoned  to  death  near  by. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  came  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  old  abbeys  and  priories  up  and  down 
the  country  were  for  ever  despoiled  and  their  inmates 
driven  forth.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  disappeared 
altogether,  and  others  became  the  property  of  the  King’s 
friends,  who  pulled  down,  altered  or  rebuilt  them,  as  at 
Wilton,  Longleat,  and  Amesbury. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  a  battle  was  fought  near  Devizes, 
and  Waller,  general  of  the  Roundheads,  was  defeated, 
but  later  Devizes  Castle  fell  before  Cromwell’s  men.  In 
these  same  wars  Wardour  Castle  was  bravely  held  for  the 
Royalists  by  Lady  Arundell,  though  the  besiegers  finally 
prevailed. 

In  1655  Colonel  Penruddocke  attempted  a  rising  for  his 
exiled  King,  but  it  was  quickly  suppressed  and  the  colonel 
beheaded. 

Charles  II.,  in  hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  is 
said  to  have  slept  at  Heale  House,  Woodford,  and  William 
of  Orange,  on  his  march  to  London  from  Torbay,  passed 
through  Wiltshire,  staying  at  Salisbury  and  receiving  hos¬ 
pitality  at  Cholderton. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Wiltshire  is  famous  for  its  remains  of  ancient  days, 
and  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  temples  built  by  prehistoric 
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man,  are  known  the  world  over.  The  downs  are  thick 
strewn  with  tumuli  and  barrows,  and  Silbury  Hill,  near 
Avebury,  is  the  biggest  man-made  mound  in  Europe. 
Earthworks  are  on  many  of  the  hills,  and  ancient  trackways 
cross  the  county,  the  Wansdyke  from  west  to  east,  the 
Ridgeway  running  north,  the  Old  Ditch  in  the  south,  and 
many  another. 

Of  the  Roman  settlements  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
their  villas  have  been  found  at  Box,  Westbury,  Bedwyn, 
Brokenborougli,  Latton,  and  indeed  all  over  the  county. 

At  Brad  ford-on- A  von  is  the  Saxon  Church  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  one  perfect  building  of  that  period  in  Wiltshire, 
though  pi’e-Norman  work  remains  in  many  of  the  old 
churches,  and  at  Downton  is  t  he  site  of  their  Moot  or  council 
place. 

In  church  architecture  Wiltshire  is  particularly  rich,  with 
specimens  of  every  date  from  the  unique  Saxon  church, 
mentioned  above,  to  the  modern  Lombardic  church  at 
Wilton.  Norman  and  Trans-Norman  work  is  found  in 
many  of  the  village  churches,  the  13th  century  is  perfectly 
exemplified  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  while  there  are  many 
buildings  and  rebuildings  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th 
centuries. 

Of  domestic  architecture  South  Wraxall  Manor  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  15th  century  work  in  all 
England,  and  at  Potterne,  Salisbury,  and  Lacock,  to  name 
but  a  few  places,  are  other  houses  of  that  date,  while  Cor- 
sham  Court,  Keevil  Manor,  Lake  House,  the  Hall,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Littlecote,  Longleat,  Wilton,  all  date  wholly  or  in 
part  from  the  16th  century. 

WILTSHIRE  CELEBRITIES. 

The  County  has  had  her  fair  share  of  famous  men. 
George  Herbert  (1593-1633),  the  poet,  was  Rector  of 
Bemerton  ;  George  Crabbe  (1747-1832),  another  poet,  was 
Rector  of  Trowbridge,  and  Canon  Bowles  (1762-1850),  yet 
a  third  poet,  was  Vicar  of  Bremhill  and  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  wrote  his  “  Arcadia  ”  at  Wilton,  whilst 
staying  with  his  sister,  Lady  Pembroke  ;  Philip  Massinger 
(1583—1640)  is  thought  to  have  been  born  at  Salisbury 
Dry  den  wrote  his  “  Annus  Mirabilis  ”  at  Charlton  Park ; 
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Addison  was  born  at  Milston,  in  1(372  ;  Gay  wrote  his 
“  Beggar’s  Opera  ”  at  Amesbury  ;  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet,  lived  at  Bromham  ;  and  Coleridge  was  for  several 
years  at  Caine. 

At  the  present  time,  Maurice  Hewlett,  poet  and  novelist, 
lives  at  Broad  Chalke,  and  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  poet  of  the 
sea,  lives  at  Netherhampton. 

John  Aubrey  (162(3-1697),  the  antiquarian,  was  born  at 
Kington  St.  Michael  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Hoare,  author  of 
“  Ancient  and  Modern  Wilts,”  lived  at  Stourhead  ;  W. 
Ilazlitt  lived  at  Winterslow,  and  was  there  visited  by 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ;  Richard  Jefferies,  who  wrote  so 
many  books  on  his  beloved  county,  was  born  at  Coate,  in 
1848  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  brought  up  at  Devizes  ; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  born  at  East  Knoyle. 

Lord  Macaulay  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Caine. ; 
Pitt,  first  Lord  Chatham,  lived  at  Stratford-sub-Castle,  and 
represented  the  “  rotten  borough  ”  of  Old  Sarum  ;  and  the 
poet,  Robert  Southey,  was  elected,  but  did  not  sit  for 
Downton. 

Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael  were  visitors  at  Bowood. 

St.  Aldlielm  was  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  ;  Bishop  Poore 
built  Salisbury  Cathedral  ;  Bishop  Latimer  was  Rector  of 
West  Kington  ;  Bishop  Jewel  died  at  Monkton  Farleigh  ; 
Bishop  Ken  lived  and  wrote  at  Longleat  ;  Burnet, 
the  historian,  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Dr.  Arnold 
was  educated  at  Warminster  Grammar  School  ;  and  the 
witty  Sydney  Smith  was  curate  of  Netheravon. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Wilts  is  an  agricultural  county  with  great  flocks  of  sheep 
and  numerous  dairy  farms.  The  down  mutton  is  famous, 
and  milk  and  butter  are  supplied  to  London  and  other  towns 
and  to  milk  factories  in  large  quantities.  Pigs  are  bred  in 
increasing  number,  and  Wiltshire  bacon  from  Caine  and 
elsewhere  is  known  throughout  the  land.  A  large  quantity 
of  cheese  is  made,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  county. 

There  are  stone  quarries  at  C'hilmark  for  freestone 
(Portland  beds),  and  at  Box  and  round  Corsham  for  the 
famous  Bath  stone. 

At  Swindon  are  the  huge  G.W.R.  works  where  are  made 
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locomotives,  rails,  carriages  and  waggons  for  that  railway 
company. 

At  Bradford-on-Avon  and  Melksliam  are  big  india-rubber 
works,  and  also  at  Melksbam  and  at  West  bury  are  large 
engineering  and  machinery  works. 

The  famous  Wilton  carpets  are  made  at  Wilton  where 
now  Axminster  carpets  are  also  woven.  Brewing  is  carried 
on  at  Salisbury,  Malmesbury,  West  Kemiett,  Box,  Devizes, 
and  at  other  places.  In  past  times  Wiltshire  was  renowned 
for  its  cloth,  but  the  industry  has  died  out  and  little  is  now 
done  save  at  Trowbridge  and  Chippenham. 

There  is  a  silk  factory  at  Malmesbury,  and  there  the  • 
Malmesbury  lace  industry  has  been  revived. 

At  Salisbury  boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured,  and  at 
Marlborough  ropes  and  sacks  are  made. 

RAILWAYS. 

Wilts  is  well  served  with  railways.  The  G.W.R.  main 
line  from  Paddington  runs  via  Reading  to  Swindon, 
Chippenham,  Box  and  on  to  Bath  ;  another  G.W.R.  main 
line  runs  from  Paddington  via  Reading  and  Swindon, 
Wootton  Bassett,  Hullavington  and  on  to  Bristol,  Cardiff 
and  South  Wales  ;  another  line  from  Paddington  branches 
off  at  Reading  and  runs  through  Savemake,  Patney  (for 
Devizes  and  Trowbridge,  Bradford-on-Avon),  Edington, 
West  bury  and  on  to  Fro  me.  Branch  lines  run  from  Swindon 
to  High  wort  h,  from  Swindon  to  Minety,  from  Chippenham 
to  Melksham,  Trowbridge  and  Westbury,  from  Chippenham 
to  Caine,  from  Dauntsey  to  Malmesbury,  and  from  Saver- 
nake  to  Marlborough.  The  G.W.R.  also  runs  from  Salisbury 
to  Wilton,  Heytesbury,  Warminster,  Trowbridge,  Bradford- 
on-Avon  and  Limpley  Stoke. 

The  L.S.W.R.  main  line  from  Waterloo  enters  Wiltshire 
at  Porton  and  rims  through  Salisbury,  Wilton,  Dinton, 
Tisbury  and  Semley.  A  branch  of  the  L.S.W.R.  runs  from 
Salisbury  to  Dean  and  another  branch  runs  from  Salisbury 
to  Down  ton. 

The  M.  A  S.W.J.R.  runs  from  Andover  Junction  into  the 
County  at  Ludgersliall,  and  through  C'ollingbourne,  Saver- 
nake,  Marlborough,  Swindon  Town  and  Cricklade  on  to 
Cirencester. 
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A  list  of  all  intermediate  stations  is  given  below  : — • 
G.W.R. 


PADDINGTON 
Reading 
Swindon 
Wootton  Bassett 
Dauntsey 
Chippenham 
Corsham 
Box 


PADDINGTON 

Reading 

Swindon 

Wootton  Bassett 
Brinkworth 
Little  Somerford 
Hulla vington  * 


PADDINGTON 
Reading 
Newbury 
Bedwyn 
Savemake 
Pewsey 
Wood  borough 
Patney  &  Chirton 
Devizes 
Seend 
Holt 

Trowbridge 
Bradford-on-Avon 
La  vington 
Edington  &  Bratton 
West  bury 


SALISBURY 
Wilton 
Wishford 
Wylye 
Codford 
Heytesbury 
Warminster 
Trowbridge 
Bradford-on-Avon 
Limpley  Stoke 


SWINDON 

Stratton 

Stanton 

Hannington 

Highworth 


CHIPPENHAM 

Caine 


SWINDON 
Purton 
Minety  & 
Ashton  Keynes 


DAUNTSEY 
Great  Somerford 
Malmesbury 


CHIPPENHAM 

Melksham 

Devizes 

Seend 

Holt 

Trowbridge 

Westbury 

SAVERNAKE 

Marlborough 


WATERLOO 

Porton 


L.S.W.R. 

SALISBURY 

Dean 
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Salisbury 
Wilton 
Dinton 
Tisbury 
Se  niley 


GRATELEY  (HANTS) 
Newton  Toney 


SALISBURY 
Do  wilt  on 


Ames  bury 
Bulford 

M.  &  S.W.J.R. 

ANDOVER  JUNCTION 
Weyliill 
Ludgershall 
Collingbourne 
Grafton  &  Burbage 
Savemake 
Marlborough 
Ogbourne 
Cliiseldon 
Swindon  Town 
Blunsdon 
Cricklade. 


SPORT. 


Sevreral  packs  of  Fox  Hounds  hunt  the  County. 

In  the  North  : — The  Y.W.H.  (Cricklade),  Kennels 
Cricklade. 

The  Y.W.H.  (Cirencester),  Kennels  Cirencester. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s,  Kennels  Badminton. 

In  the  Centre  ; — the  Craven,  Kennels  Kint  bury,  near 
Hungerford  ;  the  Tedworth.  Kennels  Tedworth. 

In  the  South  : — the  Avon  Yale,  Kennels  Semington. 

The  South  and  West  Wilts,  Kennels  Sutton  Veny. 

The  Wilton,  Kennels  Wilton  ;  the  New  Forest, 
Kennels  Lyndliurst  ;  Lord  Portman’s,  Kennels 
Bryanston,  near  Blandford. 

The  (late)  Mr.  Courtenay  Tracey’s  Otter  Hounds 
hunt  the  Salisbury  Avon,  the  Nadder,  and  the 
Wylye. 

Trout  are  fished  on  the  Salisbury  Avon,  the  Bristol 
Avon,  the  Kennet,  and  in  smaller  streams. 
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At  Shrewton  is  the  headquarters  of  a  Hawking  Club. 


POPULATION  286,822. 

Swindon  50,771. 

Trowbridge  11,815. 

Warminster  5,492. 

Bradford-on- Avon  4,501. 

C'alne  3,538. 

Melksham  3,101. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DIVISIONS  : 

1.  Cricklade.  2.  Chippenham 

4.  Devizes.  5.  Wilton. 

DEPOT  of  Wiltshire  Regiment  :  Devizes. 
COUNTY  TOWN :  Salisbury. 

COUNTY  PRISON:  Devizes. 

COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM:  Devizes. 
COUNTY  REFORMATORY:  Warminster. 


Salisbury  21,217. 
Devizes  6,737. 
Chippenham  5,332. 
Marlborough  4,401. 
Westbury  3,433. 
Malmesbury  2,656. 


3.  Westbury. 
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A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLOGY 
OF  WILTSHIRE. 


The  Geology  of  the  county  is  comparatively  simple  and 
is  of  interest  in  that  an  almost  complete  sequence  of  the 
Oolite  and  Cretaceous  series  is  represented.  A  succession 
of  beds  of  sedimentary  rocks  (i.e.,  rocks  formed  by  depo¬ 
sition  in  water)  extend  as  more  or  less  regular  bands  across 
the  country  in  a  general  south-west  and  north-east 
direction  ;  the  older  beds,  forming  the  base  of  the  series, 
being  situated  on  the  northern  and  western  margins,  and 
the  youngest  on  the  southern  and  eastern  margins.  The 
regularity  of  the  diagonal  banding  is,  however,  somewhat 
broken  and  obscured  by  deep  valleys  from  the  west  which 
cut  into  the  chalk  plateau.  All  the  beds  have  a  gentle 
slope,  or  dip,  towards  the  south-east.  In  a  traverse  across 
the  comity,  from  north-west  to  south-east  we  therefore 
pass  successively  over  the  outcrops  of  the  older  to  the 
newer  beds  of  the  series,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
diagrammatic  section  of  the  ground  in  this  direction. 
The  whole  series  has  a  total  maximum  thickness  of  nearly 
4,000  feet.  Three  great  geological  systems  are  represented, 
namely  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  ;  the  two 
former  belonging  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  Period,  and 
the  last  to  the  Cainozoic  or  Tertiary  Period.  The  Tertiary 
beds  are  of  slight  importance,  being  represented  only  by 
small  outlying  portions  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
basins  on  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  respectively. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  area — the  south-east  portion 
of  the  county — is  occupied  by  the  Cretaceous  System,  and 
the  remaining  third,  to  the  north-west,  by  the  Jurassic 
System.  The  former  marks  the  upland  region  of  Salisbury 
Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs,  and  the  latter  the  more 
fertile  and  thickly  populated  region  of  the  north-west. 
We  thus  see  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  geology  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance, 
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The  Lias,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  and  is 
well -developed  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Dorsetshire,  occurs  here  only  in  the  deep  valley  at  Box. 
It  is  overlain  by  the  Oolitic  series  consisting  of  beds  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay.  The  name  Oolite  is 
applied  to  this  series  on  account  of  the  peculiar  structure 
shown  by  some  of  the  beds  of  limestone.  These  are  com¬ 
posed  of  minute  spheres  and  have  the  appearance  of  fish’s 
roe  ;  hence  the  name  roe-stone,  also  applied  to  this  rock 
(the  name  Oolite  is  from  the  Greek  bon,  an  egg,  and  lithos, 
stone).  The  more  important  divisions  of  the  Oolites  are 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  section.  Between  the 
Inferior  Oolite  and  the  Great  Oolite  occur  the  beds  of 
Fuller’s  Earth,  a  kind  of  clay  with  a  soapy  feel  and  posses¬ 
sing  the  property  of  absorbing  grease  or  oil,  which  was 
formerly  extensively  used  for  fulling  in  the  cloth  mills. 
The  limestones  of  the  Great  Oolite  (or  Bath  Oolite)  are  of 
importance  as  building  stones  and  are  quarried  at  Corsham, 
Box,  and  Bradford-on-Avon.  The  thick  bed  of  Oxford 
Clay  forms  the  vale  of  pasture  land  extending  beyond 
Cricklade  on  one  side  to  beyond  Trowbridge  on  the  other. 
The  clay  is  dug  for  brick-making  ;  and  saline  waters  are 
met  with  at  Melksliam  Spa  and  at  Salt’s  Hole  between 
Cricklade  and  Pulton.  The  harder  beds  of  the  CoraUian 
(or  Coral  Bag)  form  a  scarp  overlooking  the  clay  vale. 
At  Westbury  this  contains  beds  of  sandy  iron-ore  which 
has  long  been  worked.  Above  this  comes  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  forming  another  belt  of  clayey  soil  on  which  many 
dairy  farms  and  also  some  brick-yards  are  situated.  The 
higher  Portland  beds  are  developed  only  in  patches,  but 
are  of  importance  because  of  the  excellent  building  stone 
they  supply.  The  well-known  Chilmark  stone  was  employed 
in  the  building  of  Salisbury,  Chichester,  and  Truro 
Cathedrals,  and  was  used  for  restoring  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1873-75. 

In  the  section  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Portland  and 
Purbeck  beds  forming  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Jurassic 
are  overstepped  by  the^beds  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  that 
these  two  sets  of  beds  lie  at  slightly  different  angles.  Here 
we  have  what  is  known  to  geologists  as  an  unconformity. 
At  this  period  the  site  of  Wiltshire  was  an  ancient  coast- 
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line.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  Period  the  Atlantic 
continent  became  more  elevated  with  an  extension  of  its 
coast-line  farther  to  the  east.  The  uppermost  beds  were 
developed  perhaps  only  in  certain  bays  or  they  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  partly  washed  away  by  wave  action. 
When  the  land  was  again  depressed,  beds  of  a  much  later 
period— namely,  the  Cretaceous — were  deposited  on  the 
already  tilted  Jurassic  beds. 

The  break  extends  also  into  Cretaceous  time,  for  the 
lowest  beds  of  this  system  are  not  completely  represented 
in  the  area.  The  Greensands  and  Gault  occur  as  narrow 
strips  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment.  In  the  Lower 
Greensand  a  bed  of  sandy  iron-ore  has  been  worked  at 
Seeiul  and  the  Gault  is  dug  for  brick-making.  Above 
come  the  thick  beds  of  Chalk  with  a  maximum  thickness 
of  1,200  feet.  Another  unconformity  occurs  between  the 
Chalk  and  the  overlying  clays  and  sands  of  the  Tertiary. 
The  large  blocks  of  hard  sandstone  or  quartzite,  known  as 
sarsen  stones  or  “  grey  wethers,”  found  scattered  in 
abundance  over  the  surface  of  the  Chalk,  are  relics  of 
Tertiary  beds,  which  formerly  had  a  wider  extension  in 
this  area.  Most  of  the  blocks  used  for  the  construction 
of  Stonehenge  and  other  stone  circles  are  of  this  material. 

Each  of  the  beds  mentioned  above  contains  its  own 
characteristic  set  of  fossils,  by  which  the  age  of  the  bed  is 
determined.  There  are  several  localities  where  good 
specimens  can  be  easily  collected.  The  curious  Pear 
Encrinite  (“  Sea-lily  ”)  is  abundant  in  the  clay  overlying 
the  quarry  stone  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  Cornbrash  fossils 
are  abundant  at  Trowbridge,  Corallian  at  Caine,  Kimeridge 
Clay  at  Swindon,  Portland  beds  at  Chilmark.  The  Upper 
Greensand  at  Warminster  is  noted  for  fossil  sponges.  The 
majority  of  the  fossils  are  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
such  as  corals,  sea-urchins,  and  most  plentifully  various 
kinds  of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  including  ammonites. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  Jurassic  contain  also  the  remains  of 
land  plants  and  animals. 

For  fuller  details,  with  mention  of  the  localities  for 
fossils,  reference  may  be  made  to  W.  J.  Harrison,  Geology 
of  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  1882  (reprinted 
with  revisions  in  Kelly’s  Directory  of  Wiltshire,  1915)  ; 
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Stanford’s  Geological  Allas  of  Great  Britain,  by  H.  B. 
Woodward,  3rd  edit..,  1914  ;  and  to  the  publications  of 
the  Geological  Survey. 

L.  J.  SPENCER,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

Assistcuit  in  the  Mineral  Department, 
British  Museum. 
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SALISBURY. 

Station  on  L.S.W.R.  main  line.  G.W.R.  for  Bath. 
L.S.W.R.  branch  line  to  Dean  and  to  Downton.  Hotel 
Buses  at  station. 

Wilts  and  Dorset  Motor  Service. 

Salisbury  to  Amesbury.- — Three  times  daily  in  both 
directions,  fare,  1/6.  Four  intermediate  halts. 

Salisbury,  Downton,  Breamore,  Fordingbridge, — 
Three  times  daily  in  both  directions,  fares,  2/-  single,  2/6 
return.  Places  en  route  proportional  rates. 

Salisbury  to  Wilton.— Every  hour,  8.30  to  S.30,  in  both 
directions,  fare,  8d.  Wednesdays,  Saturdays  :  Salisbury, 
9.30  p.m.,  10.30  p.m.,  Wilton,  10  p.m.,  11.0  p.m.  Five 
intermediate  halts. 

Hotels. — Old  George  (R.A.C.),  Crown,  High  Street. 

County  Hotel  (R.A.C. ),  Angel,  Fisherton. 

Red  Lion,  Milford  Street. 

White  Hart  (R.A.C. ),  St.  John  Street. 

Post  Office. — General,  Castle  Street,  open  7-9  ;  tel.  and 
telephone.  Sundays,  8.30-10  ;  5-6.  Mails  despatched  from 
9.15  to  midnight.  Deliveries,  6.45,  9.15,  2.15,  5.50. 

Sub-Post  Offices. — Catherine  Street,  Fisherton  ;  St. 
Anne’s  Street,  London  Road  ;  Harnliam  Bridge. 

Places  of  Worship. — Cathedral.  St.  Martin’s,  St. 
Edmund’s,  St.  Thomas’,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Martin’s,  Milford, 

All  Saints,  East  Harnham.  R.C.  St.  Osmund’s,  Exeter 
Street,  Congregational,  Fisherton,  Baptist,  Brown  Street, 
Primitive  Methodist,  Fisherton  and  St.  Mark’s  Road, 
Wesleyan,  Church  Street. 

Distances. — London,  82  ;  Exeter,  93  ;  Bristol,  52  J  ; 
Bath,  41  ;  Bournemouth,  37  ;  Southampton,  29  ;  Win¬ 
chester,  28 £  ;  Marlborough,  27  ;  Devizes,  23  ;  Shaftesbury, 
22  ;  Romsey,  14£. 

Places  of  Interest. — Cathedral,  St.  Martin’s,  St. 
Edmund’s,  St.  Thomas’,  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  and 
Blackinore  Museums,  The  Hall  of  John  Halle,  Old  George 
Hotel,  Poultry  Cross,  Harnham  Bridge,  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Market. — Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
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Fairs. — Monday  before  April  5tli.  First  Tuesday  after 
October  10th. 

Lent  Assizes  held  here.  Races  two  days  in  May. 

South  Wilts  Golf  Club,  Course  9  holes  on  Race  Plain. 

Palace  Theatre,  Chipper  Lane.  Public  Library,  Chipper 
Lane. 

Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 

Colleges  and  Schools. — - 

Theological  College  in  the  Close. 

Choristers  School  in  the  Close. 

School  for  Boys,  Bourne  Avenue — preparatory  for  Public 
Schools. 

Bishop’s  Secondary  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Exeter 
Street. 

Training  College  for  Elementary  Schoolmistresses  in  the 
Close. 

Diocesan  Training  College  for  Schoolmistresses,  King’s 
House,  the  Close. 

Godolphin  School  for  Girls,  Milford  Hill,  first-class  High 
School. 

Modern  School,  Kelsey  Road,  prepares  for  professional 
examinations  and  business  life. 

Places  of  Interest  in  the  Neighbourhood — 

\\  miles.  Bcmcrton  Church  and  Rectory  of  George 
Herbert  1(530-3  ( sec  Route  2). 

2  miles.  Old  Sarum  ( see  Route  1). 

3  miles.  Wilton.  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Pembroke  (open  to  the  public  Wednesday  afternoon). 
Lombardic  Church.  Carpet  Factory  (see  Route  2). 

10  2  miles.  Stonehenge  ( see  Route  1). 

Salisbury  lies  in  a  green  valley  at  the  junction  of  four 
rivers,  the  Avon,  the  Wylye,  the  Nadder  and  the  Bourne, 
while  high  above  town  and  water  rises  the  slender  spire 
of  its  Cathedral.  It  is  of  this  Cathedral  we  think  when 
first  we  come  to  Salisbury,  but  there  are  also  many  other 
places  of  interest  to  see,  old  churches,  historic  houses,  and 
above  all,  the  peaceful  Close,  its  wide  grass  and  tall  elm 
trees  set  round  with  ancient  buildings. 
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The  history  of  the  City  begins  at  a  definite  date,  for  on 
March  29th,  1219,  Bishop  Richard  Poore  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  Pope  Honorius  to  remove  from  what  is  now 
known  as  Old  Sarum,  and  to  found  a  new  Cathedral  Church 
in  the  valley  below.  Houses  gradually  grew  up  around 
it  and  increased  in  number  till  it  became  the  new  Sarum 
or  Salisbury  of  to-day. 

Old  Sarum  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  Sor bio¬ 
dunum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  word  Sarum  to  be  a 
contraction  of  the  older  word.  To  the  Saxons  it  was  known 
as  Searis-byrig  or  Searisbury  (S.  Searum — to  burn,  byrig — 
earthwork,  fortified  town).  In  the  Doomsday  Book  it 
was  called  Saris-berie,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Normans 
changed  the  “  r  ”  to  “  1  ”  and  so  began  the  modern  form  Salis. 
A  first  Charter  was  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry  III.  in 
1227,  and  it  was  renewed  by  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
James  I.,  Cromwell,  Anne  and  George  III.  Parliaments 
were  often  held  here,  more  especially  by  Edward  VI.  in 
1296,  1328,  and  1384.  Henry  VI.  twice  visited  the  city, 
and  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  came  in  1455.  In  1483 
Henry  de  Strafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  executed 
in  the  Market  Place  by  order  of  Richard  III.,  for  promoting 
an  insurrection  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is  said  that 
his  headless  remains  were  afterwards  found  beneath  the 
kitchen  floor  of  t  he  Saracen's  Head  Inn  which  stands  close 
to  where  he  met  his  death.  Henry  VII.  came  to  Salisbury, 
and  Henry  VIII.  was  here  both  with  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through  on 
her  way  to  Bristol,  and  the  city  presented  her  with  a  gold 
cup.  James  I.  followed,  but  to  him  was  given  only  a 
silver  one.  A  second  time  James  came  to  Salisbury  in 
1618,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lay  here  as 
prisoner  while  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
here  he  found  time  to  write  his  “  Apology  for  the  Voyage 
to  Guiana.”  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II., and  James  II. 
all  came  to  Salisbury,  the  latter  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  William  of  Orange,  who  himself  soon  afterwards 
lodged  at  the  Palace.  Later  came  George  I.,  George  II., 
Queen  Victoria  as  a  Princess,  and  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  on  their  way  to  Wilton,  so  Salisbury  has  had 
indeed  her  share  of  royal  visitors.  During  the  great 
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Rebellion  the  town  was  occupied  alternately  by  Round- 
heads  and  Royalists,  and  was  taken  finally  by  Cromwell 
himself  in  1045.  A  theatre  flourished  in  Salisbury  during 
the  18tli  and  19th  centuries,  and  in  it  appeared  Garrick, 
Macready,  Mathews,  and  Kean. 

A  TOUR  OF  THE  CITY. 

From  the  High  Street  we  pass  under  the  14th  century 
High  Street  Gate,  built  in  part  with  stones  from  Old  Sarum, 
and  so  enter  the  Close,  half-mile  square,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  embattled  walls,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  River 
Avon.  The  right  to  build  these  walls  was  granted  by 
Edward  III.  in  1327,  many  of  the  stones  were  brought 
from  Old  Sarum,  and  the  wall  bounding  Exeter  Street 
(East  side)  has  a  large  number  of  them  carved  with  Nor¬ 
man  work.  A  path  leads  us  across  the  Cathedral  Green, 
once  a  burial  ground,  but  since  the  18th  century  levelled 
and  turfed  over  (a  plan  was  made,  and  any  grave  stone  can 
be  laid  bare  if  required)  to 

THE  CATHEDRAL. 

A  fine  view  of  this  can  be  had  on  all  sides,  and  the  lofty 
spire,  the  perfect  unity  of  the  whole  building  and  the 
beautiful  western  front  at  once  strike  the  visitor.  It  is  built 
of  stone  quarried  at  Cliilmark,  15  miles  away  ( see  Route  4), 
and  is  an  example  of  the  purest  form  of  early  English  or 
13th  century  architecture.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Poore  in  1220  in  the  presence  of  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  building  was 
completed  by  Bishop  Giles,  of  Bridport,  and  consecrate*! 
by  Boniface  in  1258.  The  original  building  had  no  tower 
or  spire,  and  these  were  added  in  1330.  When  a  new  vane 
was  put  up  in  1762  a  small  box  containing  a  piece  of  silk 
was  found  on  the  ball  and  replaced.  The  box  was  renewed 
in  1902.  The  piece  of  silk  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  tower  may  be  ascended  as 
far  as  the  Eight  Doors. 

The  West  Front  was  t  he  last  part  of  the  building  to  be 
erected  and  show's  14th  century  characteristics.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  four  stories,  each  having  a  row  of 
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statues  under  canopies  and  the  centre  has  a  triple  canopied 
porch. 

The  Nave  is  81  feet  high  and  divided  into  ten  bays  by 
clusters  of  four  Purbeck  marble  pillars  supporting  pointed 
arches.  Above  runs  the  Triforum  with  two  couplets  of 
trifoiled  arches  in  each  bay,  and  above  again  is  the  Cleres¬ 
tory  with  triple  lancet  windows.  The  monuments  in  the 
nave  were  torn  from  their  original  positions  by  Wyatt  in 
1789  and  he  also  destroyed  most  of  the  ancient  stained  glass 
windows. 

Monuments  :  N.  Side. — 1.  Sarcophagus  unknown. 

2.  “  The  Boy  Bishop”  discovered  in  the  Choir  1680. 
(On  December  6th  the  Choristers  elected  a  “  bishop  ”  from, 
among  themselves  and  he  held  office  till  December  28th.) 

3.  Effujy  of  Longspee  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  d.  1250. 

4.  Chancellor  Gregory.  5.  Parents  of  Bishop  Beau¬ 
champ.  6.  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  d.  1389.  7.  Altar 

tomb  of  Walter  Hungerford  and  Catherine  Peverell,  his 
wife.  8.  Sir  John  Cheney,  d.  1509  (Standard  Bearer 
to  Henry  a*  the  battle  of  Bosworth.) 

5.  Side. — 9.  Effigy  of  William  Longspee,  1st  Earl  of 

Salislury,  d.  1226.  (This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
tombs  in  the  Cathedral  and  still  shows  some  of  the  original 
colouring.)  10.  Bishop  de  la  Wyle,  d.  1271.  11.  On 

Wall,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sadler.  12.  13f/i  century  tomb. 

13.  Effigy  of  Robert,  Lord  Hungerford,  loth  century. 

14.  Once  the,  tomb  of  Bishop  Beauchamp,  d.  1481.  15.  15//< 

century  tomb.  16.  Bishop  (Roger  1).  17.  Bishoj)  (Joce- 

lin't).  18.  Probably  once  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Herman, 
and  brought  from  Old  Sarum.  19.  Thomas,  Lord  Wynd- 
ham  of  Finglass,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  d.  1745. 

N.  Transept. — Here  the  triforum  and  clerestory  continue 
round  from  the  nave  and  may  be  reached  through  a 
door  on  the  north-west  corner.  The  15th  century 
arches  were  inserted  to  support  the  weight  of  the  spire. 
The  roof  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

Monuments,  W.  Wall. — Bust  of  R.  Jeffries,  the 
Wiltshire  author.  J.  Britton,  historian  of  the  Cathedral. 
1st  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  by  Chantry.  W.  B.  Earle,  by 
Flaxman, 
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N.  Wall. — Effigy  of  Bishop  Blythe,  d.  1499.  Tomb 
of  Walter  Long,  by  Flaxman. 

E.  Wall. —  Tomb  of  W.  Long,  by  Flaxman. 

S.  Transept  is  similar  to  the  N.  transept.  The  grisaille 
glass  in  the  upper  lights  of  the  8.  window  is  13tli  century. 
At  entrance  :  Alt  r  tomb  with  marble  effigy  of  Bishop  Clif¬ 
ford,  d.  1407.  S.  wall  :  Monument  to  Edward  Poore, 
descendant  from  the  family  of  Bishop  Poore.  W.  wall  : 
Bust  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  d.  1065. 

The  Choir. — The  screen  and  central  gates  are  modern 
and  the  whole  was  restored  in  1876.  The  carved  oak 
canopies  over  the  stalls  were  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  1913. 

Chancel. — Here  the  pavement  is  of  marble,  and  tiles 
copied  from  old  ones  found  in  the  Cathedral.  The  restored 
paintings  of  the  vaulting  are  13th  century  work.  The 
inverted  arches  to  N.  and  S.  of  the  chancel  date  from  the 
14th  century.  A  few  of  the  top  tow  of  the  stalls  are  old, 
with  finely  carved  misereres. 

N.  Choir  Aisle — Monuments. — 1.  Tomb  of  Bishop 
Wooduille.  2.  George  Sydenham,  d.  1524,  Archdeacon 
of  Sarum.  3.  Dr.  Bennet,  Precentor,  1541-54.  4. 

Probably  Bishop  Bingham,  d.  1246.  5.  Chantry  Chapel 

of  Bishop  Audley,  erected  by  himself,  in  1520.  6.  Tomb 

of  Bishop  Poore,  founder  of  the  Cathedral.  Opposite  is 
a  large  old  oak  Cope  chest.  7.  In  N.  Wall:  tomb  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Roger  de  Mortival.  8.  Tomb 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  and  his  wife,  d.  1635.  In  the 
corner  is  an  aumbry. 

N.E.  Transept  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  a  14th  century 
wooden  screen.  Against  the  W.  wall  is  a  very  beautiful 
stone  screen,  removed  from  the  Choir,  the  doorway  in  the 
centre  coming  from  the  Beauchamp  chapel.  On  the  floor 
is  a  Brass  to  Bishop  Wyville,  d.  1375,  another  to  Bishop 
Gheast,  d.  1576,  and  the  grave-stones  of  Bishop  Wyville, 
Bishop  Gheast,  and  Bishop  Jewell. 

S.  Choir  Aisle. — Monuments. — 1.  Sir  Richard  Mom- 
pesson  and  his  wife,  d.  1627.  2.  Bishop  Davenant, 

d.  1641,  opposite.  3.  Bishop  Salcot,  d.  1559.  4.  Beau¬ 

tiful  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Giles  of  Bridport,  d.  1262.  he 
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completed  the  Cathedral).  5.  Hungerford  Chantry ,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nave  in  1778  and  now  used  as  the  family 
pew  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  6.  Modern  tomb  of  Bishoji 
Hamilton.  7.  Canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Mobcrly. 

8.  William  Wilton,  Chancellor  of  Sarum,  1506-23. 

9.  Monument  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his 
wife,  Catherine,  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

S.E.  Transept. — Here  hang  the  Colours  of  the  Wilts 
Regiment,  and  there  are  windows  in  memory  of  officers  and 
men.  Tablets  to  Canon  Bowles,  the  poet,  1762-1850  ;  Bishop 
Seth  Ward,  d.  1689  ;  Bishop  Burgess,  d.  1837.  A  door  at 
the  south-east  corner  leads  to  the  Lay  Vicar’s  and  Canon’s 
Vestry,  an  octagonal  building  with  one  central  pillar  and 
oak  roof.  In  the  Canon’s  vestry  are  an  old  Chalice  and 
Paten,  Cope  and  Episcopal  Ring.  From  here  a  door  leads 
to  the  Muniment  Room. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  divided  into  nave  with  side  aisles. 
It  was  the  first  part  of  the  Cathedral  to  be  built,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1225.  N.  side  :  Tomb  of  six  earls  and  four 
Countesses  of  Pembroke,  tomb  of  the  late  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth.  S.  side  :  A  flat  stone,  dated  Anno  MXCIX., 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  slab  of  Bishop  Osmund,  which 
was  removed  from  Old  Sarum,  1226. 

The  Cloisters  (reached  by  door  in  W.  wall  of  S.  transept) 
are  some  of  the  finest  in  England  and  surround  a  square  of 
grass  on  which  stand  old  cedar  trees.  They  are  of  a  later 
date  than  the  main  building,  but  the  exact  time  of  their 
erection  is  uncertain. 

Each  side  of  the  square  is  181  ft.  long  and  the  double 
arches  are  divided  by  slender  pillars,  while  above  are  six 
foiled  openings.  To  the  E.  of  the  Cloisters  is  the  Library 
built  in  1445  and  containing  MSS.  of  the  Venerable  Bede 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  St.  Augustine,  and  a  liturgy  with 
Saxon  version.  Another  entrance  to  the  E.  of  the  Cloisters 
leads  through  a  beautiful  doorway  into 

The  Chapter  House,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  four-light  window  on  each 
side.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  one  pillar* 
A  stone  plinth  forming  the  49  seats  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter  runs  round  the  building.  In  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcade  are  sculptures  carved  in  high  relief,  representing 
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Old  Testament  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  giving  of 
the  Law  to  Moses. 


THE  CLOSE. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  we  may  walk  round  the  Close. 
None  of  the  houses  are  open  to  the  public,  but  their  history 
and  exterior  are  interesting.  Starting  from  the  High  Street 
Gate,  on  our  left,  is  the  Matron’s  College.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  founded  by  his  friend 
Bishop  Seth  Ward  in  1682.  It  now  maintains  eight  Matrons 
the  widows  of  clergymen.  We  now  enter  Choristers’  Square, 
the  Cathedral  choir-boys’  playground,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Square  is  Mompesson  House,  built  by  that  family  in  the 
17th  century.  In  the  finely  wrought  iron  gates  the  letter 
“M  ”  is  interwoven.  Inside  are  panelled  rooms  with  beautiful 
ceilings.  To  the  west  is  Hcmingsby,  built  about  1320,  and 
containing  the  remains  of  a  Chapel  and  a  fine  oak-panelled 
ball.  Next  is  the  Choristers’  School,  built  in  1314.  The 
boys  still  wear  white  neck  frills,  which  went  with  the  claret- 
coloured  coats  of  long  ago.  Next  comes  the  Wardrobe, 
once  the  Bishop’s  storehouse  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
15th  century  architecture.  Leaving  Choristers’  Square  we 
go  S.,  and  the  next  house  but  one  to  the  Wardrobe  is  the 
North  Canonry,  a  house  both  of  14th  and  16th  century 
architecture,  while  it  contains  a  Crypt  with  13th  century 
pillar’.  Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Deanery,  next  is  the  King’s  House,  a  beautiful  15th  century 
building,  where  royalty  formerly  stayed  and  now  used  as  a 
Training  College  for  schoolmistresses.  Next  is  a  Georgian 
house,  with  finely-wrought  non  gates.  Then  a  Canonry, 
built  by  Canon  Eyre,  in  1725,  and  next  comes  Leyden  House, 
which  was  built  by  Elias  de  Derham  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Poore,  founder  of  the  Cathedral. 

Another  Canonry  is  the  last  house  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Close.  Continuing  along  the  S.  side,  we  go 
through  Harnham  Gate  and  by  Devaux  Place,  where 
once  stood  the  College  of  Vaux,  and  reach,  by  a  turn 
to  the  right,  St.  Nicholas’  Hospital,  said  to  have 
been  endowed  by  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  about  1227. 
It  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  six  men  and  six  women 
with  Master  and  Chaplain.  The  inmates  wear  a  blue 
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cloak  with  a  red  cross  on  one  shoulder.  Beyond  the 
Hospital  is  Uarnham  Bridge,  built  over  the  Avon  by  Bishop 
Bingham  in  1244.  The  centre  pier  stands  on  St.  John's 
Isle,  and  where  a  private  house  now  stands,  once  stood  a 
chapel  of  which  three  lancet  windows  at  the  E.  end  remain. 
From  here  a  view  can  be  had  down  the  river  and  of  the 
Wilton  vroods  to  the  S.W.  Returning  from  Harnham 
Bridge  we  turn  right-handed  and  follow  the  Close  wall 
and  so  enter,  left,  Exeter  Street.  Many  stones  in  the  wall 
here  were  brought  from  Old  Sarum  when  the  Cathedral 
there  was  pulled  down  in  1331  and  bear  Norman  carvings. 
On  the  right  are  almshouses,  founded  in  1519  by  Thomas 
Bricket,  but  rebuilt  in  1895.  On  the  left  is  the  Gateway, 
built  of  Old  Sarum  stone,  which  leads  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 
This  is  an  embattled  building  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
with  chapel  and  tower  of  the  same  date.  In  the  drawing- 
room  are  many  portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  from 
Bishop  Abbot,  1615,  to  the  present  day.  Further  down 
Exeter  Street  is  St.  Osmund’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
built  in  1848  from  designs  by  Pugin.  We  now  re-enter  the 
Close  by  St.  Anne’s  Gate.  Here  on  the  N.  side  is  an  old 
house,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Malmesbury,  and 
their  chapel  is  over  the  gateway.  In  the  house  are  two 
secret  chambers  and  a  third  is  in  the  summer-house.  In 
the  house  on  the  S.  side  Fielding  wuote  “  Tom  Jones.” 
Continuing  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Close,  a  road  left,  called 
the  Bishop’s  Walk,  leads  to  the  Palace.  On  our  right  is 
the  Theological  College,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
At  No.  21  lived  Canon  Bowles,  the  poet,  1762-1850.  We 
are  now  back  at  High  Street  Gate  and  enter  the 

HIGH  STREET. 

On  our  right  at  the  corner  of  New  Street  is  Mitre  House 
where  Bishop  Poore  is  supposed  to  have  lived  while  the 
Cathedral  was  building.  Here  Bishops  are  robed  before 
their  enthronement.  A  mitre  is  painted  on  the  wall.  To 
our  left  is  Crane  Street  where  stands  Audley  House,  built  in 
the  15th  century  byr  Webb,  a  cloth  merchant,  and  later 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  and  Lord  Audley,  who 
was  executed  in  1631.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Church  House. 
The  archwTay  and  the  buildings  N.  and  W.  are  original. 
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Inside  is  a  Banqueting  Hall,  and  Minstrel’s  Gallery.  Con¬ 
tinuing  up  the  High  Street  we  pass  on  the  left  the  Old  George 
Hotel,  built  about  1320.  It  is  a  beautiful  timbered  house, 
with  Jacobean  staircase  and  many  oak  beams  and  panellings. 
Here  Cromwell  slept  in  1645,  and  here  stayed  Pepys  as  he 
mentions  in  his  “  Diary,”  saying  :  “  Came  to  George  Inn, 
where  lay  in  a  silk  bed  and  very  good  diet.”  This  hotel  is 
still  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  We  now  cross  the  end 
of  the  Canal  and  Silver  Street  and  so  reach 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  embattled  S.  tower  with  entrance  at  its  base, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  aisles.  It 
was  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  Cathedral  in  1240. 
The  tower  was  added  in  1404.  The  nave  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
the  clerestory,  the  W.  window,  and  the  beautiful  carved 
roof  were  added.  The  chancel  arch  is  13th  century,  and 
above  it  is  the  “  Doom  ”  picture  executed  in  the  16th 
century.  The  two  large  figures  in  the  painting  are  probably 
St.  Osmond  and  the  pilgrim  who  had  the  picture  painted, 
after  a  safe  return  from  a  pilgrimage.  The  aisles  were  built 
about  1470-90.  The  present  chancel  is  a  building  of  the 
15th  century,  for  in  1447  all  or  part  of  the  original  fell 
down.  The  S.  chancel  aisle  was  built  in  1449  by  William 
Swayne,  merchant,  as  a  chapel  to  his  Tailors’  Guild,  and 
was  originally  richly  decorated,  but  most  was  destroyed  in 
1548  at  the  time  of  the  visitation  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  walls  still  show  remains  of  the  original  mural  paintings 
and  fragments  of  old  glass  are  preserved  in  the  E.  window. 
The  fine  15th  century  roof  has  on  it  shields  bearing  respec¬ 
tively,  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the  symbol  of  the 
Trinity,  Swayne ’s  arms  and  his  merchants’  mark.  Here  are 
two  alabaster  monuments  to  the  Eyre  family.  The  N. 
chancel  aisle  or  Godmanstone  aisle  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  and  was  lengthened  by  the  Godmanston  and 
Hungerford  families  when  William  Swayne  built  the  S. 
chancel  aisle  in  1449.  It  contains  a  fine  altar  tomb  of 
Purbeck  marble,  thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  Godmanstone  Chantries  which  were  in  the  church. 
Originally  it  carried  two  brass  effigies.  Marble  slabs  have 
been  inserted,  recording  the  names  of  two  Chafins,  1679 
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and  1727,  wlio  seem  to  have  appropriated  the  tomb  The 
Norman  font  was  restored  to  the  church  in  1895. 

Beyond  St.  Thomas’  Church,  we  turn  right-handed  into 
Minster  Street,  here  stands  the  “  Haunch  of  Venison  ”  Inn, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Salisbury.  It  possesses  some 
good  panelling  and  a  fine  fireplace.  Here  also  at  the  corner 
is  a  mediaeval  timbered  house  with  carved  gables.  Passing 
down  Minster  Street  we  reach 

The  Poultry  Cross.  It  dates  from  about  1377-99  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Lawrence  de  St. 
Martin  of  Wardour  as  a  penance  for  heterodoxy.  The 
Cross  is  hexagonal  in  design  and  consists  of  six  open  arches 
on  buttressed  piers,  bearing  pinnacled  heads  above  a  pierced 
parapet.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a  pillar,  square  at  the 
base  and  hexagonal  at  the  top,  and  this  is  met  by  flying 
buttresses  beneath  a  canopied  tabernacle.  The  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  cross. 

Turning  down  Oatmeal  Row  with  its  old  gable  houses,  we 
enter  the 

Market  Place,  a  square  of  21  acres.  At  the  E.  corner 
stands  the  Council  Chamber  built  by  Lord  Radnor  in 
1788-94.  Within  are  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II., 
Queen  Anne,  Jacob,  2nd  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  Hoppner,  etc. 
Statues  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  Postmaster- General, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  stand  near  the  Council  Chamber. 
In  the  yard  of  the  Saracen’s  Head  Inn  in  the  Market  Place 
is  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  beheaded 
in  1483.  From  the  Market  Place  we  go  N.  down  Endless 
Street  and  the  second  turn  to  the  right  brings  us  to  Bcdwyn 
Street,  where  stands  Taylor’s  Almshouses,  founded  1098, 
and  Frowd’s  Almhouses,  founded  1750,  and  on  our  left, 

St.  Edmund’s  Church.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
tower  with  pinnacles,  nave  with  aisles  and  two  chapels, 
and  a  chancel.  The  original  church  was  founded  in  1270  by 
Bishop  Walter  de  la  Wylie  and  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
building  in  1407.  The  tower  of  the  second  church  fell 
down  in  1053  and  destroyed  the  nave  and  transepts.  The 
chancel  continued  to  be  used  as  a  Parish  Church  and  is 
now  the  nave.  In  1SG7  the  present  chancel  and  chancel 
aisles  were  built.  To  the  E.  of  St.  Edmund’s  stands  St. 
Edmund's  College  (now  a  private  house).  The  present 
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Queen  Anne  building  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  college 
for  secular  priests  and  when  that  was  demolished  the 
property  was  bought  in  1660  by  the  Wyndham  family  who 
lived  here  for  many  years.  The  City  Ditch  passed  through 
the  grounds  and  when  it  was  levelled  in  1771  many  skeletons 
and  weapons  were  found,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  a  battle 
fought  between  Romans  and  Saxons  in  552.  Returning 
from  St.  Edmund’s  Church  we  take  the  second  turn  on  our 
left  and  go  through  Church  Street,  Penny  Street,  Gigant 
Street  and  Love  Lane  and  so  reach  St.  Ann’s  Street  where 
stand  the  Joiners’  Hall  and  the  Museum. 

The  Joixers’  Hall  still  possesses  its  Elizabethan  frontage. 
The  first  floor  windows  which  have  in  them  some  old  glass, 
stand  on  old  wooden  carved  brackets,  while  beneath  runs 
a  band  of  wood  on  which  are  roses  and  griffins. 

The  Salisbury  and  S.  Wilts  and  Blackmore  Museum 
open  free  (except  Friday  and  Saturday)  10  to  5,  May  to 
September  ;  other  months,  10  to  4.  Mondays,  6  to  9. 
Strangers  and  subscribers  admitted  during  hours  of  day¬ 
light  by  personal  application  to  attendant. 

The  Salisbury  and  S.  Wilts’  Museum  contains  mainly 
local  specimens  of  Natural  History  and  Archaeology,  a 
good  collection  of  birds,  a  large  number  of  mediaeval  keys, 
spoons  and  other  antiquities  obtained  from  the  drainage 
excavation  in  the  city.  There  is  a  Reference  Library  of 
local  books. 

The  Blackmore  Museum  is  unrivalled  in  many  points 
in  giving  the  earliest  evidence  of  man’s  handiwork.  There 
is  a  large  collection  of  Palaeolithic  implements  found  in  the 
Drift  deposits  near  Salisbury,  associated  with  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  mammoths,  woolly  rhinos,  cave  lions, 
hyaenas,  etc.  An  American  series  comprises  the  celebrated 
Squires  and  Davie  collection  of  mound  pipes,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trative  of  ethnology  of  N.  America.  The  Bronze  and 
Stone  Ages  are  further  represented  with  both  weapons  and 
ornaments  of  modern  savages. 

Continuing  past  the  Museum  we  take  the  first  turn  to  the 
right  and  so  reach 

St.  Martin’s  Church. — It  consists  of  a  tower  with  spire 
and  porch  at  its  base,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  The 
present  building  dates  from  the  14th  century,  though  the 
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chancel  is  probably  13th  century,  and  part  of  an  earlier 
building.  The  nave  windows  are  15th  century.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  Swayne  family 
and  also  a  brass  dated  1632.  The  font  is  Norman. 

Returning  down  St.  Anne’s  Street  we  turn  right-handed 
into  St.  John’s  Street,  when  we  reach  St.  Anne’s  Gate.  On 
our  right  is  the  “  King’s  Arms  ”  Inn,  an  old  coaching  hos¬ 
telry.  When  Charles  II.  was  in  hiding  at  Heal  House  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester  (see  Woodford,  Route  1)  plans  were 
made  at  this  inn  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  others  to  obtain  a 
ship,  in  which  to  despatch  him  to  France.  From  St. 
John’s  Street  we  enter  Catherine  Street  and  the  first  left- 
hand  turn  brings  us  into  the  Canal,  a  street  so-called  because 
water  once  ran  down  the  centre.  Here  on  our  left  stands 
the 

Hall  op  John  Halle,  now  a  china  shop.  It  was  built 
by  John  Halle  in  1470  as  a  banqueting  hall  for  the  Guild  of 
Wool  Staplers  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  roof  is  of 
oak  with  fans  of  plaster  and  high  up  on  the  walls  are 
figures  holding  shields,  while  the  mullioned  windows  also 
contain  many  armorial  bearings.  At  the  south  end  is  a 
carved  oak  screen  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  Minstrels’ 
Gallery. 

From  the  Canal  we  walk  directly  into  the  High  Street 
and  so  finish  a  tour  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Salisbury. 

Fisherton  Anger,  a  suburb  of  Salisbury,  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Avon  and  we  pass  along  Fisherton  Street 
to  reach  the  Station.  The  old  town  Mill  is  on  our  right 
as  we  cross  the  bridge  and  also  on  our  right  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement’s,  built  in  1852,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Church.  The  Salisbury  Infirmary  is  on  our  left. 

Milford  to  the  east,  has  a  Church,  built  in  1893,  on  the 
London  road. 
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Route  1- SALISBURY  TO  MARLBOROUGH. 


By  road  29  miles. 

Old  Sarum,  1  Jin.,  Ames  bury  8m.,  Stonehenge  9£m. 

This  route  is  of  very  great  interest,  for  it  takes  us  both 
to  Old  Sarum  and  to  Stonehenge,  ancient  places  which  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  It  takes  us, 
too,  over  the  wide  spaces  of  Salisbury  Plain,  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  River  Avon,  and  leads  us  at  last 
to  the  old  town  of  Marlborough. 

We  leave  Salisbury  High  Street  by  the  Market  Place,  and  |m. 
Castle  Street,  pass  under  the  L.S.W.R.  bridge,  and  so 
come  to  Victoria  Park.  Here  we  must  decide  between  two 
roads.  The  main  road,  to  the  right,  takes  us  to  Old  Sarum, 

*m.,  and  then  straight  across  Salisbury  Plain  to  Amesbury, 

0|m.,  with  the  downs  alone  to  bear  us  company.  The  good 
secondary  road,  to  the  left,  leads  us  through  charming  old 
villages  by  the  side  of  the  river  Avon  to  Amesbury,  8m. 

Old  Sarum  may  be  reached  from  this  road,  and  this  way  is 
now  described,  for  there  are  no  villages  to  detain  us  on 
the  main  road  across  the  Plain.  So,  taking  the  left-hand 
road,  we  have  the  Avon  on  our  left,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  mile  we  reach 

Stralford-siib-Casllc  (Station,  Salisbury,  2m.). — Here  2m. 
was  the  ford  or  river  passage  on  the  Roman  road  or  street 
to  Silchester,  and  “  under  the  Castle  ”  refers  to  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  Old  Sarum.  It  is  a  little  village  of  less  than 
400  inhabitants,  with  a  long  street  lying  quietly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  ramparts,  which  rise  above  us  on  our 
right.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village  an  avenue  of  old 
lime  trees  leads  us  to  the  13th  century  Church  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  which  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  and  chancel.  Under  the  chancel  arch,  and  so 
within  reach  of  the  pulpit,  is  a  16th  century  hour-glass 
stand.  The  pulpit  itself,  with  its  sounding-board,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  Jacobean  work.  The  screen,  which  has  needed 
much  patching,  the  carved  wood  at  the  east  end,  and  the 
corbels,  especially  those  in  the  chancel,  are  all  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  chancel  is  a  mural  tablet  to  Josiah  Nisbet, 
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whose  widow,  Frances  Herbert,  married  Lord  Nelson,  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1787.  On  the  exterior  of  the  tower  is 
an  inscription  to  Thomas  Pitt,  a  benefactor,  dated  1711. 

Opposite  to  the  Church  stands  the  old  gabled  parsonage, 
over  the  entrance  to  which  is  carved  “  Parvo  sed  apta 
domino,  1673.”  Originally  the  house  was  known  as  Mar- 
warden  Court,  and  was  the  Manor  House  of  the  estate. 
In  1690  it  was  baught  by  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
Pitt,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  whose  famous  grandson, 
William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  resided  here  in  his  early  days, 
and  was  later  returned  as  member  for  the  adjacent  “  rotten 
borough  ”  of  Old  Samm.  Near  the  Church  a  lane  to  the 
right  leads  us  in  a  jin.  to 

OLD  SARUM. 

This  ancient  place  is  now  a  grass-covered  hill,  some  400  ft. 
high  with  two  deep  fosses  surrounding  it.  Since  1909  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians  has  been  carrying  out  excavations 
and  their  annual  report  is  gradually  giving  us  an  idea  of 
the  fortress,  the  city  and  the  cathedral  which  once  stood 
here.  Of  the  fosses,  the  outer  one  is  prehistoric,  the  inner 
one  entirely  Norman,  and  probably  the  site  was  occupied 
continuously  from  Neolithic  to  Mediaeval  times.  It  was  a 
fortress  of  the  native  Britons  and  was  held  by  the  Belgae  till 
they  were  dispossessed  by  Vespasian.  The  Romans  knew 
it  as  Sorbiodunum,  and  four  of  their  roads,  from  Silchester, 
from  Winchester,  from  Dorchester,  and  from  the  Mendips 
all  lead  to  it.  By  the  Saxons  Old  Sarum  was  called  Saro- 
bvrig,  and  here  came  both  King  Egbert  and  King  Alfred. 
In  the  days  of  the  Normans,  councils  were  tlu'ice  held  at 
Old  Sarum,  in  1086,  in  1096,  and  in  1116,  while  the  Con¬ 
queror  is  said  to  have  reviewed  his  troops  from  the  hill. 
About  1072  the  Episcopal  See  was  removed  here  from  Sher¬ 
borne,  but  was  transferred  to  New  Sarum  in  1227.  From 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  till  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Old 
Sarum  returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  On  the 
centre  of  the  hill  stood  the  citadel,  and  a  fosse  and  rampart, 
enclosing  an  area  of  500  ft.  surrounded  it.  This  again 
was  surrounded  by  a  larger  area,  fortified  by  another  fosse 
and  rampart,  the  whole  site  covering  some  27  acres.  The 
Cathedral  stood  to  the  north-west,  and  was  begun  by  Bishop 
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Herman  in  1075.  It  was  finished  by  St  Osmund  and 
consecrated  in  1092,  but  five  days  later  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  half  of  it  destroyed.  A  new  building  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Roger,  who  held  the  Bishopric  from  1107 
to  1139,  and  then  in  1227  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
population  left  the  windy  hill  to  find  shelter  in  the  Avon 
valley,  where  Salisbury  and  her  Cathedral  now  stand. 

From  the  recent  excavations  we  learn  that  the  fust 
church  of  St.  Osmund  was  175  ft.  long  and  113  J  ft.  across 
its  transepts.  It  consisted  of  tower,  nave,  aisles,  transepts 
and  an  apsidal  presbytery  with  north  and  south  aisles. 
Bishop  Roger  had  the  same  nave  and  aisles,  but  he  built  a 
large  new  presbytery  with  an  ambulatory  and  a  row  of 
chapels  beyond. 

Returning  to  Stratford-sub-Castle,  in  Jin.  after  passing 
the  church,  our  road  turns  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  Avon, 
which  now  bears  us  close  company  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey  to  Amesbury.  The  Roman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to 
Dorchester  crossed  the  river  by  a  “  streteford  ”  near  by. 

Here  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Little  Durnford  Jin.,  2Jm. 
a  hamlet.  Little  Durnford  House  which  stands  in  a 
park  of  some  600  acres  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  Thomas  Propenell,  a  famous  Wiltshire  character, 
lived  here  in  the  15th  century.  The  road  to  the  left 
leads  to  Wilton,  2m.  ( see  Route  3). 

Our  road  now  gives  us  a  charming  view  of  the  gently 
flowing  Avon,  and  of  the  wooded  hills  which  slope  upwards 
from  its  right  bank.  We  pass  through  Lower  Woodford, 
part  of  the  parish  of  Woodford,  and  in  another  Jin.  reach 

Middle  Woodford,  where  stands  the  Parish  Church  of  All  4m. 
Saints.  Here  once  stood  a  Norman  building,  but,  save  for 
the  ancient  tower,  all  was  rebuilt  in  1845.  The  beautiful 
lych  gate  was  erected  by  the  parishioners,  to  commemorate 
the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  Just  beyond  the  Church, 
on  our  left,  stands  a  village  cross.  The  base  was  recently 
dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  and  was  placed  here  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  Coronation  of  George  V. 

Some  Jm.  further  along  our  road  we  pass,  on  our  right, 
Heals  House,  a  fine  modern  building,  erected  on  old 
foundations.  It  was  here  that  diaries  II.  hid  in  his  flight 
from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  but  the  secret  chamber,  where 
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he  was  concealed,  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago. 
His  hostess  was  Mrs.  Hyde,  wife  of  Sergeant  Hyde,  who 
later  became  Chief  Justice. 

The  Bishops  of  Salisbury  once  had  a  palace  at  Woodford, 
but  of  it  nothing  now  remains. 

5 1m.  Another  mile  brings  us  to  Upper  Woodford,  the  third  and 
the  last  of  the  Woodford  villages,  which  lie  clustering  so 
charmingly  beside  the  River  Avon. 

Here  a  road  to  the  right  leads  us  over  the  river  to 
1m.,  Great  Durnford  (Stations,  Amesbury,  2  £m. ;  Por- 
ton,  4m.,  Salisbury,  6,  L.S.W.R.  ;) — In  the  D.B.  it 
was  Diarne-ford  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Dern-ford. 
The  word  is  derived  from  M.  English  dern=secret, 
private,  and  so  this  is  the  private  ford.  Here  the 
Hungerfords  once  held  property,  and  Jolm  Evelyn, 
writing  in  his  famous  Diary,  records  how  he  “  dined 
at  a  farm  of  my  uncle  Hungerford’s  called  Darnford 
Maga  situate  in  a  valley  under  ye  plain  most  sweetly 
watered,  abounding  in  trouts.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  our  left,  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave 
and  chancel.  It  dates  from  Norman  times,  and  both 
doorways,  the  chancel  arch  and  the  sculptured  font,  all 
date  from  the  12th  century.  The  tower  is  beautiful 
13th  century  work,  and  holds  four  bells,  one  of  which 
dates  from  pre-Reformation  times.  In  the  chancel 
are  two  aumbries,  and  chained  to  the  17th  century 
reading-desk  is  a  copy  of  “  A  defense  of  the  Apologie 
of  the  Church  of  England,”  by  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of 
Salisburie,  printed  in  Fleete  Streate,  16th  September, 
1571.”  In  the  south  wall  are  two  recessed  tombs  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  respectively,  and  there 
is  also  a  16th  century  brass  to  Edward  Young,  his  wife, 
and  14  children.  During  restoration  in  1903-4  traces 
of  mural  painting  were  discovered.  On  the  south  wall 
is  the  lower  part  of  a  man,  St.  Christopher,  a  boy, 
tliree  fishes  and  a  bird’s  nest.  On  the  east  splay  of 
the  15th  century  window,  near  the  reading  desk,  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  Child.  The 
pulpit  is  dated  1610,  and  has  a  blue  velvet  cloth  em¬ 
broidered  1657  I.S.I.C.  The  altar  rails  are  good  work 
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of  the  Laudian  period.  Dumford  was  once  a  Homan 
settlement.  To  the  east,  overlooking  the  village, 
stands  Ogbury  Camp,  a  prehistoric  enclosure  of  some 
60  acres. 

Continuing  our  road  we  climb  a  short  hill  away  from  the  6Jm. 
river,  and  then,  slightly  descending,  rejoin  it  amongst  the 
trees  of  Lake,  where  stands,  on  our  right,  Lake  House,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Inside  are  some  good  mantelpieces, 
a  fine  staircase,  and  in  the  upper  rooms  some  old  oak  roof- 
trees.  Recently  the  whole  house  was  carefully  restored 
after  being  damaged  by  fire.  At  Lake  is  the  Stonehenge 
Woollen  Industry,  a  thriving  work  carried  on  by  the  women 
of  the  village. 

A  road  on  our  left  leads  us  on  to  the  downs,  where 
are  many  tumuli,  and  two  prehistoric  Ditches,  lm.,  and 
beyond  again,  across  the  downs,  north-west,  lie  the 
Wilsford  group  of  tumuli,  the  Lake  group  of  tumuli 
and  ancient  earthworks. 

Passing  Lake  we  soon  reach  the  village  of  7m. 

Wilsford  (Station,  Amesbury,  2  tin.,  L.S.W.R.). — In  the 
D.B.  it  was  Wifies-ford,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Willesford. 

It  may  have  been  the  ford  of  the  Wivells,  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  or  it  may  have  been  the  property 
of  the  Vili  or  Wilsetas,  ancient  settlers  in  this  district.  The 
church  of  St.  Michael  on  our  right,  was  originally  Norman, 
but  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1858  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  tower. 

Leaving  Wilsford,  another  mile  by  the  side  of  the  Avon  8m. 
brings  us  to  the  Amesbury- Warminster  main  road,  with 
Stonehenge  1  4m.  to  our  left,  and  the  town  of  Amesbury  Jin. 
to  our  right. 


STONEHENGE. 

Seen  from  a  distance  Stonehenge  may  seem  insignificant 
and  lost  in  this  wide  plain,  but  when  we  come  near,  the  full 
wonder  of  it  is  upon  us.  We  see  this  world-famous  circle 
of  stones,  standing  out  upon  the  downs,  with  its  story  lost, 
its  glory  departed,  a  great  loneliness  clothing  it  with  tragic 
majesty,  and  we  look  with  awe  at  so  mighty  a  ruin.  Who 
were  the  people  who  built  this  great  monument,  to  what 
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god  did  they  erect  this  vast  temple,  how  many  hundred 
generations  have  these  stones  seen  pass  away  ?  Such 
questions  come  to  all  of  us.  Some  thousand  books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the 
12th  century  calls  Stonehenge  the  second  wonder  of  England, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  all  down  the  ages,  by  Cambrensis, 
by  Layamon,  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  by  Thomas  Fuller, 
by  Stukeley  and  the  rest,  while  thousands  of  travellers 
and  antiquarians  have  stood  before  this  riddle  in  stone. 

It  is  now  thought  that  Stonehenge  was  a  Temple  to  the 
Sun-god,  and  that  it  was  built  some  3,700  years  ago.  The 
remains  of  an  avenue,  or  “  Cursus,”  leads  from  the  north¬ 
east  to  a  circular  earthwork  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  within 
this  is  an  outer  circle  of  upright  stones,  108  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  16  stones  out  of  the  original  30,  each  some  14  ft. 
high,  are  still  standing,  they  are  connected  at  the  top  by 
other  large  horizontal  stones  and  all  are  of  the  local  Sarsen 
stone.  About  9  ft.  within  this  first  circle  is  another  of  smaller 
stones,  about  6  ft.  in  height  and  these  are  of  blue-stone, 
or  diabese,  an  igneous  rock  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  in  distant  Cornwall  and  Wales.  These  numbered  30  or 
40,  only  seven  now  stand  and  nine  lie  overthrown.  Inside 
this  second  circle  is  an  ellipse,  or  horseshoe,  of  five  huge 
Sarsen  trilithons,  each  consisting  of  two  upright  stones 
connected  by  a  horizontal  one,  the  largest  stone  being  25  ft. 
in  height.  Finally,  there  is  a  smaller  ellipse  of  blue-stone, 
and  in  the  centre  lies  an  altar  stone.  Within  the  earth¬ 
work  lies  a  flat  stone  called  the  Slaughtering  Stone,  and  to 
the  east  stands  the  Hele  Stone  or  Friar’s  Heel.  From  time 
immemorial  people  have  come  to  Stonehenge  on  June  21st 
to  see  the  sun  rise  exactly  behind  this  Friar’s  Heel  and  so 
touch  with  its  first  rays  the  centre  of  the  Altar  Stone.  On 
December  31st,  1899,  one  of  the  largest  stones  fell,  and  it 
was  later  decided  to  carry  out  work  of  excavation  and  pre¬ 
servation.  Professor  Gowland  superintended  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Large  quantities  of  blue-stone  and  Sarsen  chippings 
were  found,  showing  that  the  stones  had  been  dressed  here, 
and  some  flint  and  over  100  stone  implements  were  dis¬ 
covered.  Most  of  these  are  now  in  the  Devizes  Museum. 
Professor  Gowland  considered  that  these  remains  belong 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Keolithic  age,  that  being  about 
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1800  b.c.  Stonehenge  was  till  recently  the  property  of 
the  Antrobus  family,  by  them  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Chubb  for 
£6,000,  and  he,  in  1918,  gave  it  as  a  gift  to  the  nation. 

The  Sarsen  stones  are  from  the  remains  of  a  Tertiary 
Sandstone  which  once  covered  the  plain,  but  the  smaller 
blue-stones  are  not  found  in  the  neighbourhood  and  how 
they  were  brought  and  where  from,  is  still  uncertain. 

It  is  thought  that  the  large  Sarsen  stones  were  roughly 
hewn  into  shape  before  being  brought  to  the  site,  but  the 
chippings  found,  both  of  Sarsen  and  blue-stones,  how  that 
the  final  dressings  were  done  at  the  temple.  The  large 
trilithons  were  first  erected  from  within  the  centre  and  a 
slanting  trench  was  cut,  with  a  perpendicular  outer  face, 
against  which  the  huge  stones  were  pressed  as  they  were 
slowly  levered  up  into  position.  The  blue-stones  were 
placed  in  position  afterwards.  All  the  work  was  done  by 
means  of  stone  tools,  hammers,  axes,  chisels  and  mauls, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  founda¬ 
tions. 

Near  by,  to  the  south-west,  can  be  seen  seven  round 
barrows,  burial  places  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  mostly 
dating  from  a  later  date  than  Stonehenge. 

Further  out  on  the  plain  are  many  other  barrows  and 
indeed,  they  are  here  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  England. 

AMESBURY. 

Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.,  Bulford  Camp  branch  line. 

Wilts  and  Dorset  Motor  Services  to  and  from  Salisbury 
three  times  daily,  fare  Is.  6d. 

Hotels.— The  George,  The  Avon,  The  Bell. 

Post  Office. — High  Street.  Tel.  telephone.  Letters 
arrive  5,25,  10.30,  3.45.  Last  despatch,  8  p.m.  Sundays, 
letters  arrive  5.25  a.m.,  despatched  4.30.  p.m. 

The  little  town  of  Amesbury  lies  upon  the  Avon  in  a 
beautiful  wooded  valley,  with  the  wide  spaces  of  Salisbury 
Plain  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  Once  a  peaceful  spot,  it 
has  now  become  a  place  of  noise  and  bustle,  for  soldiers 
are  camped  in  their  thousands  near  by,  and  are  for  ever 
going  and  coming  in  her  streets. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  all  Wiltshire,  and  must 
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have  beeu  a  place  of  importance  in  pagan  days,  lying  as  it 
does  so  near  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  while  tradition  has 
it  that  the  town  was  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  maintained  a  perpetual  choir  of  2,400  Saints  ! 
In  995  it  was  called  Ambresbyri  and  in  the  D.B.  Ambres- 
berie.  The  Saxons  knew  it  as  Amesburh  and  Ambres- 
byrig,  and  to  the  Welsh  it  was  Caer  Emrys  “  the  city  of 
the  Emrys.”  As  the  name  indicates  here  was  the  fortress 
and  capital  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  Dux  Britanniarium,  who, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  headed  the  Britons 
against  the  advancing  West  Saxons.  It  was  said  that  after 
the  death  of  Arthur,  Queen  Guinevere  found  peace  in  a 
convent  here,  that  she  took  the  veil  and  eventually  became 
Abbess.  At  her  death  came  Lancelot  and  carried  her 
body  to  lie  with  her  husband’s,  at  Glastonbury.  Whether 
this  is  legend  or  not,  all  trace  of  this  Convent  has  vanished, 
but  we  know  that  one  was  founded  in  980  by  Ethelfreda, 
widow  of  King  Edgar,  to  expiate  her  crime,  the  murder  of 
her  son-in-law,  King  Edward.  This  Convent  was  for  nuns 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  it  existed  for  some  200  years, 
when  the  community  were  dispersed,  in  1177,  on  account  of 
their  evil  doings.  In  that-  same  year  Henry  II  brought  to 
Amesbury  a  prioress  and  24  nuns  from  his  Abbey  Fontre- 
vault,  in  Anjou,  and  re-founded  the  priory.  Later  it  became 
a  mixed  community,  with  a  prioress  ruling  nuns  and  monks. 
Many  noble  ladies  sought  peace  within  the  priory  walls. 
Hither  came  Eleanor  of  Brittany,  sister  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Queen  Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  III.,  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  many  another.  At  the  Dis¬ 
solution  the  Priory  was  finally  dissolved  and  the  property 
given  to  Edward  Seymour,  afterwards  Lord  Protector 
Somerset.  He  pulled  down  the  Priory,  and  later,  in  1G60, 
Webb  built  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  it,  from  plans  made  by 
Inigo  Jones.  In  the  18th  century  Amesbury  Abbey  was 
the  home  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  she 
being  the  Kitty  of  whom  Prior  sang,  and  here  the  poet 
Gay  visited  them,  and  here  he  wrote  his  “  Beggars  Opera.” 
A  cave  by  the  river  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he 
composed  it.  In  1840  the  property  was  bought  by  the 
Antro bus  family.  They  largely  rebuilt  the  house,  (not  open 
to  the  public — view  of  it  from  the  bridge  over  the  Avon ).  and 
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it  remains  theirs  to  this  day.  It  stands  in  a  beautifully 
wooded  park,  through  which  flows  the  Avon.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Melor  stands  east  of  the 
park  gates,  and  consists  of  a  central  tower,  nave  with  south 
aisle,  transepts,  the  north  with  chapel,  and  chancel. 

The  building  dates  from  the  13th  century,  but  was  much 
restored  both  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  century.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is,  what  is  thought  to  be, an 
Easter  Sepulchre.  The  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  north 
transept  has  a  double  piscina,  and  above  is  a  par  vise  or 
priests’  room.  West  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  a  British 
village,  called  “  Vespasian’s  Camp,”  probably  the  site  of  the 
old  British  Nunnery  of  Amesbury.  It  stands  above  the 
Avon  and  a  ditch  and  rampart  enclose  an  area  of  30  acres. 

We  leave  Amesbury  High  Street  by  the  road  going  north  91m. 
(the  road  north-east  leads  to  Andover,  14m.),  cross  the  river 
Avon  and  so  come  to  Countess,  a  hamlet.  Beyond  this  our 
road  takes  us  on  to  the  downs,  with  Durrington  Down  on 
our  left,  and  the  Avon  valley,  below  us  on  the  right.  An¬ 
other  mile  and  the  road  cuts  through  Durrington  Walls,  a  10Jm. 
ditch  and  low  bank  which  encloses  some  35  acres  of  ground. 

The  work  is  unusual,  for  the  general  mode  of  digging  a  ditch 
and  heaping  the  soil  from  it  into  a  bank,  has  not  been 
adhered  to.  Here  ground  was  excavated  and  then  the  soil 
was  spread  outwards  on  the  top  of  the  excavation.  It  is 
thought  the  walls  date  from  the  Iron  Age,  but  the  use  of 
the  enclosure  is  conjectural.  Stonehenge  is  but  1  Jm.  away 
and  it  is  possible,  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
temple  there.  We  now  come  to  Stonehenge  Inn  (S.P.)  ;  a  11m. 
road  left  leads  to  Lark  Hill  Camp,  £m.,  Shrewton,  5m.  (see 
Route  2),  a  road  north-east  to  Durrington  im.  (p.  50)  ;  a 
road  right  leads  to 

lm.  Bulford  (Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.,  Bulford  branch 
line).  Tliis  pretty  little  village  upon  the  Avon  is 
now  given  over  to  the  military  authorities,  and  a  large 
camp  lies  lm.  east  of  it.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Boltin  tone, 
but  in  the  N.V.  of  1310  it  was  Bolt-ford  and  may  be 
the  ford  of  one  Bolla,  or  the  word  may  be  derived 
from  the  A.S.  bolt,  “  a  dwelling,”  by  the  ford.  The 
Church  of  St.  Leonard,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  south 
tower,  with  porch,  nave  with  modern  north  transept, 
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and  chancel.  The  towei  dates  from  the  14th  century, 
but  save  part  of  the  lower  stage  the  whole  has  been 
rebuilt.  The  doorway  in  the  south  wall  was  made 
in  the  18th  century.  The  nave  walls  date  from  about 
1200  and  one  of  the  original  windows  remains  on  the 
south  side.  The  other  windows  are  14th  century  work. 
The  semi-circular  chancel  arch  is  the  earliest  part  of 
the  building  and  dates  from  about  1130.  The  chancel 
was  built  about  1180  and  the  west  window  on  the  north 
wall  is  coeval.  The  remainder  were  altered  in  the 
14th  century  ,  and  that  to  the  north  of  the  altar  was 
inserted  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  south  wall  is  a 
piscina. 

Overlooking  the  village,  to  the  east,  stands  Beacon 
Hill,  625  ft.,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Wiltshire. 
To  the  north-east  this  hill  “  beckoned  ”  to  the  High- 
clere  Beacon,  20m.  away,  and  from  it  to  the  south-west 
can  be  seen  Old  Sarum,  7m.  across  Salisbury  Plain. 

Continuing  our  main  road  for  another  Jm.,  a  road  to 
the  right  now  takes  us  to 

11  inn  Dwrington  (Station:  Bulford,  lm.,  L.S.W.R.)  which  lies 
upon  the  river  Avon  a  little  to  our  right.  This  village  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Saxon  tribe  of  Durring  or  Dyringas, 
or  it  may  be  the  tun  or  enclosure  by  the  water,  from  the 
Celtic  dur  or  dour  =  water.  On  our  right  stands  the  in¬ 
teresting  old  Church  of  All  Saints.  It  consists  of  tower, 
nave,  -with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  The 
earliest  work  in  the  building  is  the  Norman  arcade  of  three 
arches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  which  date  from 
1 100-25.  The  chancel  walls  are  early  13th  century  and  here 
is  a  canopied  double  piscina  with  a  credence  above.  Here, 
too,  is  a  brass  on  the  south  wall  bearing  an  epitaph  on  the 
“  immature  death  of  his  dear  brother,  John  Poore,  who 
dyed  24th  August,  1633,  aetat  3  years.”  The  tower,  built  in 
chess-board  pattern  of  stone  and  flint,  is  15th  century  work, 
as  is  also  the  fine  arch  leading  into  the  tower.  Tbe  five  bells 
date  from  the  17th  century.  The  north  aisle  is  modern. 
The  main  entrance  is  a  Norman  doorway  moved  from  the 
north  wall  of  the  Church.  The  key  to  it  weighs  141bs. 
The  pulpit,  the  prayer  desk  and  the  seats  in  the  nave  are 
finely  carved  and  date  from  1590.  The  figures  on  the  pulpit 
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reproscut  the  four  Evangelists,  and  those  on  the  desk, 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  The  two  beautiful  stone  bosses 
on  the  doorway,  behind  the  pulpit,  represent  the  Agnus  Dei 
and  a  Bishop  in  cope  and  mitre.  Before  the  Church  gate 
stands  an  ancient  preaching  cross. 

Some  £m.  north-east  of  Durrington,  on  a  bend  of  the 
Avon,  and  on  its  left  bank,  lies 

Milston  (Stations  :  Bulford,  1  Jm.  ;  Amesbury,  2£m., 
L.S.W.R.). — Here  was  born  Joseph  Addison(1672-1719) 
whose  father  was  then  rector  of  the  parish.  The  rec¬ 
tory  of  those  days  has  been  pulled  down.  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  western  turret, 
south  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  and  dates  from  the 
12th  century. 

Continuing  along  our  main  road  we  soon  pass,  on  our 
right,  the  little  graveyard  belonging  to  Durrington,  but 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  graves  of  Australian 
soldiers,  141  of  whom  died  while  stationed  at  Durrington 
Camp  in  the  years  1910-17.  A  granite  monument  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  of  the  1st  Battalion  in  1 917. 
Another  1  $m.  brings  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Alton  and  here  13m. 
a  turn  to  the  right  leads  us  across  the  Avon  to  the  village  of 

Figheldean  (Station:  Bulford,  34m.,  L.S.W.lt.). —  ft  13 Jm. 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in  this  valley,  with 
its  cottages  clustering  beside  the  river  amongst  the  old 
elm  trees.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Fisgle-dene,  and  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316  Fyghel  den,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  name  Felgeld,  Felgild  or  Felyeld  and  denn  = 
plain  or  valley.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  to  the  north 
of  the  village,  consists  of  a  western  tower,  clerestoried 
nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  In  the  porch  are  two 
ancient  effigies  in  armour,  discovered  in  a  field  at 
Alton,  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  chapel  once  stood  there.  The  nave 
dates  from  the  13th  century,  while  the  clerestory  and 
aitilps  were  added  in  the  14th  century.  The  chancel 
is  also  14th  century  work,  and  here  are  both  a  piscina 
and  a  credence. 

Regaining  our  main  road,  we  continue  to  have  on  our 
left  the  downs,  and  on  our  right  the  river  valley.  So  we 
come  to 
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14m.  Neiheravon  (Station:  Bulford,  4$m.,  L.S.W.R.). — 

The  village  is  now  the  property  of  H.M.  Government,  and 
the  Manor  House,  for  many  years  the  property  of  the 
Hicks-Beach  family,  is  now  a  Cavalry  School.  It  is  “  the 
lower  village  on  the  Avon  ”  from  the  A.S.  nither  com¬ 
parative  of  nithe=under  or  downward.  The  Church  and 
the  main  part  of  the  village  lie  to  the  right  of  our  road. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints  consists  of  a  pinnacled  western 
tower,  clerestoried  nave,  aisles  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Norman  work,  carrying  13th  century 
windows  and  pinnacles  dating  from  1626.  The  nave,  with 
its  clerestory  and  the  chancel  all  date  from  the  13th  century. 
The  aisles  were  added  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  piscina  and  an  aumbry  and  a  brass  to  John  Samwell, 
dated  1669.  In  the  north  aisle  is  another  piscina.  The 
witty  Sydney  Smith  was  Curate -in- Charge  of  the  parish 
from  1794  to  1797,  coming  at  the  age  of  23,  soon  after  his 
ordination. 

Going  northwards  through  Netheravon,  we  may  cross 
the  Avon  to  Fittleton,  Jm.,  before  regaining  our  main 
road. 

Fittleton  (Station  :  Bulford,  4Jm.,  L.S.W.R.). — This 
is  yet  another  pretty  little  riverside  village,  owned  in 
the  far-off  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  by  one  Vitel, 
and  hence  it  is  his  tun  or  enclosure.  Here,  on  our  left, 
we  have  the  interesting  old  Church  of  All  Saints.  It 
consists  of  a  western  tower  with  spire,  south  porch, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  fine  work  of  the  14th  century,  the  porch 
was  added  in  the  16th  century,  the  nave  and  the  aisles 
are  a  rebuilding  of  the  14th  century,  while  the  clerestory 
and  the  nave  roof  date  from  the  15th  century.  The 
south  aisle  still  possesses  its  14th  century  doorway,  but 
the  present  windows  are  15th  century  insertions.  The 
earliest  work  remaining  in  the  Church  is  the  late 
Norman  chancel  arch,  but  the  chancel  dates  from  the 
14th  century.  Here,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  stone 
altar-tomb  of  Thomas  Jay,  dated  1623,  the  son  of  a 
rector,  and  here  too  is  a  small  arched  recess,  perhaps 
the  remains  of  a  piscina.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is  late 
Norman,  it  stands  on  a  modern  stem.  The  Church 
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possesses  a  fine  silver  gilt  chalice  and  paten  cover, 
dated  1010,  the  gift  of  a  former  rector,  and  a  flagon 
and  paten  dated  1720.  Retracing  our  steps  from  Fittle- 
ton,  over  the  Avon,  we  turn  right-handed  and  so  rejoin 
our  main  road. 

The  downs  still  keep  us  company  to  the  left  and  on  our 
right  flows  the  Avon.  Another  1  im.  brings  us  to  the 
village  of 

Enford  (Stations  :  Woodborough,  7m.,  G.W.R.  ;  Bulford,  16m. 
6£m.,  L.S.W.R.). — The  Church  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
village  lie  on  our  right,  across  the  river  and  the  village  is 
divided  into  the  hamlets  of  Longstreet,  Littlecott  and  East 
Chisenbury  on  that  side.  In  the  D.B.  Enford  was  Enedford, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  N.V.  of  1316  has  been  Enford. 

It  is  probably  derived  from  the  A.S.  ened  =a  duck  or 
moorhen,  and  ford. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  on  our  right,  just  off  the  main 
road,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  chancel.  The  Church 
suffered  severely  from  the  fall  of  the  spire,  which  was  struck 
by  lightning  in  1817.  It  has  undergone  several  restorations 
since  then,  but  the  last  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  in 
1893,  brought  back  the  original  features  of  the  Church. 

The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century  and  has  two  fine 
archways  opening  into  the  Church.  The  upper  stage  is 
modern,  having  been  rebuilt  after  the  fall  of  the  spire. 

The  porch  is  also  a  rebuilding  for  the  same  reason.  The 
nave  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  above  is  a  high 
clerestory  added  in  the  14th  century,  but  the  south  side  was 
rebuilt  in  1831.  The  north  aisle  dates  from  the  14th  century 
and  here  is  a  piscina  in  the  east  respond,  which  is  pierced 
through  to  form  a  squint.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  aumbry. 

The  south  aisle  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  15th  century  on 
Norman  foundations,  and  a  Norman  doorway  remains.  In 
it  is  cut  a  later  stoup.  The  east  end  and  part  of  the  south 
wall  had  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  damage  done  them  in  1817. 

The  pointed  chancel  arch  is  late  12th  century  work.  On 
the  13th  century  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  sedilia  and  a 
piscina.  The  east  wall  was  altered  in  the  14th  century,  and 
the  south  wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century.  North  of 
the  chancel  is  an  octagonal  vestry,  dating  from  the  13th 
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century,  and  in  it  are  a  piscina,  two  aumbries  and  a  shallow 
trough  rumring  through  to  the  outside.  The  font  dates 
from  the  15th  century  with  a  17th  century  cover.  The  old 
hour-glass  stand  remains,  near  the  pulpit.  The  Church 
possesses  an  Elizabethan  chalice,  a  paten  dated  1710,  and 
another  dated  1753. 

On  the  downs  surrounding  Enford  are  many  signs  of 
prehistoric  times.  Flint  implements  have  been  found,  and 
cinerary  and  culinary  urns  have  been  dug  from  barrows. 
To  the  west  is  a  large  tumulus  and  some  ditches.  From 
Enford  we  go  up  and  down  hill  to  the  hamlet  of  Compton, 

161m.  Jm.,  and  then  beside  the  Avon  to  West  Chisenbury,  Am., 
17m.  another  handet.  Here  a  footpath  leads  across  the  river 
to  East  Chisenbury,  where  stands  the  house,  Chisenbury 
Priory,  and  near  by  is  the  “  Gladiator’s  Walk,”  an  ancient 
earthwork. 

Continuing  our  road  we  have  on  our  right  Chisenbury 
Camp,  500  ft.,  lm.  east,  and  Casterley  Camp,  575  ft.,  lm. 

18 Am.  west,  both  small  prehistoric  encampments.  We  now  reach 
a  fork  in  our  road  and  going  right,  come  to 
19m.  Upavon  (Station  :  Wood  borough,  3£m.,  G.W.E.). — In 
olden  times  tills  village  was  of  some  importance  and  a 
market  was  held  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  who  gave 
the  property  to  liis  favourite,  Hugh  Despencer.  “  Orator  ” 
Hunt  was  born  here,  and  in  his  later  years  when  “  Peterloo  ” 
and  its  massacres  had  long  since  passed,  he  returned  to  his 
native  village.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Opp-avTene,  and  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316  Up-havene,  from  the  A.S.  up,  upp  =up,  and 
the  Celtic  avon=river.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with 
north  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  fine  tower  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  with  the  parapet  added  in  the  15th  century. 
The  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  but  its  13th  century  arch 
remains.  The  nave  dates  from  about  1200—1220,  a  south 
aisle  has  been  pulled  down  and  the  north  aisle  has  been 
rebuilt,  on  13th  century  foundations.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  Church  we  find  in  the  chancel  and  chancel  arch,  which 
date  from  about  1175.  This  triple  chancel  arch,  with  wide 
central  arch,  is  ornamented  with  the  Norman  chevron 
moulding.  In  part,  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
original  priest’s  door,  the  north  window  and  the  two  side 
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east  windows  remain.  The  centre  one  was  inserted  in  the 
15th  century.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina.  The  font  is 
13th  century,  and  on  it  are  carved  representations  of  the 
Annunciation,  crosses,  a  leopard,  a  lion,  a  dragon,  leaves 
and  three  fleur-de-lis.  This  large  Church  was  probably 
used  by  monks  as  well  as  parishioners,  and  the  late  Canon 
Jackson  stated  that  here  was  once  a  priory  of  Benedict 
monks.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice,  two  patens  and  a 
flagon  all  dated  1735. 

Returning  to  our  main  road  we  reach  in  a  £m. 

Rushall  (Station  :  Woodborougli,  3£m.,  G.W.R.). — This 
little  village  lies  where  the  west  branch  and  the  north¬ 
east  branch  of  the  Avon  join.  It  was  in  892  Risc-laed, 
in  the  D.B.  Ruste  selve,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Rustes- 
lialle.  It  is  probably  “the  rushy  corner  or  nook”  from 
the  A.S.  risce=rush  and  heale,  hale=nook  or  corner.  The 
Church  of  St.  Matthew,  on  our  right,  consists  of  an  em¬ 
battled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  north 
transept  and  chancel.  The  tower  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  the  nave  was  built  about  1360,  but  the  north  wall 
has  been  rebuilt.  The  chancel  arch  is  also  1300  work,  but 
the  chancel  is  modem,  as  is  the  north  transept.  Recently, 
fragments  of  old  glass  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel  in 
a  new  window  especially  made  to  hold  and  show  them. 
The  old  pews  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  font  is 
Norman,  and  is  set  upon  an  inverted  capital  of  that  date. 

To  the  west  of  Rushall  a  road  leads  to, 

|m. ,  Charlton  (Station :  Woodborough,  3im.,G.W.R.). 
— This  is  another  little  village  in  the  Avon  valley.  The 
name  is  doubtless  from  the  A.S.  ceorl=  churl  and  tun=an 
enclosure.  The  little  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  our  right, 
was  once  a  chapel  belonging  to  Upavon.  It  consists 
of  a  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  chapel  and  chancel. 
The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century  ;  a  sun-dial  is 
painted  on  the  south  face,  but  is  now  hidden  by  the 
nave.  The  nave  and  chancel  were  rebuilt  in  1851.  In 
the  chancel  a  15th  century  piscina  has  been  preserved. 
There  is  an  oak  screen,  much  restored,  between  nave 
and  chancel,  and  another  between  nave  and  chapel, 
both  dating  from  the  15th  century.  The  chapel,  also 
of  that  date,  was  probably  built  by  William  Chaucey, 
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for  on  the  west  wall  is  a  brass  inscribed,  “  Off  yor. 
charite  pray  for  the  soul  of  Willm  Chancey  gentylma 
and  Marion  his  wyfe  which  Willm  edified  thys  chapell 
and  decessyd  the  IX.  day  of  Juni  Annodui  Mccccc0 
XXIIIj0.”  The  arms  of  Chancey  impaling  Dunch 
also  appear  on  a  shield  in  the  porch.  A  road  west 
from  Charlton  leads  to  Devizes,  8m. 

20 Jm.  Regaining  our  main  road  we  go  north  from  Rushall, 
cross  the  Avon  and  in  lm.  come  to  cross  roads,  left  back  to 
Upavon,  lm.,  right  to,  Jm. 

North  Neumton  (Station :  Woodborough,  2m., 
G.W.R.). — This  was  Newentone  in  the  N.V.  of  1316 
and  is  the  A.S.  newan=new  and  tun  =  enclosure. 
The  Church  of  St.  James,  on  our  right,  beside  the 
Avon,  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave 
and  chancel  and  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

Continuing  our  way  across  the  Avon,  we  soon  reach  a 
turn  to  the  left  which  leads  us  to 
21m.  Manningford  Bohun  (Station:  Woodborough,  2&m., 
G.W.R.). — This  is  the  first  of  three  Manningford  villages, 
and  the  ford  probably  took  its  name  from  the  powerful 
Saxon  tribe  of  Manning.  In  the  N.V.  of  1316  this  one  was 
Manynford  Boun  and  derives  its  suffix  from  Humphry 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  then  held  the  property. 
This  Humphrey  became  possessed  of  the  land  by  exchanging 
it  for  land  near  Salisbury  belonging  to  his  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Church  of 
All  Saints  was  built  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Howman  Little  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Regaining  our  main  road  we  next  come  to,  lm., 

21  Jm.  Manningford  Bruce  (Station:  Pewsev,  21m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  Manningford 
villages.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Maniford  or  Maneford,  and  in 
the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Maningford  Brewose,  and  the  Manor 
was  then  held  by  Maria  de  Brewose,  for  in  1275-6  it  had 
been  given  by  Reginald  Fitz  Peter  to  William  de  Brewose. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  our  left,  is  of  special  interest, 
for  it  is  that  rare  thing,  a  complete  pre-Norman  building, 
dating,  it  is  thought,  from  the  10th  century.  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  belfry,  south  porch,  nave,  and  apsidal  chancel, 
and  resembles  the  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on- A  von 
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( see  Route  16),  save  that  here  the  builder  was  forced  to  use 
flint,  rather  than  stone,  owing  to  local  geological  conditions. 

A  special  feature  of  this  Church  is  the  absence  of  buttresses, 
and  this  emphasises  its  early  date.  The  apse  contains  no 
window,  and  probably  here  was  originally  a  painting.  At 
the  circular  end  are  three  consecration  crosses.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  credence,  and  on  the  south 
wall  an  opening  for  an  aumbry.  The  oak  door  dates  from 
the  17th  century. 

Returning  from  the  Church,  a  few  yards  brings  us  to 
cross  roads,  right,  across  the  downs  to  Bruce  Field  Barn, 
lim.,  near  which  are  ancient  earthworks  and  a  ditch,  and 
left,  our  road  to  Marlborough.  A  second  turn  left  leads  to 
Manningford  Abbas,  £m.,  and  straight  on  takes  us  to 
Pewsey,  2m.  (see  Route  8a). 

Though  a  little  away  from  our  main  road,  we  will  now 
describe,  as  being  so  near  the  two  Manningfords  already 
passed, 

im.  Manningford  Abbas  (Station  :  Pewsey,  2m.,  G.WR.). 

This  village  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peters, 
Winchester,  at  the  time  of  the  D.B.  and  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316  it  was  called  Manningford  Abbates.  Later,  in  the 
14th  century,  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  tho 
Abbot  of  Hyde.  The  Church,  to  our  left,  was  rebuilt 
in  1862-3,  on  the  site  of  a  building  said  to  date  from 
the  10th  century.  An  A.S.  Charter  of  987  a.d.  mentions 
“  the  Churchway,”  thus  implying  the  existence  of  a 
church  at  that  early  date.  The  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  work  are  the  piscina,  the  pier  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  walls  adjoining,  and  the  south  doorway. 

The  Church  possesses  a  pre-Reformation  chalice  of 
silver  gilt  and  on  it  can  still  be  seen  an  engraving  of  the 
Crucifix.  The  dedication  of  the  Church  is  not  knowm. 

To  the  east  of  the  village  lie  the  downs,  with  Hipend, 

658  ft.,  where  are  found  flint  weapons  and  where  a 
neolithic  celt  was  discovered,  and  beyond,  Pewsey 
Hill,  705  ft.,  with  ancient  earthenworks  and  tumuli. 

Returning  to  our  main  road  and  going  back  towards 
Manningford  Bruce,  we  take  the  first  turn  right,  cross  the 
Avon  for  the  last  time  on  this  journey,  then  cross  the  G.W.R. 

(Berks  and  Hants  Extension)  in  1  mile,  and  in  some  £m.  22  im. 
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22  Jm.  beyond,  reach  cross-roads,  right  Pewsey,  1  ini.,  left  Wood- 
borough,  2m.  (for  both,  see  Route  8a).  Going  on  uphill 
another  $m.,  brings  us  to  a  left-hand  turn,  leading  to,  4m. 

Wilcot  (Station  :  Pewsey,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — This  was 
Wil-cote  in  the  D.B.,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was 
Wylcote.  It  is  probably  A.S.  cot  or  hut  by 
the  well  (wvl),  but  it  may  be  Willan-cot,  “  the  cot  of 
Willa.”  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  to  our  left, 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the 
13th  century. 

Near  by  is  Wilcot  Manor  House,  an  old  red  bricked 
gabled  roofed  building,  standing  in  a  small  park. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  soon  cross  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  and  so  come  to  the  finely  wooded  park  of 
Stoieell  Lodge.  The  canal  rims  through  the  grounds  and  is 
here  kept  to  look  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  ornamental  water. 
So  we  go  steadily  upwards,  till  in  1  Jm.  we  reach  a  turn  to  the 
left  leading  to  the  hamlet  of  IFcs(  Stoieell,  and  the  tithing 
Draycot  Fitzpaine,  lm.  Another  £m.  brings  us  to  the 
village  of 

24,(01.  Oare  (Station:  Pewsey,  2m.,  G.W.R.),  which  stands 
some  500  ft.  above  the  valley  we  have  left  behind.  Here 
Ihe  Church  is  a  modern  red- brick  building,  erected  in  1858. 
In  the  D.B.  it  was  Draicote,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Dray- 
cote  Ore.  The  name  may  have  reference  to  some  ancient 
boundary  or  to  its  position  under  Huish  Hill  and  be  from 
the  Gaelic  or,  oir  =  brink,  edge,  or  boundary.  A  mile  to  the 
left  lies  the  village  of,  lm. 

Huish  (Station  :  Pewsey,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — Here  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  13th  century  building, 
consisting  of  bell  turret,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel, 
was  completely  restored  in  1879.  The  name  of  the  village 
is  derived  from  the  A.S.  word  hiwise  =a  hide  of  land. 

25m.  Continuing  along  our  main  road  we  go  steadily  uphill 
and  in  4m.  we  have  on  our  right  Rainscombe  House  which 
lies  in  a  finely  wooded  valley.  Beyond,  to  the  east,  stands 
Martinsell  Hill  1,000  ft.,  with  an  entrenched  camp  and 
ancient  pit  dwellings  on  its  summit.  To  the  north  is  Oare 
Hill  S00  ft.  where  are  pit  dwellings  and  the  summit 
defended  towards  the  downs  by  a  ditch  and  bank. 
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To  the  left  of  our  road  rises  Iluish  Hill,  857  ft.  Ou  its 
summit  is  a  small  but  almost  perfect  rectangular  camp, 
and  near  by  are  a  group  of  pit  dwellings. 

So  we  go  on,  our  road  now  rising  to  some  750  ft.  On  our 
right  lies  Clench  Common,  744  ft.,  and  on  our  left  are  the 
beautiful  West  Woods  through  which  rims  the  Wansdyke, 
the  post-Roman  ditch  and  bank  which  goes  from  Bristol 
to  Chisbury  Camp,  near  Little  Bcdwyn  (see  Route  8),  a 
distance  of  80m.  It  crosses  our  road  just  north  of  cross  27m. 
lanes,  left  to  Westwood,  right  to  Wernham  Farm.  We  now 
go  down  Granham  Hill  and  get  a  beautiful  view  of  Marl¬ 
borough  lying  below  us  and  of  the  Marlboroxtgh  Downs 
stretching  away  beyond. 

So  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey  and  to 

MARLBOROUGH. 


Stations  on  a  branch  line  of  the  G.W.R.  from  Savernake,  29m. 
and  on  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R. 

Hotels. — The  Ailesbury  Arms  (A.A.,  A.S.,  Road  Club 
and  Motor  Union)  ;  Castle  and  Ball ;  Bear  and  Castle. 

All  in  the  High  Street. 

Post  Office. — High  Street.  Deliveries  :  7,  10.45,  3, 

7.40  ;  Sundays,  7  a.m.  Last  despatch,  8.45  p.m.  Tel. 
and  Telephone.  Open  8 — 8  ;  Sundays,  8.30 — 10.  Sub-Post 
Office,  London  Road. 

Places  of  Worship. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin  ;  Church  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  both  High  Street. 
Methodist,  Congregational,  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Chapels. 

Market  day,  Saturday  ;  Sheep  and  Cattle  Fairs,  August 
22nd,  November  3rd. 

Hiring  and  Pleasure  Fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  and 
after  October  11th. 

Wool  Fair,  middle  of  July. 

Distances. — London,  75m.  ;  Avebury,  6|m.  ;  Swindon, 

11m.  ;  Devizes,  14m.  ;  Salisbury,  27m.  ;  Bath,  32m. 

Places  of  Interest. — The  College  ;  (Lurch  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Virgin  ;  Church  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Population. — 4,401.  Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 

Places  of  Interest  in  the  Neighbourhood. — 
lm.,  Savernake  Forest,  “  Eight  Walks,”  Grand  Avenue 
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Tottenham  House,  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  (not 
open  to  the  public)  (see  Route  No.  18). 

11m.,  Mildcnhall,  the  Roman  Station  Cunetio,  12th 
and  13th  century  Church  (see  Route  No.  18). 

3m.,  Fy field,  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  12th  century ; 
“  Devil’s  Den,”  a  huge  Cromlech  (see  Route  No.  8). 

6 Am.,  Avebury,  remains  of  Druidical  Temple  ;  Silbury 
Hill,  the  largest  tumulus  in  Europe  (see  Route  No.  9). 

History. — Marlborough,  on  the  river  Kennet,  lies  in  a 
valley,  between  Savernake  Forestand  Marlborough  Downs. 
It  is  a  charming  old  country  town,  with  a  long  broad  High 
Street,  flanked  on  either  side  with  ancient  red-roofed  houses, 
some  on  the  north  side  dating  from  the  17th  century. 
Pepys  wrote  of  it  as  “  a  pretty  fair  town  for  a  street  or  two, 
on  one  side  houses  supported  with  pillars  which  make  a 
fair  work,”  and  this  colonnade  still  exists  on  the  north 
side,  and  gives  a  distinctive  character  to  the  High  Street. 
Through  the  town  runs  the  great  Bath  Road  which,  in 
coaching  days,  brought  so  much  prosperity  to  the  famous 
Castle  Inn.  Merle-berg  and  Marie  burg  were  the  ancient 
names  of  Marlborough,  and  some  have  connected  the  first 
syllable  with  the  A.S.  word  Marl,  in  consequence  of  the 
chalk  “  marl  ”  found  here,  others  again  trace  it  to 
Merlin  who  is  supposed  to  be  buried  beneath  the  Castle 
Mound  and,  indeed,  the  motto  of  the  borough  arms  is,  “  Tibi 
nunc  sapientis  ossa  Merlini,”  but  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  the  name  is  “  Noble  Hill  ”  from  the  A.S.  maerlic  =noble, 
lofty,  and  beorh=a  hill,  and  this  is  descriptive  of  the  hill 
which  rises  above  the  town,  to  the  east. 

The  antiquity  of  Marlborough  is  undoubted.  The  Castle 
Mound  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  probably  contemporaneous 
with  Stonehenge,  judging  from  fragments  of  red  deer 
antlers  which  were  found  there  in  1912.  Tire  mound 
measures  1,000  ft.  in  circumference  and  is  100  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top. 

There  are  many  relics  of  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  at  Mildenhall,  11m.,  was  the  Roman  Camp  Cunetio, 
and  their  coins  have  been  found  there  in  large  quantities. 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  at  Marlborough  in 
which  he  later  imprisoned  the  Bishop  of  Sussex,  and  here 
he  set  up  a  mint.  This  castle  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Roger 
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of  Salisbury  in  1100,  and  many  of  our  Kings  made  of  it  a 
royal  residence.  Henry  I.  came  here  in  1110,  and  later 
Queen  Matilda  held  it  against  Stephen.  Here  King  John 
was  married  to  his  Queen  Isabella  in  1189,  and  here  Henry 
III.  held  his  last  Parliament  in  1267.  In  1308  Edward  II. 
gave  it  to  his  favourite,  Hugh  Despencer,  and  when  he 
fell  from  favour  it  was  held  for  the  King’s  sister,  Joanne  of 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  it  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Scrope,  but  on  his  execution  it  again  reverted  to 
the  Crown.  Henry  V.  gave  the  property  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hungerford,  while  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Edward 
VI.  granted  it  to  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset.  The 
Seymours  held  it  for  the  King  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
though  the  town  was  garrisoned  and  fortified  for  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  in  1642  was  captured  by  the  Royalists 
and  a  great  part  of  it  burnt.  But  it  was  the  great  fire  of 
1653  which  nearly  made  an  end  of  Marlborough,  for  then 
both  sides  of  the  High  Street  as  well  as  the  Town  Hall  were 
burnt  down,  and  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  gutted.  It  was 
estimated  that  250  houses  were  destroyed  and  £70,000  of 
damage  done.  Many  people  lost  their  all,  and  Cromwell’s 
Council  at  Whitehall  ordered  collections  to  be  made  all  over 
the  country,  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  Both  in  1679  and 
1690  there  were  again  fires  at  Marlborough,  and  after  the 
last  burning,  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  future 
use  of  thatched  roofs.  Charles  II.  was  entertained  here 
when  on  his  progress  through  the  west  by  Francis  Lord 
Seymour,  who  had  built  a  large  mansion  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Castle,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones. 

In  the  18th  century  this  Seymour  mansion  became  the 
residence  of  Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford,  who  busied 
herself  making  the  garden  hideous  with  grottoes  and 
cascades  and  in  surrounding  herself  with  literary  men. 
The  poet  Thomson  dedicated  his  “  Spring  ”  to  his  hostess, 
and  Dr.  Watts,  the  author  of  “  O  God  our  Help  in  Ages 
Past,”  advised  her  on  the  education  of  her  son.  This  son 
died  young  and  the  property  passed  to  the  Northumberland 
family,  who  rarely  resided  here,  and  finally  rented  it  to  a 
Mr.  Cotterell  who  opened  it  as  the  famous  Castle  Inn.  As 
such  it  remained  for  some  hundred  years,  till  it  became,  in 
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1843,  the  nucleus  building  of  Marlborough  College  aud  so, 
after  many  tights  and  some  fires,  the  town  is  now  peaceful 
and  thriving  and  known  throughout  the  Kingdom  for  its 
great  public  school. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. 

Stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  and  was  established 
in  1843  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Plater.  As 
lias  been  said,  the  central  block  of  buildings  was  originally 
the  17th  century  seat  of  the  Seymours  and  later  became  the 
Castle  Inn.  The  bowling  green,  the  master's  garden,  and 
the  spiral  walks  which  climb  the  mound,  all  belong  to  the 
Seymour  period.  Many  additional  buildings  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1866  a  beautiful  new 
Chapel  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  It  is  of  Sarsen  stone 
and  the  pictures  from  the  older  Chapel,  painted  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope  have  been  placed  in  it.  The  ante-chapel 
contains  a  tablet  in  memory  of  old  Marlborians  who  fell  in 
the  Boer  War.  The  first.  Head  Master  was  Dr.  Williamson, 
and  the  first,  boy,  Mr.  Hawkins,  father  of  the  novelist, 
“  Anthony  Hope.”  The  College  has  had  some  famous 
masters  ;  amongst  them  Mr.  Cotton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  Dr.  Bradley,  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  Dr.  Farrar,  afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  boys 
now  number  some  600,  380  being  boarded  within  the  College 
and  the  remainder  in  boarding  houses.  The  College  contains 
the  Adderley  Library  of  9,000  volumes,  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  M'Geachy,  and  in  the  Memorial  Reading  Rooms  there 
are  portraits  of  William  Morris  and  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte, 
sometime  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  Church  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  at  the  west  end  of  the 
High  Street,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles  and  chancel.  It  dates  from 
1460  and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Norman  building.  Tho 
tower  is  120  ft.  high  and  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
The  south  porch  dates  from  the  16th  century,  and  has  a 
small  parvise,  or  priests’  room,  above  it.  The  fine  stone 
vaulting  of  the  chancel  dates  from  the  15th  century.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  17th  century  monument  to  Sir  Nicholas  and 
Lady  Mary  Hyde.  Here  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  ordained  in 
1498,  and  here  Dr.  Sachervell  was  christened  in  1674, 
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The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
High  Street,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  with 
pinnacles,  nave  and  chancel.  The  present  building  dates 
from  1653,  with  a  modem  chancel,  designed  by  Mr.  Street 
in  1874.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway  at  the  west  end. 
Two  small  carved  stones  were  found  by  Mr.  Ponting  in 
1900  and  are  now  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  One 
is  a  corbel  of  the  15th  century  and  the  other  a  defaced  Roman 
sculpture  of  a  woman,  perhaps  Fortuna,  and  possibly 
brought  from  the  Roman  Camp,  Cunetio,  at  Mildenhall 
near  by.  A  Norman  church  once  stood  here,  it  was  en¬ 
larged  in  the  13th  century  and  remodelled  and  added  to 
in  the  15th  century,  but  was  mostly  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1653. 

The  Town  Hall  at  the  east  end  of  the  High  Street,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Market  House,  was  opened  in  1902. 
In  the  Justices’  Room  the  stone  pillars  are  those  belonging 
to  the  older  building,  and  the  Blind  House  door  has  also 
been  preserved. 

The  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  but  was  en¬ 
tirely  rebuilt  in  1905.  Amongst  its  pupils  have  been  Dr. 
Sachervell  (1674-1724),  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench  (1689-1763),  Sir  James  Lowy,  a  Royalist 
leader  (1617-1692),  General  Sir  T.  Picton,  who  fought  with 
Wellington,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ;  while  Tom  Moore,  the 
Irish  poet,  sent  his  two  sons  here  from  Sloperton  ( see 
Route  10). 

The  Chantry  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street, 
once  housed  the  Chantry  priest,  who  served  the  altar  of 
St.  Katharine,  in  the  Church  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  White  Friars  had  a  house  here,  founded  by  John 
Godwin  and  William  Remisbach  in  1316.  It  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  a  few  remains  can  be  seen  in 
some  cottages  near  the  Station. 

The  White  Horse,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
College,  on  the  Bath  Road,  was  cut  some  hundred  years 
ago,  by  the  pupils  of  a  Mr.  Greasly,  who  then  kept  a  school 
in  the  town, 
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Route  3.— SALISBURY  TO  DEVIZES. 

By  road  2-1  miles. 

For  the  first  three  miles  this  main  road  takes  us  through 
the  valley  of  tlic  Naddcr,  then  we  follow  by  the  side  of  the 
Wylye  for  some  four  miles,  and  finally  our  way  strikes 
straight  across  Salisbury  Plain,  with  the  wide  downs  both 
to  right  and  to  left  of  us.  We  leave  Salisbury  by  the  High 
Street,  and  Fisherton,  then  go  under  the  railway  arch,  and 
a  few  yards  beyond  it,  take  the  left  hand  turn.  (The  road 
to  the  right  also  leads  to  Devizes,  across  the  heart  of  the 
Plain,  but  on  it  we  pass  no  villages,  and  have  nothing  but 
distant  tumuli  and  earthworks  to  bear  us  company.) 

A  mile  from  Salisbury  we  reach 

Bemerton  (Station  :  Salisbury),  a  village  made  famous 
by  the  name  of  George  Herbert,  1593-1632,  who  was  rector 
here  from  1629  till  he  died,  three  years  later.  Herbert  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  of  Montgomery  Castle,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  After  an  education 
at  Westminster  and  Cambridge  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Court  of  James  I.,  but  in  1626  he  took  orders,  and  four 
years  later  came  to  Bemerton.  His  best  known  wrork  is 
“  The  Temple,  or  Sacied  Poems  ”  (published  1634),  and 
he  also  wrote  “  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,  or  the  Country 
Parson  ”  and  “  Jacula  Predentum.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  our  left,  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  in  1408,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  small 
wooden  turret  .  The  bell  is  the  same  as  that  which  Herbert 
rang  at  his  induction.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel,  where 
a  tablet  inscribed  “  G.H.  1632  ”  marks  his  grave.  The 
Rectory  is  opposite  the  church,  and  inserted  in  the  front 
of  the  house  are  the  verses  Herbert  wrote  : 

If  thou  chance  for  to  find 
A  new  house  to  thy  mind. 

And  built  without  thy  cost1 
Be  good  to  the  poor, 

As  God  gives  thee  store, 

And  then  my  labour’s  not  lost.” 

In  the  garden  by  the  side  of  the  Nadder,  is  an  old  medlar 
tree,  which  Herbert  is  supposed  to  have  planted.  St. 
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John's  Church  was  built  in  1860  to  the  memory  of  George 
Herbert.  The  village  has  a  long  history,  for  in  932  it  was 
known  as  Bymera-Cumbe,  “  the  Comb  of  Bymera  or  Beor- 
ma,”  and  in  the  D.B.  it  was  Bimerton,  while  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316  it  was  Burmerton. 

From  the  village  a  road  leads  back  to  Salisbury,  to 
the  right  of  the  L.S.W.R.  line,  and  a  footpath  through 
the  water  meadows  leads  to  Harnham,  and  so  on  to 
Salisbury,  2m. 

1  ini.  We  continue  our  main  road,  which  from  now  to  Wilton 

is  bordered  on  either  side  with  beautiful  old  elm  trees. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  we  pass  through  the  hamlet  of 
Quidhampton,  a  name  derived,  it  is  thought,  from  the 
Cornish  cuid=wood  and  A.S.  ham=liome,  tun  =  enclosure, 
"  the  home  enclosure  near  the  wood.” 

2  jlll.  Another  Jm.  and  a  road  left  leads  by  the  side  of  Wilton 

Park  to  lrn., 

Nctherhampton  (Stations  :  Wilton,  2m.;  Salisbury, 
2$m.,  L.S.W.R.,  G.W.R.),  the  lower,  A.S.  nithera, 
home  tun  or  enclosure.  Here  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine,  which  consists  of  western  tower,  north 
porch  and  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1866. 

Eastwards,  beyond  the  church,  stands  Netlier- 
liampton  House,  an  18th  century  building,  where  now 
lives  the  poet,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 

3m.  Continuing  our  main  road  we  soon  reach  Fugglcstonc  St. 
Peter,  where  stands,  on  our  left,  the  little  church  of  St. 
Peter,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave  and  bell  turret.  On  our 
left  lies  the  town  of  Wilton  ( see  Route  3),  with  the  grounds 
of  Wilton  House,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  within  view. 
Our  road  bears  to  the  right,  and  we  pass  under  both  the 
L.S.W.R.  bridge  and  the  G.W.R.  bridge.  We  are  now  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wylye  and  our  road  follows  close  beside 
the  river.  Going  thus  we  pass  the  tithing  of  Chilhamp- 
ton,  lm.,  probably  the  home  tun  or  enclosure  of  one 
4m.  Chille  or  Cilia,  both  A.S.  personal  names,  and  so  reach 

South  Newton  (Stations:  Wishford,  G.W.R.,  1  Jm.,  ; 
5m  Wilton,  lfm.,  L.S.W.R.). — Here  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
on  our  right,  was  rebuilt  in  1862,  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea, 
though  the  original  Norman  arches  and  windows  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  D.B.  the  village  was  called  Newen 
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tone,  anil  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Newe-ton,  from  the  A.S. 
Newan-tun,  “  the  new  enclosure.”  Still  following  the  river 
Wylye  we  come  to  the  tithing  of  Stoford,  1  m.,  and  here  6m 
(S.P.)  a  road  over  the  river  leads  left-handed  to 
Great  Wish  ford  (see  Route  3).  We  next  pass  the  hamlet  of 
of  Little  Wish  ford,  and  soon  afterwards  we  leave  the  7m 
Wylye  and  have  on  our  left  its  tributary,  the  Bourne.  In 
Jm.  we  reach  the  village  of 

Stapleford  (Station  :  Wishford,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — The  main  7.im 
road  to  Warminster  here  turns  to  the  left  (see  Route  3)., 

The  name  was  Stapleford  in  the  D.B.,  so  it  has  undergone 
no  change  during  some  seven  centuries.  Mr.  Longstaff,  in 
his  “  Wiltshire  Names,”  thinks  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  Stape  =a  post  or  prop,  and  that  here  was  a 
ford  protected  by  props  or  stakes.  Another  suggested  deri- 
ation  is,  that  the  word  comes  from  staple  =a  wool  fair,  and 
at  Steeple  Langford  (see  Route  3)  originally  Staple  Lang¬ 
ford,  was  held  a  staple,  and  that  here  was  the  last  ford  to 
cross,  in  coming  from  the  west  before  reaching  the  fair. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  on  our  left,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  many  points  of  interest.  It 
consists  of  an  embattled  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried 
nave,  with  aisles,  south  transept  and  chancel.  The  lower 
stage  of  the  tower  was  built  in  the  14th  century  and  the 
upper  stage  rebuilt  in  the  17th  century.  The  south  porch 
was  of  two  storeys,  but  the  dividing  floor  has  been 
removed.  On  the  east  side  is  a  14th  century  coffin  slab, 
with  an  incised  cross  cut  on  the  top.  The  inner  doorway, 
with  arch  of  two  orders,  probably  dates  from  the  12th 
century.  The  nave  also  dates  from  the  12tli  century,  and 
the  arcade,  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  is  particularly 
fine,  the  arches  are  semi-circular,  of  two  orders,  and  the 
columns  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  clerestory  was  added  to 
the  nave  in  the  14th  century,  and  at  the  same  date  the 
south  aisle  was  rebuilt.  This  is  widened  at  the  east  end  to 
form  a  transept.  Here  is  the  canopied  founder’s  tomb, 
and  also  a  piscina  with  cusped  arch.  The  north  aisle  was 
built  in  the  15th  century.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the 
14th  century,  and  the  east  end  of  it  rebuilt  again  in  1869. 

It  possesses  a  triple  sedilia  and  a  piscina,  while  over  the 
east  window  is  a  sculptured  stone  depicting  the  Crucifixion. 
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The  font  is  Norman  and  stands  on  a  modern  base.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  tombstone  inscribed  “  here  lyeth  the  body 
of  Alice,  wife  of  John  Saph,  who  died  the  7th  day  of  Aprill 
Anno  Dom.  1677.  Cujas  Anima  Requiescat  in  pace.” 
The  list  of  Rectors  dates  from  1305,  beginning  with  Richard 
de  la  Sale,  and  the  Vicars  from  1446,  beginning  with 
William  Prout. 

Leaving  Stapleford  our  road  now  begins  its  journey 
across  Salisbury  Plain,  and  we  have  Stapleford  Castle,  an 
ancient  earthwork  on  our  left,  while  to  the  right  is  Staple- 
ford  Doivn,  where  is  a  large  earthwork  and  a  tumulus 
near  by.  A  'curving  road  beside  the  Bourne  brings  us  in 
another  mile  to, 

8m.  Berwick  St.  James  (Station:  Wishford.  3  m.,  G.W.R.) — 
A  little  village,  standing  on  the  river  Bourne.  Wick  is  the 
A.S.  wic=a  village,  and  “  bar  ”  may  be  from  bere  =  corn, 
or  from  Baera,  a  man’s  name,  which  is  found  in  the  Saxon 
( 'barters.  The  Church  of  St.  James,  on  our  right,  is  of  slightly 
earlier  date  than  the  Norman  Church,  at  Stapleford, 
which  we  have  just  seen.  It  consists  of  a  western  embattled 
tower,  north  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts 
and  chancel.  The  tower  dates  from  the  12th  century,  the 
porch  was  built  in  the  15tli  century,  but  the  inner  doorway, 
with  arch  bearing  zigzag  ornament  is  part  of  the  original 
12th  century  building,  as  are  the  arcades  between  nave 
and  aisles.  The  remains  of  a  doorway  to  a  pulpit  is  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  but  the  present  15tli  century 
pulpit  is  In  another  position.  The  font  is  Norman. 
The  chancel  is  lit  with  lancet  windows,  and  above  the  east 
window  was  once  an  ancient  fresco,  and  here  is  a  piscina. 
Another  piscina  is  in  the  south  transept.  The  church  pos¬ 
sesses  a  chalice  of  parcel  gilt  dating  from  the  13th  century 
and  a  paten  dated  1500.  For  greater  safety  these  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Church  once  belonged  to  the 
Priory  of  Mottisfont  in  Hampshire,  which  held  it  till  the 
Dissolution. 

Leaving  Berwick  St.  James  our  way  continues  across  the 
Plain,  with  Berwick  Down  on  our  left,  and  Horse  Down  on 
our  right  (in  Jm.  a  footpath  to  the  right  leads  to  Winter¬ 
bourne  Stoke  Church),  and  another  mile  brings  us  to 

Winterbourne  Stoke  (Station:  Wishford,  4m.,  G.W.R.)— 
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This  in  the  D.B.  was  Winterbume  Stock,  and  in  the  N.Y. 
of  1316  Wynterburne  Stoke,  and  is  the  A.S.  Winterburn,  or 
brook,  and  stoc,  stocca=stick,  stem  of  a  tree,  and  so  is 
probably  “  the  wood  by  the  winter  brook.”  A  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  Deptford,  6m.  (see  Route  3),  and  a  road  to  the 
right  leads  to  Stonehenge,  5m.,  and  on  to  Amesbury,  7m. 
see  Route  1).  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  reached  by  a  lane 
on  our  right.  It  is  a  large  building  consisting  of  a  central 
embattled  tower,  north  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel. 

It  dates  from  the  Norman  period,  and  the  two  fine  door¬ 
ways  in  the  nave  are  both  of  that  date.  The  arch  between 
the  nave  and  south  transept  is  13th  century.  The  chancel 
arch  is  Trans-Norman.  In  the  chancel  are  an  aumbry  and 
a  piscina,  both  dating  from  the  14tli  century.  The  east 
window  is  13th  century  work.  The  pulpit  is  Jacobean. 

Again  we  face  the  Plain,  and  some  2m.  to  our  right  is  a 
cluster  of  tumuli,  known  as  the  Wiyiterburne  Stolce  group, 
while  f  m.  further  along  our  road,  and  also  on  our  right,  is  the  9  |m . 
Coniger  (=  rabbit  warren),  a  large  earthwork,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  again  are  the  remains  of  a  British  village. 
Another  ljm.  across  these  downs  and  we  come  to  a  cluster 
of  villages  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Plain,  but  their 
ancient  peace  has  fled  from  them  at  the  coming  of  many 
soldiers,  for  here  is  now  a  milit  ary  centre,  and  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  men,  motors  and  aeroplanes  resound  in  the  village 
streets. 

We  come  first,  on  our  right,  to— 

Rollesloy te  (Station:  Amesbury,  5 tin.,  L.S.W.R.) — This  11  £m 
was  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  Rolf,  but  in  the  N.V. 
of  1316  it  was  called  Abbodes-ton,  the  “tun”  of  the  abbot  or 
of  Abbud,  a  Wiltshire  personal  name  which  occurs  in  the 
Saxon  Charters.  The  Church  of  St.  Andrew  stands  on  a 
hill  to  the  east  of  the  village  and  consists  of  a  western 
turret,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  and  from  1331  till  the  Dissolution  was  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  building  was  largely  restored  in  1845,  but  much  of  the 
older  work  remains. 

A  main  road  east  of  the  Church  runs  across  the  Plain  to 
Amesbury,  5m.  (see  Route  1). 

From  Rollestone  we  go  on  to — 
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12m.  Sh revoton  (Station  :  Amesbury,  0m.,  L.S.W.R.) — Through 

the  village  runs  the  Winterbourne  stream,  and  in  the  D.B. 
it  was  called  Winterbourne,  but  by  the  time  of  the  N.V, 
of  1316  it  was  Sherneton,  a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Scirgeref  ra  =  a  shire,  reeve,  or  sheriff.  In  the  winter 
of  1841  a  tremendous  flood  destroyed  several  cottages  here 
and  at  Maddington  (see  below).  The  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
on  our  left,  was  originally  a  Norman  building,  but  was 
largely  rebuilt  in  1854-5.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
north  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel. 
Traces  of  Norman  and  13th  century  work  remain,  and 
in  both  north  aisle  and  chancel  are  canopied  piscinas.  It 
was  once  in  the  gift  of  the  Earls  of  Sarum  and  eventually 
Ella,  Countess  of  Sarum,  made  it  over  to  her  abbey  at 
Lacock.  (See  Route  2.) 

A  road  north  leads  to — 

im.  Maddington  (Station  :  Amesbury,  6m.,  L.S.W.R.) — 
Here  is  another  13th  century  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north 
porch,  nave  with  south  aisle,  transept  and  chancel.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1852.  The  name  of  Maddington  is 
probably  from  the  A.S.  Madan  tun,  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
Mada. 

A  road  due  west  from  Shrewton  leads  across  the 
downs  to  Chitterne  All  Saints  and  Chitterne  St.  Mary, 
5m.  The  first  mile  or  so  is  fairly  level  going,  but  then 
we  climb  steadily  up  from  294  ft.  to  over  500  ft.,  and 
have  a  marvellous  view  of  open  country  with  Madding¬ 
ton  Down  on  our  left  and  Chitterne  Doicn  on  our  right. 
The  last  mile  is  slightly  down  hill,  and  so  we  come  to 
the  joint  villages  of — 

Chitterne  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary  (Station  :  Codford, 
4$m.,  G.W.R.), — The  two  parishes  were  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  united  under  one  vicar  in  1819,  but  the  old 
churches  were  not  pulled  down  till  1861.  Then,  in 
each  case,  the  chancels  were  left  as  mortuary  chapels, 
but  the  chancel  of  All  Saints  was  destroyed  in  1877. 
The  chancel  of  St.  Mary  is  still  occasionally  used  and 
dates  from  the  14th  century. 

The  new  Church  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Mary  on  our 
light,  was  built  in  1862,  and  consists  of  an  embattled 
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western  tower,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  apsidal 
chancel.  The  stone  window  frames,  the  low  chancel 
screen,  the  pulpit,  font  and  bells  are  all  taken  from  the 
two  old  churches.  The  village  was  called  Cheltre 
and  Chet-re  in  the  D.B.,  and  Chut-erne  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316.  The  Welsh  coed  =a  wood,  is  supposed  to  corrupt 
into  chit  and  chat,  and  the  A.S.  ern=a  dwelling,  hence 
the  name  may  mean  “  the  dwelling  by  the  wood,”  but 
Mr.  Longstaff,  in  his  “  Wiltshire  Names,”  suggests 
that  it  was  Cettan-ern,  “the  dwelling  of  Cetta.”  The 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew  once  stood  here  and  was  in 
connection  with  Lacock  Abbey.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  building  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  village. 

A  road  west  of  ChitUrne  St.  Mary  forks  by  the  bridge, 
left  to  Codford,  31m.,  and  right  to  Heytesbury,  4m., 
and  to  Warminster,  8m.,  (for  each,  see  Route  3).  2m 
along  this  road,  on  the  downs  to  the  right,  are  Knook 
Castle  encampment,  a  British  village,  Knook  Barrow, 
and  tumuli. 

Continuing  our  main  road  from  Slirewton,  another  mile 
brings  us  to  a  right-hand  turn,  leading  in  |m.,  to — • 

Orcheston  St.  Georye  (Stations  :  Amesbury,  7m.,  L.S.W.R.;  13m, 
Wishford,  7m.,  G.W.R.). — Here  grows  the  celebrated  Or- 
cheston  grass  which  yields  immense  crops,  thanks  to  the 
light  soil  and  the  winter  floods.  In  the  D.B.  the  village 
was  called  Orceston,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  Orcheston. 
According  to  Mr.  Longstaff,  in  his  “  Wiltshire  Names,” 
the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  or,  oir  =' border, 
shore  used  for  pasturage,  and  A.S.  ceosil  =  gravel,  pebbles. 
Certainly,  the  soil  is  pebbly,  and  a  broad  shallow  stream 
flows  through  here  in  winter. 

The  Church  of  St.  George,  on  our  right,  is  a  13th  century 
building  consisting  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  nave 
and  chancel.  The  Church  was  restored  and  later  refitted  in 
the  last  century.  In  continuation  with  tlds  village  is  the 
village  of 

Orcheston  St.  Mary,  where  again  the  Church  dates  from 
the  13th  century  and  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel. 

Regaining  our  main  road  we  now  cross  two  miles  of  down- 
land,  300  ft.  above  sea-fevel  all  the  way.  Some  mile  before  15m. 
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reaching  Tilshead  our  road  crosses  the  ancient  “  Old 
Ditch,”  and  on  our  right  is  Silver  Barrow,  £m.,  on  our  left 
White  Barrow,  8  ft.  high,  255  ft.  long,  156  ft.  wide.  This 
1  tarrow  has  now  been  secured  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Histoi’ical  Interest.  West  again  on  Tilshead  Down 
are  tumuli,  and  Long  Barrow.  So  we  come  to  the  lovely 
village  of 

16m.  Tilshead  (Station  :  Lavington,  6m.,  G.W.R.). — This  was 
Tidulf-liide  in  the  D.B.,  the  hide  (of  land)  of  one  Tidulf. 
In  those  days  it  was  a  large  town  with  66  burgesses 
and  nine  mills,  but  now  it  is  a  small  village  with 
some  400  inhabitants.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas-it- 
Becket,  on  our  right,  was  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
but  re-dedicated  in  1846.  It  is  a  fine  building  consisting 
of  a  central  tower  surmounted  by  an  incongruous  little 
spire,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  a 
large  chancel.  It  is  a  Trans-Norman  work  with  the  south 
aisle  added  in  the  14th  century.  The  massive  square  piers 
supporting  the  nave  arcade  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  font  is  Norman.  The  west  window  was  inserted  in 
the  15tli  century.  Several  of  the  windows  were  painted 
by  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Johnson,  d.  18S4,  who  was  rector  here  for 
60  years. 

Continuing  our  way,  we  again  go  on  across  the  wide  downs 
and  meet  no  habitations  till  we  reach  St-  Joan  a  Gore  Farm. 

18m.  Another  Jm.  brings  us  to  St.  Joan  a  Gore's  Cross,  where  once 
stood  a  chantry  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joan.  Notliing 
of  it  now  remains.  Robert  de  Heghtredbury  was  priest  here 
in  1347,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1359. 

Here,  to  the  right,  rims  the  ancient  Ridgeivay,  and  a 
road  to  the  left  leads  south-west  across  the  downs  to 

3m.  Imber  (Station:  Edington,  4m.,  G.W.R.) — This  was 
Imemeric  in  the  D.B.,  and  Immere  in  the  N.Y.  of  1316. 
The  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  gemaer  or 
gemeare  =the  boundary,  and  the  village  was  indeed 
formerly  divided  between  two  Hundreds.  The  village 
lies  out  on  the  Plain,  with  many  tumuli  dotted 
about  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  The  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
north  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  Here  once 
stood  a  Norman  building,  and  a  font  of  the  12th  cen- 
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tury  remains.  The  present  Church  is  probably  a  re¬ 
building  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  tower,  porch 
and  the  aisles  were  rebuilt  1420.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  fine  recessed  tomb,  probably  that  of  a  benefactor 
to  the  Church.  In  the  nave  is  the  tomb  of  a  recum¬ 
bent  warrior  with  a  lion  at  his  feet.  The  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1849.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice 
dated  1576  and  a  paten  dated  1680.  The  pews  and 
pulpit  date  from  the  17th  century. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  pass  in  a  few  yards,  on  our 
right,  the  Robbers'  Stone  ;  this  bears  an  inscription  telling 
how,  on  October  21st,  1839,  Mr.  Dean,  of  Imber,  was  here 
attacked  and  robbed  by  four  highwaymen.  After  a  chase 
of  three  hours  one  of  the  highwaymen  fell  dead  on  Cliit— 
terne  Down,  and  two  others  were  captured  and  subsequently 
transported  for  15  years. 

For  another  mile  we  go  down  hill  and  so  come  to 

West  or  Bishop's  Lavington  (Station:  Lavington,  lm.,  194m, 
G.W.R.  Motor- bus  daily  to  Devizes). — This  is  a  large 
parish  with  some  1,000  inhabitants,  and  the  village  street 
stretches  for  over  a  mile.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  at 
the  south  end  of  the  village  consists  of  an  embattled  tower, 
north  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  chancel, 
and  two  chapels  on  the  south  side.  The  lower  stages  of  the 
tower  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  the  upper  stages 
were  added  a  century  later.  Both  the  nave  and  its  cleres¬ 
tory  were  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  chancel  comes 
next  in  order  of  age,  and  the  four  windows  and  the  piscina 
date  from  about  1220.  The  doorway  was  inserted  in  the 
14th  century.  (The  east  and  north  sides  of  the  chancel 
are  modern.)  The  transepts  were  next  added,  and  in  1430 
the  Dauntsey  chapel,  outside  the  south  aisle, was  added  by 
the  family  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  fine  15th  century 
monument  bearing  the  effigy  of  Henry  Danvers.  The 
Beckett  Chapel,  to  the  south  of  the  chancel,  was  built 
about  1480,  on  the  east  and  south  wall  are  niches,  and 
also  on  the  south  wall  a  piscina.  The  Church  possesses  a 
chalice  dated  1640,  a  flagon  dated  1680,  and  a  paten  dated 
1712.  In  the  Church  is  an  inscription  to  Captain  Penrud- 
docke,  who  was  shot  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers  in  1644.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  village  we  shall  pass  “  a' Beckett's," 
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where  the  crime  was  committed.  A  tombstone  in  the 
Churchyard  bears  the  following : — “  Erected  in  the  year 
1829  to  the  memory  of  David  Saunders,  known  through 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  under  the  appellation  of  ‘  The 
Pious  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,’  whose  little  history  has 
been  read  with  admiration  by  multitudes  of  Christians 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was  buried 
here  by  his  sons,  September  9th,  1796,  aged  70.”  His  story 
was  written  by  Hannah  More  when  she  was  staying  at 
Little  Chevereii,  lm.  (see  Route  12).  Half-way  down  the 
main  street  stands  the  Dauntsey  Agricultural  School, 
opened  in  1S95,  and  built  with  money  accumulated  by  the 
Dauntsey  foundation,  so  called  from  William  Dauntsey, 
alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  who  endowed  an  alms¬ 
house  and  free  school  here  in  1542.  Here  are  workshops 
and  laboratories  with  30  acres  of  land  for  practical  work. 
a’ Becketts’ ,  the  house  where  Captain  Penruddocke  was 
murdered  in  1644  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  is  at  the  north 
end  of  the  village.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1903,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  old  building  remains.  Near  the  church  is  an 
old  house  which  belonged  in  turn  to  the  Dauntsey, 
Danver,  and  Abingdon  families  respectively. 

A  cross-road  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Left,  to  Little  Chevereii ,  Edington,  etc.  (see  Route  12)  ; 
and  right,  to  Market  Lavington,  lm.,  Easterton,  14m.,  and 
TJ rcli font.  4m. — 

lm.  Market  Lavington  (Station:  Lavington,  2m.,  G.W.R.). 
This  is  another  large  village  of  about  1,000  inhabitants 
lying  in  a  valley  below  the  southern  downs  which  rise 
above  it  to  600  ft.  This  was  La  vent  one  in  the  D.B., 
Stupel  Lavington  in  the  N.Y.  of  1316.  and  later,  Lavington 
Forum  and  Market  or  East  Lavington.  It  is  the  tun  or 
enclosure  of  the  tribe  of  Leafings.  Stupel,  staple,  was  a 
post  set  up  to  show  that  here  was  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  market,  and  formerly  one  was  held  in  the  village  every 
week.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  on  high  ground  to 
our  left,  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  It  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  A  Norman 
Church  once  stood  here  and  during  restoration,  in  1862, 
there  was  foimd  both  in  the  wall  of  the  nave  and  in  the 
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chancel  arch,  pieces  of  stone  carved  with  cheveron  and 
billet  mouldings,  which  are  now  built  into  the  porch. 

The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  porch  has 
a  fine  inner  doorway  with  cusped  arch  and  niche  above. 
The  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century. 
The  south  aisle  wall  was  raised  and  a  west  window  built 
in  during  the  15th  century.  The  north  aisle  retains  its 
13th  century  door,  east  end  and  west  windows,  and  here  is 
a  piscina,  all  that  remains  of  a  chantry  chapel  founded 
by  Robert  de  la  Mere  in  1349.  A  15th  century  spiral  stone 
staircase  to  the  rood  loft  starts  from  tliis  aisle.  The 
chancel  dates  from  the  14th  century  and  possesses  a  cre¬ 
dence  and  a  squint.  The  reredos  of  Caen  stone,  alabaster 
and  marble  was  erected  in  1878  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Pearson,  a  former  rector.  In  the  vestry  is  pre¬ 
served  the  bowl  of  a  Norman  stoup  forming  a  piscina. 
The  Church  possesses  a  paten  dated  1726,  a  chalice  and 
a  paten  dated  1728,  a  flagon  dated  1732,  and  an  alms  dish 
dated  1741. 

Sir  Walter  Beauchamp,  Bt.,  d.  1429,  and  likewise  his 
son,  William,  Lord  St.  Amand,  d.  1457,  both  desired  in 
their  walls  that  they  should  be  buried  here. 

Bishop  Tanner,  of  St.  Asaph,  1673-1735,  author  of  “  No- 
titia  Monastiea,”  was  born  here  at  his  father’s  vicarage. 
John  Legg,  one  of  the  first  ornithologists  to  grasp  the 
migratory  movement  of  wild  birds,  and  who  published  his 
“  Discourse  on  the  Emigration  of  British  Birds  ”  in  1780, 
was  buried  here  in  1802.  During  the  Civil  Wars  Waller 
made  the  two  Lavingtons  his  base  when  he  attacked  Devizes, 
and  took  prisoner  Colonel  Long  and  his  Royalist  Wiltshire 
followers. 

Continuing  down  the  village  street  we  soon  pass  into  the 
parish  of  £m.,  Easterton,  where  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas 
was  built  in  1875.  Another  £m.  and  we  pass  through  the 
tithing  of  Eastcoit,  and  thus  go  on  our  way  to 

4m.,  Urchfont  (Stations  :  Patney,  4m. ;  Devizes,  5m., 
G.W.R.).— It  is  a  large  village  with  a  population  of 
about  700.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  called  Jercher-fonte, 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  Erches-fonte.  The  first 
syllable  is  probably  an  A.S.  personal  name,  or  it  may 
be  the  Celtic  Iwrch  —roebuck.  Font  is  from  the  A.S. 
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funt,  funta  =a  foaming  fount.  The  line  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  AH  Saints  to  the  north  of  the  village 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  with  pinnacles, 
south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts 
and  chancel.  The  tower  was  built  in  the  15th  century, 
and  possesses  eight  bells  ;  1,  treble,  dating  from  about 
1450,  and  probably  a  Sanctus  bell  ;  2,  1664  ;  3,  1745  ; 
4,  1658  ;  5,  1727  ;  6,  1848  ;  7,  1658  ;  and  8,  1610. 

The  porch  with  its  stone  roof  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  as  does  the  nave.  The  south  aisle  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  late  14tli  century  work.  The 
north  aisle  dates  from  the  15tli  century.  Both 
transepts  were  built  in  the  14th  century  ;  in  the  south 
transept  is  a  piscina,  and  here  was  probably  a  chantry 
chapel.  The  chancel  arch  is  13th  century  work.  The 
chancel  is  14th  century,  and  its  roof  is  the  special 
feature  of  the  church.  It  is  vaulted  in  stone  on  the 
inside,  with  the  central  and  intersecting  ribs  usual  at 
that  period.  The  subjects  of  the  carved  bosses  are, 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  a  Pelican  feeding  her 
young,  a  Mermaid,  two  Serpents.  Originally  the  roof 
outside  was  constructed  entirely  of  stone,  as  is  the 
porch  roof  to  this  day.  Within  the  chancel  is  a  coeval 
piscina  with  ogee  arch,  and  a  Purbeck  marble  monument 
to  Robert  Tot  hill,  died  1753,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal 
to  George  II.  There  are  fragments  of  old  glass  in  the 
windows.  The  west  doorway  still  possesses  its  original 
oak  and  iron  work.  The  font  is  13th  century.  When 
the  church  was  restored,  foundations  of  an  earlier  and 
smaller  building  were  revealed,  probably  dating  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  1523,  John  Bent  of  this  village, 
was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Devizes  for  holding  Protestant 
opinions. 

lm.  east  of  Urchfont  the  load  joins  the  main  Devizes 
4m.  Upavon  5m.  road  ( see  Route  8a). 

Leaving  West  Lavington,  we  go  under  the  G.W.R.  line 
at  Lavington  Station,  pass  a  turn  on  our  left  to  Liitle 
Chevtreil  (see  Route  12),  and  in  £m.  we  oome  to  cross-roads, 
right  to  Market  Lavington  (see  above),  left  to 
20m.  1  frn.,  Worton  and  Marston  (Station,  Lavington,  2£m., 

20  !m.  G.W.R. ),  two  little  isolated  villages  with  the  Church 
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of  Christ  Church,  built  in  1841,  lying  between  them. 

Wort  on  was  so  spelt  as  long  ago  as  the  N.V.  of  1310, 
and  is  probably  ufer-tun,  uvertun=the  upper  tun  or 
enclosure.  Marston  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  by  the 
mere,  marsh  or  ford,  and  through  it  runs  a  lit  tle  stream. 

Continuing  our  main  road  another  1  Jin.  brings  us  to  the 
beautiful  village  of 

Potterne  (Station  :  Devizes,  2m.,  G.W.R.  Motor-bus  to  22 111. 
and  from  Devizes).  Here,  in  the  main  street,  is  a  row  of 
ancient  timbered  houses  dating  from  the  15th  and  lOtli 
centuries.  Porch  House,  one  of  the  row,  is  a  cruciform 
building,  and  may  well  have  been  a  church  house  or  ancient 
parish  room.  It  has  survived  many  changes,  and  has  been 
in  turn  a  brewery,  a  bakehouse,  and  the  Pack  House  Inn. 

In  1872  it  was  bought  by  the  artist,  George  Richmond,  and 
by  him  was  restored  to  its  present  perfection  of  timber  and 
plaster.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on  our  right,  is  a  beautiful 
building,  and  consists  of  a  central  embattled  tower,  north 
and  south  porches,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel.  The 
tower  is  early  14tli  century  work  and  contains  six  bells, 
one  dating  from  the  14th  century,  two  dated  1624,  two 
dated  1713  and  1771,  respectively,  and  one  dated  1820. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  very  fine  work,  all  of  the  13th 
century,  and  was  erected  at  the  same  time  as  Salisbury, 
by  the  same  founder,  Bishop  Poore.  The  door  in  the 
north  porch  is  the  original  13th  century  oak  one. 

The  small  doorway  in  the  tower  staircase  which 
leads  to  the  rood-loft  remains.  In  the  north  transept  is  a 
piscina,  and  also  one  in  the  south  transept,  in  the  present 
vestry.  In  the  chancel  are  beautiful  lancet  windows,  and 
here  is  an  aumbry  and  a  piscina.  By  the  west  wall  near 
the  font  stands  a  Saxon  font,  which  was  found  beneath  the 
present  font  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1872.  It  is 
a  round  bowl  of  stone,  and  bears  the  inscriptions  : — 

“  SICUT  CERVUS  DESIDERAT  AD  FONTES  A 
QUARIUM  ITA  DESIDERAT  ANIMA  MEA  AD  TE  DS 
AMEN.”  “  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  waterbrook,  so 
longeth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God,  Amen.”  This  font 
probably  belonged  to  a  Saxon  church  which  st  ood  in  the 
lower  graveyard.  The  church  possesses  two  chalices,  two 
patens,  and  a  flagon,  all  dated  1704. 
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From  Potteme  we  go  on  and  upwards  for  another  two 
miles,  and  so  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  at 

DEVIZES. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  Berks  and  Hants  section. 

Motor-bus  to  Bath  ;  Motor-bus  to  Lavington. 

Hotels.- — The  Bear,  Black  Swan,  in  the  Market  Place  ; 
The  Castle,  New  Park  Street  ;  The  Crown,  St.  John 
Street. 

Post  Office.- — 44,  Market  Place.  Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  open  8- — 8  ;  Sundays,  8.30 — 10  a.m.  Deliveries, 
7,  11,  2.30,  5.55  ;  Last  Despatch,  9.10  ;  Sub-Offices  : 
Bath  Boad  ;  Estcourt  Street  ;  Long  Street  ;  London 
Road. 

Places  of  Worship. — St.  John  the  Baptist  ;  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  ;  St.  Peter’s,  Bath  Road  ;  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  three  Baptist  Chapels,  Congregational  Chapel, 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Salvation  Army. 

Distances. — London,  88m.  ;  Salisbury,  23m.  ;  Bath,  20m. ; 

Swindon,  21m.  ;  Marlborough,  14m.  ;  Caine,  7m. 
Population  (1911). — 6,739. 

Market  Day,  Thursday.  Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 

Fairs,  April  20-21  ;  October  20-21  ;  February  14. 
Papers  published. — Wiltshire  Gazette,  Wiltshire  Advertiser, 
Wiltshire  Telegraph. 

Depot  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment. — London  Road,  lira. 
The  old  town  of  Devizes  stands  high  on  a  spur  of  the 
Marlborough  Downs,  while  some  five  miles  to  the  south 
stretches  Salisbury  Plain,  so  that  it  lies  in  a  particularly 
healthy  and  bracing  spot.  It  is  the  second  town  of 
importance  in  the  County,  and  here  the  County  Assizes 
are  held,  alternately  with  Salisbury,  the  chief  town.  There 
is  a  large  dairy  industry,  a  bacon  factory,  and  a  tobacco 
and  snuff  factory. 

The  name  Devizes  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word 
“  devisse,”  but  it  is  now  uncertain  what  divisions  of  land 
the  word  refers  to.  The  history  of  the  town  begins  with 
that  untiring  builder,  Bishop  Roger,  the  friend  of  He  my  I., 
who  made  him  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  it  was  who  built 
Devizes  Castle,  and  had  there,  under  his  care,  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy,  brother  of  the  King.  With  Stephen,  evil 
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days  came  to  old  Roger,  suspicion  fell  upon  liiin,  and  lie 
was  besieged  at  Devizes.  When  the  castle  was  forced  to 
surrender,  he  retired  to  Salisbury,  there  soon  to  die  of  old 
age  and  a  broken  heart.  Next  the  castle  was  captured  for 
the  Empress  Matilda,  and  from  her  the  town  received  its 
first  charter.  Devizes  now  became  a  royal  residence. 
John  was  often  here,  and  later  came  his  son,  Henry  III., 
who  shut  within  the  castle  walls,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  when 
that  favourite  fell  into  disgrace.  After  these  early  turbulent 
times  Devizes  led  a  more  peaceful  existence  till  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  the  castle  was  again  the  scene  of  strife.  It 
was  held  by  the  Royalists  and  besieged  by  Waller,  who 
stationed  his  batteries  near  Roundaway  Down  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Lord  Hertford,  who 
came  with  assistance  from  Oxford,  and  Waller  was  sent 
flying  towards  Bristol.  Some  two  years  later  Cromwell 
was  at  Devizes,  the  town  won  for  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  the  castle  demolished.  Two  notable  men  came  here 
in  the  18th  century.  In  1756  James  Wolfe,  then  a  young 
colonel  of  28,  was  at  Devizes  recruiting  for  the  army, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  he  lodged  at  the  Lamb  Inn,  winch 
stands  to  the  west  of  the  Town  Hall.  In  1761  Edward 
Gibbon,  the  famous  historian  was  stationed  here  when 
a  captain  in  the  Hants  Militia. 

The  Market  Place  is  a  wide  open  space  in  the  centre  ot 
the  town.  Here  stands  the  Market  Cross  presented  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  1814.  He  was  Recorder  of  the  borough 
for  30  years,  and  as  Mr.  Addington  was  six  times  member 
of  Parliament  for  Devizes  and  was  its  representative  both 
when  he  was  Speaker  and  when  he  was  Prime  Minister  in 
1801.  On  one  side  of  the  Cross  is  the  following  inscription  : 

“  On  Thursday  the  25th  of  January,  1753,  Ruth  Pierce 
of  Pottcrn,  in  this  County,  agreed  with  three  other  women 
to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat  in  the  Market,  each  paying  her  due 
proportion  towards  the  same.  One  of  these  women,  in 
collecting  the  several  quotas  of  money,  discovered  a  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  demanded  of  Ruth  Pierce  the  sum  which  was 
wanting  to  make  good  the  amount.  Ruth  Pierce  protested 
that  she  had  paid  her  share  and  said  “  She  wished  she  might 
drop  down  dead  if  she  had  not.”  She  rashly  repeated  this 
awful  wish,  when,  to  the  consternation  and  terror  of  the 
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surrounding  multitude,  she  instantly  fell  down  and  expired, 
having  the  money  concealed  in  her  hand.” 

The  drinking  fountain  at  the  north  end  of  the  Market 
Place  was  erected  in  1870,  and  is  in  memory  of  T.  H.  S. 
Sotheron  Escourt,  Esq.,  who  was  M.  P.  for  Devizes  and 
North  Wilts  for  many  years.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Market  Place  stands  the  old  Bear  Inn.  It  was  kept  by  the 
father  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  1769-1830,  and  in  1780, 
Fanny  Burney  was  here  with  Mrs.  Thrale.  In  her  diary 
she  records  that  she  met  the  future  painter,  “  a  most  lovely 
boy  of  ten,  who  seems  not  merely  t  he  wonder  of  the  family, 
but  of  the  times,  for  his  astonishing  skill  in  drawing. 
They  protest  that  he  has  never  had  any  instruction,  yet 
showed  us  some  of  his  productions  that  were  really  beautiful. 
I  was  equally  struck  with  the  boy  and  his  works.”  The 
Inn  now  contains  many  engravings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
and  his  parents  and  some  autograph  letters  of  his.  In 
o  den  days  two  pillars  stood  before  the  Inn,  carrying  a  bear 
above  them,  but  this  sign  was  removed  in  1801.  Near  the 
Bear  Inn  stands  the  Corn  Exchange,  with  standing  room 
for  3,000  people. 

From  the  Market  Place,  St.  John  Street,  leads  us  east  past 
the  old  TFooZ  Hall,  a  building  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  once  the  house  of  the  Clothiers  of  the  Guild  of 
Merchants.  It  is  now  used  as  business  premises. 

Opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  (not  open  to  the 
public).  The  building  stands  on  a  mound  which  is  partly 
artificial.  The  inner  moat  remains,  but  an  outer  line  of 
defence  is  now  barely  traceable  at  the  back  of  houses  on 
t  he  west  side  of  St.  John  Street.  One  original  tower  and  a 
pit  dungeon  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  history  of  tins  Castle, 
built  by  Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury  has  been  given 
in  the  historical  survey  of  the  town. 

Near  by  stands  the  beautiful 

Church  of  St.  John. — It  consists  of  an  embattled  central 
tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave  with  aisles,  transepts, 
chapels  and  chancel.  The  original  Norman  building  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Roger  and  probably  finished  about  115(1  ; 
It  consisted  of  tower,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel,  and 
these,  with  alterations,  remain.  The  tower  is  a  fine 
specimen  ot  Norman  work  ;  it  has  a  turret  to  the  north- 
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west  and  stood  originally  on  four  arches,  two  pointed  and 
two  round.  William  of  Malmesbury  (12th  century)  wrote  : 

“  The  courses  of  stone  were  so  correctly  laid  that  the 
lines  of  juncture  escape  the  eye  and  lead  one  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  wall  is  composed  of  a  single  block.”  The 
parapet  and  pinnacles  were  added  in  the  15th' century. 

The  aisles  were  added  to  the  Norman  nave  in  1450,  and 
all  were  lengthened  in  1805.  The  transepts  remain  almost 
untouched.  In  the  north  transept  is  a  small  Norman 
window,  an  old  doorway  to  the  rood-loft,  and  squints  in  the 
east  wall.  The  chancel  was  restored  in  1844,  but  the 
Norman  vaulting  remains  and  an  original  window  in  the 
north  wall.  The  walls  are  finely  arcaded  and  the  transverse 
arch  springs  from  beautifully  sculptured  capitals.  Without 
is  a  string  course  of  corbel  heads.  The  south  chapel  was 
founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  Lord  St.  Amand,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  parapet  bears  Tudor  roses. 
The  north  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  is  of  about  the 
same  date.  In  the  east  window  is  the  inscription  “  orate 
p.  bono  statu  Ricardi  Lamb”  (Pray  for  the  good  estate 
of  Richard  Lamb).  Both  chapels  have  good  oak  ceilings. 
The  choir  stalls  and  the  screen  date  from  the  reign  of 
James  II. 

The  Town  Hall,  St.  John  Street,  was  opened  in  1S08,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  older  Guildhall.  Within  arc 
preserved  Charters  of  Henry  III.,  1228,  Henry  IV,, 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  1605,  Charles  I. 

and  James  II.  Here  is  also  the  borough  plate,  including 
a  loving-cup  of  1620,  two  maces  of  1660-1,  and  two  staves 
dated  1700. 

Near  by  is  St.  John's  Alley,  where  are  some  15th  century 
houses  practically  untouched. 

Passing  through  the  Brittox,  a  street  probably  standing 
on  the  site  of  an  “  embattled  way  ”  (French  bretesque), 
we  come  at  the  north-east  of  the  town  to 

St.  Mary’s  Church.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  Bishop 
Roger,  as  was  St,  Jolrn’s  Church,  but  little  of  the  original 
Norman  work  remains.  The  building  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave, 
with  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  embattled  porch  is  of  the 
Trans-Norman  period,  though  the  upper  .part  of  the 
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doorway  was  rebuilt  about  1612  ;  a  turret  stair  leads  to  a 
par  vise,  or  priests’  room,  where  is  a  14th  century  window. 
The  tower,  nave  and  aisles  were  all  rebuilt  by  William 
Smyth,  a  Devises  citizen  who  died  in  1436.  On  the  roof 
of  the  nave  is  inserted  “  orate  pro  aia  Willi  Smyth  qui 
ista  eccliam  fieri  fecit,  qui  obiit  primo  die  mensis  Junii 
anno  Domini  millo  ccccxxxvi.”  (Pray  for  the  soul  of 
William  Smyth,  who  caused  this  church  to  be  built  and 
who  died  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  June  A.D.  1436.) 
The  oak  nave  roof  carries  some  very  fine  corbels  ;  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  then  reigning  King,  Henry  VI., 
his  Queen  Margaret,  and  Robert  Neville,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  more  in  the  style  of  the  14th 
century  than  of  the  15th  century,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
res  of  the  work.  The  loth  century  chancel  arch  is  cut 
through  the  original  Norman  wall  ;  on  its  west  side  are 
two  canopied  niches  with  squints  below.  In  the  chancel 
the  Norman  walls  remain,  though  the  interesting  arcade 
which  ran  round  the  walls  was  partly  cut  away  in  the  15th 
century  when  the  Norman  windows  were  replaced  by  large 
windows.  The  Norman  east  window  was  restored  in  1852, 
but  the  original  stones  were  used.  Four  of  the  six  bells 
date  from  the  17th  century.  Outside,  on  the  east  gable  of 
the  nave,  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  An 
entry  in  the  register  tells  how  incense  was  used  after  a  visit 
from  Cromwell’s  troops  “  to  remove  all  traces  of  their 
esprit  de  corps.” 

St.  James's  Church,  Southbroom,  on  the  London  Road, 
Jm.  east,  was  rebuilt  in  1834,  with  the  exception  of 
the  15th  century  tower.  This  tower  still  bears  traces  of 
Waller’s  bombardment  of  Devizes  in  1643. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  Bath  Road,  was  built  in  1866. 

The  Museum  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  Long  Street  (open  10-4,  entrance  3d.),  was 
opened  in  1874,  and  contains  some  fine  collections  and  many 
antiquities  found  in  the  county. 

Here  is  the  fine  Stourhcad  Collection  of  antiquities  found 
in  barrows,  andmade  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and  Mr.W.  Cunning- 
ton;  the  Celtic  Collection,  made  by  Mr.  John  Britton,  which 
includes  models  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  ;  the  Wcsthury 
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Collection  of  Romano -British  utensils  found  on  the  site  of 
the  Westbury  Ironworks  ;  the  Romano- British  Collection, 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Cunnington  from  recent 
excavations  of  ancient  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  a 
collection  of  British  birds  ;  a  herbarium  of  several  thousand 
Wiltshire  plants  ;  a  geological  collection  ;  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  Wiltshire  tokens,  and  a  large  and 
valuable  library  of  books  relating  to  the  county. 

Hilworth,  reached  by  a  footbridge  across  the  railway,  is 
the  ancient  place  of  execution,  and  the  gallows  ditch  may 
still  be  seen. 
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Route  3.— SALISBURY  TO  FRO  ME. 

By  road,  28  miles. 

By  rail  :  Salisbury,  Warminster,  Westbury,  G.W.R. 

Westbury  to  Frome,  Ct.W.R.  (Wilts  and  Somerset  section.) 

This  Route  takes  us  through  the  valley  of  the  Wylye  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
roads  to  traverse  in  all  Wiltshire.  We  have  the  river,  the 
peace  of  the  water-meadows,  old  villages  hidden  away 
amongst  clustering  trees,  and  high  to  right  and  left  the 
wide  sweeping  downs.  We  leave  Salisbury  as  on  Route  2, 
and  again  pass  through  Bcmcrton,  lm.  ;  Wilton,  3m  ; 

South  Newton,  5m.  ;  Great  Wishford,  6m.  ;  and  Stapleford, 

7m.  Here  our  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left  and  wre  br«ak 
new  ground.  To  our  left,  beyond  the  river  Wylye  and  the 
railway  line,  stands  up  the  great  Grovely  Wood,  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  woods  in  the  county,  and,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  forest.  The  Roman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to 
the  Mendips  passes  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  at 
Grovely  Earthworks,  lying  towards  us,  arc  the  remains  of 
a  British  town,  60  acres  in  extent.  Two  miles  brings  us  to  9Jm. 

Steeple  Langford  (Station  :  Wylye,  2m.,  G.W.R. ). — This 
village  derives  its  name  from  Staple  =woolfair,  and 
A.S.  lang=long,  and  is  thus  the  wool  fair  by  the  long  ford. 

On  our  left  stands  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  consisting  of  a 
western  tower  with  small  leaden  steeple,  south  porch,  nave, 
with  aisle  and  chancel.  The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is 
14th  century,  while  the  higher  stages  were  added  in  the 
15th  century.  The  porch  is  modern.  The  nave  dates 
from  the  14th  century,  but  the  chancel  arch  is  12th  century, 
and  gives  proof  of  an  earlier  church.  It  has  a  hagioscope 
on  the  north  side.  The  north  aisle  is  14th  century,  with  a 
doorway  of  that  date,  but  with  windows  dating  from  the 
15th  century.  In  this  aisle  is  the  original  roof  with  carved 
bosses,  some  oak  benches,  and  a  desk  carved  with  poppy- 
heads.  Here,  too,  on  the  north  wall,  is  the  front  of  the 
14th  century  tomb  of  the  Mompesson  family,  with  five 
shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  Mompesson,  Godwyn, 
Drew'e,  Watkins  and  Leigh.  Another  panel,  with  four 
heart-shaped  centres  and  one  quartered,  is  fixed  to  the 
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blocked-up  doorway.  On  the  east  wall  is  an  altar-tomb 
dated  1576.  It  bears  the  initials  I.M.  =  John  Mompesson. 
The  chancel  is  modern  ;  on  the  north  wall  is  the  effigy,  in 
colour,  of  Joseph  Collier,  rector  here  1607-35.  At  the  foot 
of  the  rood-stair  doorway  is  placed  a  small  incised  slab. 
It  is  said  to  represent  Waleran,  huntsman  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  font  is  early  Norman,  square,  and  standing 
on  pillars. 

The  road  south  of  the  Church  leads  across  the  Wvlye 
to  the  several  charming  villages  which  lie  upon  its 
right  bank.  They  are  all  very  well  worth  a  visit  and  are 
described  below,  in  a  supplementary  Route,  3a,  Great 
Wishford  to  Warminster. 

Continuing  our  way,  a  lane  on  our  right  leads  to  Tarnbury 
Castle  ( see  below).  Passing  through  the  tithing  of 
Bathampton,  with  Bathampton  House  on  our  left,  we  reach 

llm.  jn  another  mile,  Deptford,  a  hamlet.  The  road  right  leads 
to  Yarnbury  Castle,  525  ft.,  it  is  a  large  and  very  perfect 
British  Camp,  wherein  is  held  an  annual  sheep  fair  on 
October  4th.  To  the  east  of  it  stretches  Berwick  Down,  to 
the  west  Deptford  Dozen,  and  on  both  lie  many  tumuli. 
A  road  left  just  beyond  Deptford  leads  to  Wylye,  4m.  ( see 
Route  3a).  On  a  road  slightly  ascending  we  reach,  in 
another  mile, 

12m.  Fisherton  de  la  Mere  (Station  :  Wylye,  ljm.,  G.W.R.). — 
In  the  D.B.  the  village  Is  called  Fiser-tone,  and  is  probably 
the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  fisheries,  but  by  some  it  is 
thought  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Fitzurse  family — 
Fitzer-ton — and  the  Fitznese  did  hold  land  in  the  county 
and  gave  their  name  to  Langley  Fitzurse  ( see  Route  16). 
The  affix  de  la  Mere  is  derived  from  the  family  of  that  name 
who  held  this  Manor  in  1390.  A  Sir  John  de  la  Mere  was 
Sheriff  of  Wilts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Church  of 
St.  Mary  to  the  left  of  our  road  consists  of  embattled  south 
tower,  wherein  is  a  porch,  nave,  north  transept,  and 
chancel.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1833  on  Trans  Norman  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  tower  and  the  font  alone  date  from  the 
original  church.  The  chancel  is  a  rebuilding  of  1862. 

The  next  village  on  our  route  is 

14m.  Codford  St.  Mary  (Station  :  Codford,  14m.,  G.W.R.),  an 
ancient  place  and  appearing  in  a  Saxon  Charter  901  a.P. 
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as  Codanford.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Coteford  and  in  (he  N.V. 
of  1316  it  was  Coteford.  It  is  probably  the  ford  (over  the 
Wylye)  of  one  Coda,  but  it  may  be  the  ford  by  the  cottage, 

M.  Eng.,  Cote  =a  cottage.  On  the  downs  lm.  north  of  the 
village  is  Codford  Circle,  619  ft.,  an  earthwork  surrounded 
by  a  low  rampart.  A  road  south  leads  to  Stockton,  lm., 
and  a  footpath  west  leads,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Wylye, 
to  Sherrington,  lm.  (for  both,  see  Route  3a).  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  to  the  right  of  our  road,  was  partly  rebuilt  and 
restored  in  1843.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  with  south  aisle  and  chancel  with  aisle.  The 
tower  dates  from  the  16th  century.  In  the  nave  is  a  Norman 
font  and  part  of  the  elaborately  carved  chancel  arch  is  also 
Norman.  The  chancel  is  Trans  Norman,  and  in  the  chancel 
aisle  is  an  altar-tomb  to  Sir  Richard  Mompesson, 
bearing  his  effigy.  A  road  north  from  the  village  leads 
to  Chiiternc  St.  Mary  and  Chitterne  All  Saints,  3m.  (see 
Route  2).  Another  4m.  brings  us  to 

Codford  St.  Peter  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — The  Church  144m. 
of  St.  Peter  is  on  our  right.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle  and 
chancel.  Here  we  find  work  of  the  12th,  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  The  tower  dates  from  the  14th,  and  bears  some 
fine  gargoyles  with  the  Hungerford  arms  over  the  doorway. 

In  the  nave  is  a  Norman  font.  In  1864  a  north  aisle  was 
added,  and  the  chancel  arch  and  the  chancel  rebuilt,  but 
a  13th  century  triple  sedilia,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  present 
chancel,  was  replaced  from  the  original  building.  During 
restoration  a  sculptured  stone  was  found  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  Saxon  work 
of  the  10th  century.  The  stone  stands  4  ft.  high,  and  on  it 
is  carved  the  figure  of  a  man  with  one  hand  reaching  up 
towards  some  fruit.  A  road  south  of  the  village  leads  to 
Codford  Station  and  on  across  the  Wylye  to  Boyton,  lm. 

( see  Route  3a). 

Little  more  than  a  mile,  with  the  valley  on  our  left  and 
the  downs  on  our  right,  brings  us  to 

Upton  Lovel  (Station  :  Codford,  ljm.,  G.W.R.). — This  is  15  Jm 
A.S.  up  and  tun,  “  the  upper  town  or  enclosure,”  and  here 
the  Lovel  family  were  once  lords  of  the  manor.  The  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a 
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low  square  tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave  and 
chancel.  Both  tower  and  nave  were  rebuilt  in  1633.  The 
font  is  Norman,  found  during  restoration  in  1892,  and 
placed  in  the  nave  on  a  new  pedestal.  The  chancel  dates 
from  about  1180  and  is  part  of  the  original  building.  On 
the  south  side  is  a  defaced  piscina,  and  on  the  north  side 
an  aumbry  with  dog-tooth  moulding.  Within  the  sanctuary 
is  a  tomb  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  who  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  Lovel  family  who  once  lived  here, 
and  who  gave  their  name  to  the  village  as  we  have  already 
noted.  Nothing  now  remains  of  their  manor  house,  the 
present  one  being  a  modern  building.  A  slightly  ascending 
road  brings  us  in  another  mile  to 

Knook  (Station  :  Heytesbury,  I  m.,rG.W.R.). — This  is  the 
C’unnche  of  the  D.B.,  the  Kunuc  of  1210,  and  the  Knouk 
of  the  N.V.  of  1316.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
Cnoc  =a  hill  or  mound  and  some  2m.  north  lies  Knook 
Barrow,  621  ft.,  a  British  earthwork  later  used  by  the 
Romans.  East  and  west  of  the  Barrow  runs  Old  Ditch 
which  stretches  from  Wcstbury  Leigh  across  Salisbury  Plain 
to  Durnford  ( sec  Route  1).  The  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
to  our  left,  consists  of  north  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The 
building  was  restored  in  1882,  but  Norman  work  remains  in 
the  chancel  arch  and  the  south  door  is  wholly  Norman,  with 
a  fine  tympanum  above,  carved  to  represent  a  lion  and  a 
dragon  feeding  on  a  tree.  A  stone  to  the  west  of  the  door 
represents  what  is  left  of  a  sundial,  probably  Saxon.  On 
Ktwolc  Down,  to  the  north,  are  the  sites  of  two  British 
villages.  Continuing  our  way,  another  mile  brings  us  to 
(the  road  right  leads  by  Chiller nc  St.  Mary  to  Amcsbnry 
( see  Routes  2  and  1 ) 

Hcylcsbury  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.  ;  population  (1911), 
533  ;  Tnn,  Angel  Hotel.) 

Once  a  market  town,  this  parish  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wylye.  It  has  a  long 
history,  for  in  the  U.B.  it  was  known  as  Iles-tre-be  and 
Has-tred-berie,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  as  Hegh-tre-bury, 
and  is  probably  the  town  or  bury  (A.S.,  byrig),  near  the 
higli  tree.  In  the  days  of  Henry  II.  Heytesbury  was 
divided  into  four  parts  and  belonged  to  the  Dunstanvilles, 
Montforts,  Badlesmeres  and  Burghershes.  Later,  in  the 
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reign  of  Richard  II.  it  belonged  to  Lord  Hungerford, 
and  his  family  built  almshouses  here  in  1449.  These  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1769,  and  the  present  Georgian  quad¬ 
rangle  building  was  then  erected.  The  Church  of  S.S.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  consists  of  a  low 
square  central  tower,  modern  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  clerestoried  chancel  with 
north  and  south  aisles.  A  Norman  building  once  stood  here 
but  the  church  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  13th  century. 
The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  13th,  the  upper  stage  14th 
century.  The  west  end  of  the  nave,  the  arcades,  the  aisles 
and  the  transepts  all  date  from  the  13th  century,  though 
the  transepts  were  remodelled  in  the  15tli  century.  The 
clerest  ory  of  the  nave  was  added  in  the  15th  century,  and  of 
the  same  date  is  the  waggon-head  roof.  The  arcades  of  the 
chancel  are  Trans-Norman,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a 
coeval  piscina.  These  arcades  were  opened  out  at  the 
restoration  in  1867,  and  the  chancel  aisles  rebuilt  on  the 
old  foundations.  The  north  transept  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  as  a  chantry  chapel  by  Walter,  Lord 
Hungerford,  in  1421,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  fine  screen  of 
stone,  with  fan- vaulting  and  here  is  an  aumbry. 
There  were  formerly  two  chantry  chapels  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  one  in  the  chancel  aisle  and  the 
other  probably  in  the  south  transept.  In  1914  the  south 
transept  was  restored  to  its  original  use  and  furnished  as 
a  chapel.  The  tower  holds  six  bells,  and  the  tenor  is 
mediaival,  bearing  two  coats  of  arms,  Knollys  and  Fowell, 
and  the  inscription  “  Intonat  E  Celis  Vox  Campano 
Michaelis.” 

The  road  south  of  the  church  leads  to  Tytkerington,  1  |m. 
{see  Route  3a).  To  the  north  of  the  village  lies  Heylesbury 
House,  standing  in  a  park  of  some  95  acres.  The  house 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1784.  It  possesses  some  old  tiles, 
probably  from  the  lloor  of  the  Hungerford  Chapel,  in  the 
church.  One  bears  the  arms  of  Robert  Wyvill,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  1329-75,  and  others  bear  the  devices,  supporters 
and  crest  of  the  Hungerford  family. 

Leaving  Heytesbury,  we  have  on  our  right  Cotlcy  Hill, 
634  ft.,  where  is  a  tumulus  surrounded  by  an  entrenchment. 
To  the  left  a  road  leads  across  the  Wylye  to  Sutton  Veny, 
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1  Jm.  ( see  Route  3a).  Another  1  Jm.  brings  us  to 
18 Am.  Norton  Havant  (Station  :  Heytesbury,  1  Jm.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  was  the  Nortone  of  the  D.B.,  and  is  the  north  tun  or 
enclosure.  In  1310  one  Johnnes  Bavent  was  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  hence  the  affix.  Away  to  the  north  above  the 
village  stands  Scraiclibury  Hill,  049  ft.,  and  on  its  summit 
is  a  British  camp  of  40  acres,  with  ditch,  rampart,  and  three 
entrances.  Scratchbury  is  probably  from  the  Celtic,  crech, 
crechen  =a  hill,  and  A.S.  byrig  =a  town  or  earthwork.  The 
Church  of  All  Saints,  to  the  left  of  our  road,  was  rebuilt  in 
1840,  but  still  carries  a  14th  century  embattled  tower 
containing  four  bells,  one  of  which  is  mediaeval.  The 
archway  between  nave  and  south  chapel  is  also  14th 
century  work,  and  in  the  chapel  is  a  brass  to  John  and 
Agnes  Benet  dated  1461. 

Resuming  our  road,  we  continue  to  have  the  liigh  downs 
on  our  right,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Bisliopstrow,  a  road 
right,  leads  up  to  Middle  Hill,  500  ft.,  whereon  is  a  tumulus. 
Across  the  Wylye,  to  the  south,  are  the  sites  of  two  Roman 
villas.  We  now  come  to 

20m,  Bisliopstrow  (Station  :  Warminster,  1  Jm.,  G.W.R.). — Here 
Saint  Aldhelm  is  said  to  have  preached,  and  while  so  doing  he 
stuck  his  ash  staff  into  the  ground,  and  straightway  it  put 
forth  leaves.  Henceforth  the  spot  was  known  as  “  bishop’s 
tree.”  The  church  to  our  left  is  dedicated  to  this  Saint,  but 
nothing  now  remains  of  Saxon  times  save  the  foundations. 
The  tower  is  15th  century,  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
rebuilt  in  1757.  The  road  south  of  the  church  leads  to 
Sutton  Veny,  1  Jm.  ( see  Route  3a).  West  of  Bishopstrow 
we  part  company  with  the  Wylye,  which  now  flow's  from 
the  south,  but  the  downs  are  still  with  us,  and  high  above 
us  to  the  right  stands  Battlesbury,  682  ft.,  on  which  is  a 
British  encampment  of  23  acres.  Another  mile  and  we 
are  in 

WARMINSTER; 


21m  Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  Salisbury  and  Westbury  branch. 
Hotels. — Bath  Arms,  Old  Bell,  High  Street  :  Temperance 
Hotel,  Silver  Street. 

Market. — Saturday.  Fairs — April  22nd.  August  11th, 
October  26th. 
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Post  Office. — Market  Place.  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Distances.- — London,  96  ;  Swindon,  37  ;  Chippenham,  21  ; 

Salisbury>  21  ;  Devizes,  17  ;  Melksham,  14  ;  Trow¬ 
bridge,  9  ;  Westbury,  4. 

Golf  Course,  18  holes.  South  and  West  Wilts  Kennels, 

Sutton  Veny,  3m. 

This  quiet  market  town  has  probably  altered  little 
since  Corbett,  on  one  of  his  rural  rides,  found  everything 
in  it  sound  and  good.  It  consists  principally  of  one  main 
street  some  mile  long,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Bath, 
Frome,  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury  roads.  In  Saxon  times 
it  was  Worge-Mynster,  in  the  D.B.,  Guer-minstrc,  and  in 
the  N.V.  of  1316,  Were-Mynster.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Were  (the  stream)  and  A.S.  mynster  =churcli 
or  monastery.  The  parish  church  is  called  the  Minster, 
but  no  monastic  building  is  ever  known  to  have  stood  here. 
The  family  of  Maudit  were  tenants,  under  the  Crown,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  I  to  Richard  II.,  and  had  to  provide 
the  King  with  lodging  when  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  service  was  again  rendered  by  the  Tliynne  family  when 
Charles  II  was  here,  and  later  when  George  III  and  his 
family  came  to  the  town.  In  the  High  Street  stands  the 
Town  Hall,  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath  in  1830,  and  also 
t  he  Chapel  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  chantry  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  notliing  at  all  remains  of  the  original,  and 
all  is  modern  save  the  15th  century  tower.  West  of  the 
town  beyond  the  Obelisk,  erected  in  1782,  and  to  our  right, 
is  Church  Street.  Here  stands  the  Grammar  School  founded 
by  the  first  Lord  Weymouth  in  1707.  It  possesses  a  door 
designed  by  Wren,  and  here  was  educated  Dr.  Arnold. 
Beyond  the  School  stands  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Denys. 
It  consists  of  a  central  embattled  tower,  south  and  west 
porches,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts  and  chancel 
with  south  aisle.  Of  the  original  Norman  church  nothing 
now  remains,  save  a  little  window  near  the  north-east  pier 
of  the  tower.  The  tower  and  south  porch  are  14th  century 
work,  and  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  as  a  chantry  chapel,  by  the  family  of 
Maudit.  All  the  rest  of  the  church  is  a  modern  rebuilding. 
The  organ  was  given  to  Salisbury  Cathedral  by  George  III., 
but  being  of  insufficient  power  was  procured  by  Warminster. 
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To  the  east  of  the  town  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Chapel 
of  Ease,  built  in  1865,  and  to  the  south  is  Christ  Church, 
Samboume,  built  in  1S31.  Charles  II.,  when  escaping 
from  England,  is  supposed  to  have  slept,  where  is  now 
St.  George’s  Convent,  East  Street. 

Leaving  Warminster  we  go  west  and  follow  the  Fromc 
main  road,  with  the  woods  of  Lcniglcat  soon  rising  on  our 
left.  In  2  |m.  we  pass  through  the  hamlet  of  Upper 
Whiibournc,  and  standing  above  us.  to  the  north,  lies  Cleg 
Hill,  800  ft.,  whereon  is  an  ancient  entrenchment.  Another 
|m.  brings  us  to  a  road  to  the  left  leading  to  Middle  Whit- 
bourne,  a  hamlet,  and  just  beyond  is  a  road  to  the  right, 
which  takes  us  to  Corslcy,  lm.,  and  to  Cliapmanslade,  2m. 

Corslcy  (Stations  :  Frome,  3m.  ;  Warminster,  4m., 
G.W.R.). — It  is  mentioned  in  the  D.B.  as  Corse-lie, 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  as  Corselegh.  The  word  may 
be  derived  from  Welsh  cors  =a  marsh  and  A.S.  liegan 
=to  lie  down,  and  so  =an  open  space,  and  thus  be  “  the 
meadow  by-the-marsh,”  or  it  may  be  Corson-legli,  “the 
meadow  of  Corsa.”  Here  a  farmhouse  of  Elizabethan  red 
brick  was  once  the  manor  house,  and  was  owned  by 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Thymic,  who  later  became  the 
wife  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  brother.  In  the  house 
Sir  Walter  is  supposed  to  have  smoked  his  historic 
first  pipe  of  tobacco  in  England.  The  Church  of 
St.  Margaret,  on  our  right,  was  rebuilt  in  1833,  and 
consists  of  tower  and  nave  only.  It  possesses  a  paten 
dating  from  1500. 

Following  the  road  north  beyond  the  church  anot  her 
mile,  by  a  right-hand  turn,  brings  us  to 

Chapmansladc  (Stations  :  Frome,  4m. ;  Warminster, 
4m.,  G.W.R.). — The  road  left  of  the  village  leads  by 
the  side  of  Black  Dog  Wood,  lm.  across  the  county 
boundary  into  Dorset,  and  so  to  Frome,  4m.,  to  the 
right  the  road  leads  to  Westbury,  4m.  (see  Route  12). 
In  the  village  is  the  Church  of  S.S.  Philip  and  James, 
built  in  1867.  The  name  is  probably  from  the  A.S. 
chepe  =a  market,  and  gelad  or  lad  =a  way,  and  so  is 
“  the  way  of  the  marketers  or  pedlars.” 

Returning  to  our  main  road,  another  ljm.  brings  us 
to  the  county  boundary,  and  in  2fm.  we  reach 
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Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — The  George  (R.A.C.)  ;  The  Crown  (garage). 

Within  the  county  boundary  a  road  to  the  left  leads 
through  t  he  park  to 

Longlcat  House,  2m.  (open  to  the  public  Mon., 
Thurs.,  Sat.,  Jan.  1st,  July  31st,  after  that  date  Mon., 
Sat.,  11.30-1,  2-5.30  Park  open  to  the  public — no  motel's 
on  Sunday). — This  is  one  of  England’s  most  fair  and 
famous  homes.  The  large  16th  century  mansion  stands 
surrounded  by  12  miles  of  park  and  woodland,  renowned 
for  their  glory  of  old  trees,  and  through  the  grounds  runs 
a  branch  of  the  river  Frome,  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and  to 
the  south-east  Shearwater  Lake  38  acres  in  extent. 

A  priory  of  Black  Canons  was  founded  here  about  1270, 
by  Sir  John  Vernon,  and  near  by  was  built  a  mill,  to  which 
water  was  brought  from  Horninysham  (2^ in. )  by  a  long 
“  leat  ”  or  watercourse.  Hence  the  name.  In  1529  the 
religious  house  was  suppressed,  and  in  1540  the  property 
was  bought  by  Sir  John  Thynne.  In  1567  he  began 
building  the  house  we  see  to-day.  Tradition  attributes 
the  design  to  John  of  Padua,  and  whether  or  no  he  was  the 
architect,  Longleat  is  an  example  of  Italian  renaissance 
architecture.  By  1575  it  must  have  been  completed,  for 
in  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth  was  staying  here.  In  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  Sir  James  Thynne  added  the 
great  staircase  and  the  stone  terrace,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  descendant,  Thomas  Thynne, 
entertained  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Longleat,  and  was 
eventually,  in  1682,  shot  in  a  duel  with  Count  Konigsmark, 
in  Pall  Mall.  It  was  this  Thomas  who  planted  the  elm 
trees  which  border  the  road  to  Frome.  From  him  the 
property  passed  to  his  cousin,  another  Thomas  Thynne, 
first  Viscount  Weymouth,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Ken,  who, 
as  a  non-juror,  was  deprived  of  his  Bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  1691,  and  came  here  to  stay  and  to  study  till  his 
death  in  1711.  Some  portion  of  Ken’s  books  are  in  the 
Longleat  library.  The  third  Viscount  Weymouth  was  made 
first  Marquis  of  Bath  in  1789,  and  he  it  was  who  laid  out 
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Ihe  gardens*  under  the  guidance  of  “  Capability  ”  Brown. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  largely  remodelled  in  the  last 
century  by  Sir  J.  Wyatville.  It  possesses  much  rare  and 
beautiful  furniture,  old  china,  precious  books  and  many 
pictures  by  Lely,  Holbein,  Raffaele,  Vandyck,  etc.,  etc., 
amongst  them  being  portraits  of  Bishop  Ken,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  Charles  II.,  Philip  Sidney,  Dudley,  etc.,  besides 
portraits  of  the  Thynne  family  for  many  generations. 

Following  the  drive  south  of  Longleat  House,  with  the 
deer  park  and  chain  of  small  lakes  on  our  left,  we  reach  a 
road  at  the  lodge  gates.  Another  Jm.  brings  us  to  a  cross 
roads,  and  the  left-hand  turn  leads  to  Horningsham  4m. 
and  so  through  Longbridgc  Deverill  (see  Route  4)  back  to 
Warminster,  5m. 

Horningsham  (Stations  :  Warminster,  4  Jin.  ;  Frome 
54m.,  G.W.R.)  lies  in  beautiful  country  with  the  woods 
of  Longleat  to  the  north  and  the  Bradley  Woods  to  the 
west.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Horningsham  and  Horningesham, 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Hornyngesham,  the  house  or 
home  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Hornigs.  The  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  in  1844,  by  Harriet  Marchioness  of  Bath.  A 
house  near  the  church,  once  the  property  of  the  Arundells, 
possesses  a  large  chimney  bearing  their  arms,  and  it  was 
probably  removed  from  Woodhouse  Castle,  the  scene  of 
lighting  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Some  ljm.  west  of 
Horningsham  is  Woodhouse  Farm,  where  a  circular  chamber 
with  very  thick  walls  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Castle. 
The  Congregational  Chapel  at  Horningsham  was  founded 
in  1566,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  dissenting  place  of 
worship  in  England. 


Route  3a.— SALISBURY  TO  WARMINSTER. 

(By  right  hand  bank  of  the  Wylye.) 

By  road,  21  miles. 

By  rail,  G.W.R.,  Salisbury  and  West  bury  branch. 

From  Salisbury  we  follow  Route  2  through  Bemerton, 
lm.,  Wilton,  3m.,  South  Newton,  5m.,  to 

Great  Wishford  (Station  on  G.W.R.). — Here  at  S.P.  we  6m 
turn  left-handed  over  the  Wylye.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles 
on  our  left  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south 
po'rch,  nave,  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  In  the  ISthceutnry 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and  the 
triple  lancet  east  window  of  that  date  remain.  The  font 
is  Norman  with  a  modern  base.  The  lower  staging  of  the 
tower  is  15th  century.  The  remainder  of  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1864.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  recessed  tomb 
bearing  the  recumbent  efligy  of  Sir  Thomas  Bonham, 
d.  1469,  and  near  by  is  another  figure  supposed  to  be  that 
of  his  wife  Edith.  The  story  goes  that  Sir  Thomas  made  a 
seven  years  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  on  his 
return  his  wife  presented  him  with  seven  children  at  one 
birth.  The  sieve,  in  which  they  were  brought  to  church 
to  be  christened,  is  said  to  have  once  hung  here.  Near 
the  pulpit  is  an  iron-bound  chest  of  Spanish  wood,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  chest  was  taken  by  Sir  R.  Grobhan 
from  a  Spanish  wreck.  In  the  chancel  is  a  fine  marble 
monument  to  Sir  Richard  Grobhan,  d.  1629,  and  his  wife. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hang  his  banner  and  helmet. 

Beyond  the  church  our  road  turns  to  the  right.  (The  road 
left  under  the  railway  arch  leads  to,  lm.,  Grovel;/  Wood, 
formerly  one  of  the  largest  woods  in  the  county  and  a  forest 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Roman  road  from 
Old  Sarum  to  the  Mendips  runs  through  the  wood,  west 
and  east,  and  here  also  are  Grovely  earthworks,  the  remains 
of  a  British  town  60  acres  in  extent).  Continuing  our  way 
with  the  Wylye  on  our  right  and  the  railway  line  on  our  left, 
under  which  we  go,  in  about  2m.,  we  reach 

Little  Langford  (Station  :  Great  Wishford,  G.W.R.,  2£m.).  8]m 
— This  is  the  “  Long  ford  ”  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
reach  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  by  a  road  to  the  right. 

It  consists  of  a  central  turret,  south  porch,  nave  and 
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chancel,  with  south  chantry  chapel.  The  church  was  for 
the  most  part  rebuilt  in  1864  ;  but  here  is  a  famous  Norman 
doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  shafts  have 
moulded  bases  and  carved  caps,  and  above  is  a  semi¬ 
circular  arch  with  billet  moulding.  Above  the  lintel  is  a 
tympanum,  on  which  is  carved  a  bishop,  a  tree  with  birds, 
and  below  a  hunting  scene.  The  chancel  arch  is  probably 
14th  century,  and  it  has  a  squint  on  the  south  side.  In 
the  chapel  is  an  Elizabethan  tomb  on  which  rests  the 
effigy  of  a  man. 

Leaving  Little  Langford  another  mile  brings  us  to 

9}m.  Hanging  Langford,  a  tithing,  and  here  a  road  to  the  right 
leads  to  Steeple  Langford,  £m.  ( see  Route  3.)  Con¬ 

tinuing  our  way  along  the  valley  we  still  have  on  our  left, 
Grovcly  Wood  and  also  Bilbury  Bings,  500  ft.,  where  is  an 
ancient  camp  of  17  acres  with  double  and  triple  ramparts. 
We  now  reach 

12m.  Wylye  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  village  lies  half¬ 
way  between  Salisbury  and  Warminster.  The  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  our  right,  was  practically  rebuilt 
in  1844,  but  the  arch  between  nave  and  tower  is  14th 
century,  and  the  tower  itself  16tli  century.  It  contains 
five  bells,  one  of  which  is  inscribed  :  “  Give  Thanks  to 
God.  J.  W.,  1587.”  The  pulpit  and  sounding-board 
date  from  1628,  and  were  given  by  Lord  Herbert,  of  Lea, 
from  the  old  church  at  Wilton.  In  the  chancel  is  a  very 
beautiful  triple  lancet  window  dating  from  1230.  It  has 
good  corbel  heads  and  dog-tooth  ornament  on  the  mould¬ 
ings.  The  church  possesses  a  handsome  chalice,  dated 
1525,  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  The  list  of 
Rectors  dates  from  131S,  beginning  with  Galfrid  de 
Leighton. 

A  road  to  the  right  leads  across  the  Wylye  to  Deptford, 
£m.  ( see  Route  3.)  A  road  to  the  left  leads  through 

Stockton  Wood  to  Hindon,  9m.  ( see  Route  4),  crossing 
the  Roman  road,  mentioned  above,  at  Grovely  Wood. 

Continuing  our  way  we  pass  Bapton,  lm.,  a  hamlet  (from 
here  a  footpath  leads  to  Fisherton  de  la  Mere,  lm.,  north¬ 
east),  and  so  reach 

131m.  Stockton  (Station  :  Wylye,  G.W.R.,  1  |rn.). — This  is  a 
charming  village  with  a  street  of  thatched  cottages  on 
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either  side  of  our  road.  The  name  may  be  derived 
from  A.S.  stocca  =stem  of  a  tree,  and  tun=an 
enclosure,  “  the  enclosure  by  the  wood  ”  ;  but  in 
the  D.B.  it  is  Stotune,  and  may  be  from  Stot=an  ox. 
However,  by  1316  it  was  Stok-ton,  and  so  the  first  deriva¬ 
tion  is  the  more  likely.  Stockton  is  an  interesting  place, 
with  an  old  church,  an  old  manor  house  and  almshouses 
dating  from  1641.  The  Church  is  to  our  left,  and  stands 
surrounded  by  trees.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
north  porch,  clerestoried  nave,  aisles  and  chancel.  The 
tower  dates  from  the  13th  century,  with  gargoyles  added 
in  the  14th  century.  The  north  porch  is  13th  century, 
and  so  is  the  nave,  with  clerestory  added  in  the  15th 
century.  The  north  aisle  has  a  fine  cedar  wood  roof,  and 
here  is  a  canopied  tomb  to  John  Toppe,  1640,  his  wife, 
and  family  of  three  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  family 
of  Toppe  lived  at  Stockton  through  part  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  They  built  the  almshouses  to  the  left  of 
the  village  in  1641,  and  this  John  Toppe,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  church,  built  Stockton  House.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  tomb  to  Jerome  Poticary,  who  built  the  big  farmhouse 
still  standing  to  the  left  of  the  village,  and  in  a  recess  at 
the  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  woman. 
Here,  also,  is  a  brass  to  Elizabeth  Poticary  and  Hierom 
Poticary,  clothier,  d.  1570.  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  solid  wall  pierced  by  a  low  doorway  and 
two  squints.  The  modern  carved  reredos  was  erected 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Barbara  Yeatman-Biggs.  At  the  entrance  of  the  north 
porch  is  a  case  containing  an  altar  cloth,  presented  to  the 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  by  John 
Toppe  of  Stockton  House. 

Stockton  House  (not  open  to  the  public),  a  little  way 
beyond  the  church  on  our  road,  is  a  fine  stone  Elizabethan 
building,  full  of  old  panellings  and  carvings,  and  it  has  a 
beautiful  porch  with  mullioned  windows  above,  while  the 
whole  has  a  roof  of  many  gables.  The  manor  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Wulfhere,  in  King  Alfred’s  time,  and 
in  the  D.B.  it  belonged  to  the  convent  of  St.  Swithin,  at 
Winchester.  To  the  south  a  road  leads  to  Stockton  Wood 
and  Stockton  earthworks,  the  supposed  site  of  a  British 
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or  Roman  town.  Keeping  Stockton  Park  on  our  right 
another  mile  brings  us  to — 

14m.  Sherrington  (Station  :  Codford,  lm.  G.W.R.,). — The 
village  lies  on  the  river  Wylye,  and  to  our  left  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  dedicated  originally,  in  1553,  to  SS.  Cosmos 
and  Damian,  two  eastern  saints.  It  consists  of  a  western 
turret,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  A  church  stood 
here  from  the  early  15th  century,  but  the  present  building 
dates  from  1624.  Of  the  older  building  the  east  and  west 
windows  and  the  north  and  south  windows  of  the  chancel, 
the  priest’s  door,  part  of  the  porch  and  the  chancel  remain. 
The  font  may  be  a  little  older  still.  The  arms  of  Lambert 
are  over  the  porch.  The  chalice  and  paten  date  from  1694. 

Sherrington  was  Scarentone  in  the  D.B.  and  Shentone 
in  the  N.V.  of  1316.  It  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  Seiran, 
sceoran=to  cut  or  shear,  and  tun=an  enclosure,  “  the  en¬ 
closure  where  sheep  were  sheared.” 

To  the  west  of  the  village  is  a  moated  mound,  where  once 
stood  the  castle  of  the  Giffards  of  Boyton.  A  footpath 
from  the  church  leads  by  the  side  of  the  Wylye  to  Codford 
St.  Mary ,  lm.  (see  Route  3).  Another  mile  brings  us  to 

15m.  Boyton  (Station  :  Codford,  4m.  G.W.R.,). — Boyton  was 
in  the  D.B.  Boien-ton  =the  enclosure  of  Boia,  and  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316,  Boyton.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Saxon 
Alwinius  in  1066,  but  was  granted  to  one  Devereux  at  the 
Conquest.  Sometime  in  the  12th  century  Boyton  became 
the  property  of  the  Giffards,  and  in  1149  Elias  Giffard 
granted  the  Church  to  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  for  the  souls’ 
health  of  his  -wife  and  to  his  ancestors.  Later  the  family 
became  famous,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hugh  Giffard 
was  Constableof  the  Tower  of  London.  His  son,  Walter,  d. 
1279,  was  Archbishop  of  York,  and  another  son,  Godfrey,  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Worcester.  At  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  John 
Giffard  was  known  as  “  le  Rych,”  on  account  of  his  great 
possessions.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
King,  and  lost  his  life  and  lands  at  Burrough  Bridge.  Boy- 
ton  (and  Sherrington)  passed  to  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
whose  daughter  married  a  Fitzalan,  through  whom  the 
property  descended  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  In  1572  he 
sold  Boyton  to  Richard  Lambert*  Sheriff  and  Alderman 
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t>f  Loudon,  and  the  property  now  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Fane,  descendants  of  his  through  the  female  line. 

Boyton  Manor  House  (not  open  to  the  public),  to  our 
right,  was  built  by  the  Lamberts  in  1618,  It  is  mainly 
rough  cast,  with  mullioned  windows  and  gables  of  Chilmark 
stone.  The  hall,  drawing-room  and  first  floor  rooms  are 
all  oak-panelled.  Over  the  porch  is  a  recess  containing  the 
letters  patent  and  the  Seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  granting 
a  memorial  licence  to  Edward  Lambert.  The  staircase 
is  Jacobean.  The  dining-room  was  built  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany  while  tenant  of  the  house.  Aylmer  Lambert, 
d.  1842,  the  famous  botanist,  found  on  his  estate  Onicus 
tuberosus  and  Centaurea  niyrestens,  two  English  rarieties. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  our  left,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  building  consisting  of  a  western  embattled  tower, 
north  porch,  nave,  Lambert  chapel,  north  transept  and 
chancel.  The  towrer  dates  from  1350,  with  belfry  stays 
added  in  1 500.  The  chancel  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building 
and  is  the  wrork  of  1250.  Here  is  a  beautiful  canopied 
sedilia,  a  piscina,  priests’  door  and  lancet  window.  The 
Lambert  chapel  was  founded  by  Bishop  Giffard  of  Wor¬ 
cester  in  1300,  and  here  stands  the  tomb  of  his  brother, 
Alexander,  the  Crusader,  who  lies  in  effigy,  clad  in  liis 
chain  armour,  his  shield  and  swTord  by  his  side.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Lady  Margaret  Giffard, 
and  on  the  floor  the  grave  of  John  Giffard,  who  helped  in 
the  conquest  of  Wales.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  canopied 
sedilia  and  a  piscina  and  a  beautiful  rose  w  indow  is  in  the 
west  wall.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  dated  1660,  a 
t  ankard  dated  1674,  and  patens  dated  1694  and  1728. 

Continuing  our  road,  another  mile  brings  us  to  the  hamlet 
of 

Carton. — Here,  on  our  right,  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Boyton.  16m, 
On  a  site  near  Carton  Manor  House  once  stood  the  chapel 
called  St.  Modwen,  built  in  1290.  It  was  pulled  dowm  in 
the  17th  century,  and  some  of  the  stone  used  in  the  building 
of  the  Manor  House.  To  the  right,  a  road  leads  under  the 
railway  bridge  to  Knook,  lm.  ( see  Route  3).  We  have  now 
left  the  river  Wylye  some  miles  on  our  right,  and  here  the 
valley  widens  out,  with  the  downs  stretching  far  away  on 
our  left.  Our  next  stop  is — 
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17Jm. 


17|m. 


23m. 

or 

24m. 


Tytheringion  (Station  :  Heytesbury,  lm.,  G.W.R.),  a  ham¬ 
let  belonging  to  Heytesbury.  On  our  right  stands  the  little 
14th  century  Church  of  St.  James,  which  is  50  ft.  long  and 
19  ft.  wide,  carrying  a  stone  roof  and  a  western  bell  cot. 
Beyond  the  Church,  north,  a  road  leads  to  Heytesbury,  lm., 
while  our  road  takes  a  sharp  turn  left  and  brings  us  in  £m.  to 

Sutton  Vcny  (Station  :  Heytesbury,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  is  the  south  tun  or  enclosure  of  one  Veny  or  Venny. 
The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  built  in  1867-8 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  Everett.  The  old  church 
has  been  taken  down,  the  13th  century  chancel  alone  being 
kept  in  repair.  The  Manor  House,  on  our  right,  was  once 
the  Rectory  and  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The 
Kennels  of  the  S.  and  W.  Wilts  are  in  the  parish.  The 
pack  meets  three  days  a  week,  and  both  Shaftesbury  and 
Frome  are  good  hunting  centres  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
village  we  reach  cross-roads,  right,  to  Heytesbury,  2m.  (see 
Route  3),  left,  to  Lonybridge  Deverill,  2£m.  (see  Route  4), 
and  a  few  yards  further  our  road  branches.  To  the  left  we 
may  go  through  Southleigh  Wood,  where  is  the  tumulus, 
Robin  Hood's  Bower,  and  join  the  Shaftesbury  main  road, 
turning  right  and  so  reaching  Warminster  in  4m.,  or  we 
may  go  left,  through  Bishopstrow  (sec  Route  3)  and  reach 
in  3m. 

WARMINSTER. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — Bath  Arms,  Old  Bell,  High  Street ;  Temperance 
Hotel,  Silver  Street. 

For  full  description  of  the  town  see  Route  3. 


loi 


ROUTE  4.  SALISBURY  TO  MERE  AND 
WIN CANTON. 

(Mere  to  Warminster,  11  Jm.  ;  Zeals  to  Frame,  11m.) 


By  road,  29  miles. 

By  rail,  L.S.W.R. 

This  route  leads  us,  by  a  main  road,  through  the  valley 
of  the  Nadder  for  the  first  9  miles  and  then,  after  passing 
Hindon,  16  miles,  it  strikes  across  the  downs  till  vve  reach 
our  journey’s  end.  We  pass  through  many  places  of 
interest  on  the  way,  and  the  countryside  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  the  county. 

We  leave  Salisbury  as  in  Route  2,  going  t  hrough  Bemerton 
lm.,  and  at  Fuggleton  St.  Peter’s  we  turn  left-handed, 
leaving  the  Warminster  road  (Route  3)  on  our  right  and 
so  enter  the  little  town  of 

WILTON. 


Stations  on  L.S.W.R.  and  G.W.R.,  £m.  apart. 

Motor-bus  to  and  from  Salisbury,  every  hour  8.30  a.m. — ■ 
8.30  p.m. 

Hotel. — Pembroke  Arms. 

Population  (1911). — 2,124. 

Chief  Industry. — Wilton  Royal  Carpet  Factory  and 
Felt  Mill. 

Horse  Fair,  May  4th  ;  Sheep  and  Cattle  Fair,  September 
12th. 

The  town  lies  on  the  rivers  Nadder  and  Wylye,  which 
join  near  by  and  rim  on  to  Salisbury  united.  The  place  is 
very  ancient  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Caer  Guilo 
or  capital  of  the  British  prince  Caroilus.  It  was  certainly 
a  town  of  some  importance  before  the  coming  of  the 
Normans.  In  871  Alfred  here  defeated  the  Danes,  but  in 
1003  it  was  in  great  part  laid  waste  by  Sweyn,  King  of 
Denmark.  In  1143  Stephen  was  in  possession,  but  was 
forced  to  fly  before  the  forces  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  and 
again  Wilton  suffered.  Till  the  13th  century  Wilton  was 
the  chief  town  of  Wiltshire  (the  tun  or  enclosure  on  the 
Wily  or  Willy),  and  possessed  as  many  as  12  churches. 
Then  in  1244  Bishop  Bingham  built  Harnham  Bridge  over 
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the  Avon  at  Salisbury,  and  so  diverted  the  main  road  to 
the  west  of  England  which  had  rim  from  Old  Sarum  through 
Wilton.  This  diversion  brought  about  the  town’s  gradual 
decline,  and  in  the  14th  century  the  Black  Death  laid  low 
a  third  of  the  already  diminished  population.  In  the 
15th  century  a  successful  brewing  industry  gave  the  town 
a  fresh  impetus,  and  during  the  16th  century  it  came  into 
royal  favour.  Edward  VI.  was  here  in  1551,  Elizabeth  in 
1579,  and  in  1603  James  I.  came  with  his  Court.  Wilton 
Borough  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  till  1832,  when  the  number  was  reduced  by  one, 
and  in  1885  it  lost  its  separate  representation  altogether. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  French  weavers  were  brought 
here  by  Henry,  9th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  from  that  time 
the  carpet  industry  has  gradually  grown  to  its  j>resent 
large  proportions.  In  1755  the  manufactory  of  Axminster 
carpets  was  added  to  the  making  of  the  famous  Wilton 
carpets,  with  the  closing  of  the  manufactory  at  Axminster, 
and  the  Brussels  carpet  has  also  been  made  at  Wilton  for 
the  last  150  ye  a  is. 

To  our  left,  as  we  enter  the  town,  stands 

Wilton  House  (open  to  the  public,  Wednesday  afternoons), 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  The 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  250  acres,  through  which 
flows  the  Nadder,  and  it  is  one  of  England’s  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  historic  homes.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Nunnery  whore  Aeditha,  wife  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  educated,  and  where,  later,  Maud,  Queen 
of  Henry  I.,  also  came.  At  the  Dissolution  it  shared  the 
ill-fate  of  most  other  religious  houses,  and  in  1539  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  Nunnery  and  its  lands  to  Sir  William 
Herbert,  1st  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  pulled  down  the  old 
buildings,  save  a  block  of  storehouses  to  the  north-west 
which  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  with  the  stones  of 
the  Nunnery  built  himself  a  new  house,  designed  it  is  said, 
by  Hans  Holbein.  Of  this  building  only  the  centre  of  the 
east  front  remains,  and  that  much  altered.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  house  was  in  part  rebuilt  by  Solomon  de 
Cans.  Later  it  was  much  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present 
south  front,  and  the  east  front,  save  the  Holbein  centre, 
were  rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  north  and  west  fronts 
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were  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century  by  Wyatt.  The  house  has 
lately  (1919)  been  largely  added  to  and  remodelled.  The 
beautiful  porch,  designed  by  Holbein,  now  stands  in  the 
grounds,  and  is  used  as  a  summer-house.  Within  Wilton 
House  are  many  art  treasures,  both  paintings  and  sculptures, 
and  amongst  its  most  precious  possessions  is  the  “  Wilton 
Diptych,”  a  14th  century  painting  depicting  Richard  II. 
and  the  Saints,  St.  John-the-Baptist,  St.  Edward-the- 
Martyr,  and  St.  Edward-the-Confessor,  all  presenting  him 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Amongst  the  pictures  are  works 
by  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Mantegna  and  Reynolds. 
The  house  possesses  many  suits  of  armour  taken  from  the 
battlefield  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557,  where  William,  1st  Earl 
Pembroke,  commanded  the  English.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(1554-86)  often  stayed  at  Wilton  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Pembroke,  and  here  he  wrote  his  “  Arcadia.”  An  avenue, 
known  by  his  name,  is  still  pointed  out  as  t  he  spot  where  it 
was  composed.  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  acted  here 
before  James  I.  and  his  Court,  and  here,  too,  came  Ben 
Jonson.  Later  Vandyke  was  here  to  paint  his  picture  of 
the  Herbert  family. 

Following  the  main  street  we  come  to  the  Church  of 
S.S.  Mary  and  Nicholas  on  our  left.  It  was  built  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea  and  Lady  Pembroke  in  1844,  and  is  a  costly 
example  of  modem  Lombardic  architecture.  In  the  porch 
is  a  13th  century  mosaic,  and  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere 
are  13th  century  mosaics  from  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Rome.  The  twisted  white  marble  columns  are 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  the  windows  in  the  nave  are  filled  with 
16th  and  17th  century  glass,  and  the  columns  of  the  chancel 
arch  are  of  black  Porto  Venere  marble.  The  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  is  of  Italian  agate  and  marble,  and  the  windows 
in  the  apse  are  filled  with  rich  13th  and  14th  century  glass. 
Within  the  chancel  is  a  monument  and  marble  bust  to  the 
9th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  d.  1749,  who  was  a  Lord  Justice  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  a  white  marble  recumbent  figure  of 
Catharine,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  d.  1856,  and  another  of 
Sidney,  1st  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  d.  1861.  The  whole 
building  is  filled  with  precious  things,  but  as  we  think  of 
t  he  simple  beauty  of  our  Norman  and  Early  English  churches 
this  one  seems  an  alien  in  our  old  countryside. 
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41m. 


6m. 


The  old  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  now  used  as  a 
Mortuary  Chapel,  and  nothing  remains  save  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  It  was  a  15th  century 
building  with  chancel  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century.  A  road 
left  of  the  main  street  and  beyond  the  Church,  leads  to  that 
part  of  Wilton  called  Ditchampfon  £m.,  and  here  is  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John-the- Baptist.  It  was  founded  in  1190 
for  a  prior,  two  poor  men  and  two  poor  women.  At  right 
angles  to  the  road  is  the  14th  century  residential  part,  but 
the  wall  nearest  the  chapel  is  probably  the  original  Norman 
work.  The  chapel  was  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  the 
east  window,  the  piscina  and  the  window,  in  the  south 
wall,  are  all  of  that  date.  The  doorway  dates  from  the 
15th  century. 

Leaving  Wilton  our  road  rims  westward  and  the  Xadder 
on  our  left,  and  the  L.S.W.R.  on  our  right,  bear  us  close 
company  till  we  come  to  the  pretty  little  river  village  of 

Burcoiribc  (Station  :  Wilton,  1  Jm.,  L.  A  S.W.  and  G.W.R.). 
It  appears  in  the  D.B.  as  Bredecumbe,  and  in  the  N.V. 
of  1316  as  Brude-combs,  and  would  seem  to  mean  the 
combe  or  hollow  of  one  Brede  or  Brude.  The  Church  of 
St.'  Jolm-the-Baptist,  on  our  right,  was  formerly  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Ditcliampton  ( see 
above).  It  consists  of  a  low  tower,  nave  with  north  aisle 
and  chancel.  The  chancel  shows  traces  of  Saxon  work, 
which  prove  that  a  building  stood  here  at  that  early  date, 
but  the  present  Church  dates  otherwise  from  the  14th 
century.  In  1858  the  aisle  was  enlarged  and  the  vestry 
added.  In  the  porch  is  the  remains  of  a  stoup.  In  the 
churchyard  stands  an  old  yew  tree.  On  the  downs  due 
south  of  the  village,  some  1 1m.  lie  tumuli  and  an  ancient 
ditch.  A  clump  of  trees  at  the  highest  point  of  the  downs 
marks  the  last  engagement  between  King  Alfred  and  the 
Danes.  The  trees  were  planted,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
battle,  by  a  former  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Leaving  Burcombe  our  road  continues  to  run  by  the 
side  of  the  Nadder,  with  the  railway  on  our  right  hand, 
and  so  we  come  to  (cross  roads — Grovehj  Wood,  1  im.  ; 
Wishford,  3m. ;  Compton  2m.  ;  Fovant,  4m.) 

Barford  St.  Martin  (Station  :  Wilton,  3m.,  L.  A  S.W.  and 
G.W.R.). — In  the  D.B.  this  was  B^reford,  and  the  name 
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is  probably  derived  from  the  A.S.  b4re  =corn  or  bread, 
and  it  is  thus, the  ford  by  the  corn-lands,  or  over  which  com 
was  carried.  It  may  however  be  the  ford  of  one  Baera, 
as  in  the  Saxon  Charters  it  is  spelt  Beranford.  The  old 
cruciform  Church  of  St.  Martin,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a 
central  tower,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel.  The  building 
was  begun  about  1215,  and  the  tower  and  chancel 
both  date  from  the  13th  century.  In  the  south  transept 
is  a  piscina  and  a  brass  to  Alis  Walker,  d.  1584,  who  is 
represented  kneeling  before  an  open  book,  with  her  eleven 
children  behind  her.  Here  also  is  a  squint.  On  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  piscina.  The  font  dates 
from  the  15th  century.  The  nave  is  a  rebuilding  of 
the  15th  century.  The  north  transept  was  rebuilt  in  1841. 
The  east  window  is  the  original  13th  one.  The  altar  is  a 
finely  carved  oak  chest,  not  originally  meant  for  church 
use.  It  and  the  beautiful  carved  chairs  within  the  altar 
rails  date  from  about  1680.  The  remainder  of  the  chancel 
oak  is  old,  but  placed  here  later.  In  the  north  wall  is  a 
monument,  carved  in  stone,  representing  a  woman  kneeling 
before  a  basket  of  loaves.  There  is  no  date  ;  the  basket 
bears  a  “  W.”  On  the  south  wall,  under  an  arched  recess, 
is  the  effigy  of  a  woman  lying  on  a  pallet  bed  and  wrapped 
in  a  winding-sheet.  Round  the  arch  runs  “  Ego  scio  quod 
morti  trades  me  const  itula  est  domus  omni  viventi  ” 
(I  know  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  Job  33-33).  Above  the  figure 
is  a  long  poem  written  in  old  English  characters.  The 
letters  on  the  tomb,  J.  B.  and  F.  B.,  may  possibly  refer  to  a 
family  named  Blanchard,  who  once  owned  land  in  this 
parish.  The  church  possesses  an  alms  dish  dated  1683, 
and  a  paten  undated,  but  thought  by  Nightingale  in  his 
“  Wiltshire  Church  Plate  ”  to  be  rather  earlier  than  1710. 
The  first  rector  recorded  is  Ric’us  de  Cheseldon,  jun., 
filius  Ricardi  de  Cheselden,  1313.  The  old  rectory  dates 
from  1470,  and  some  of  the  walls  are  4  ft.  thick.  Near  the 
Church  stands  the  remains  of  an  old  village  cross.  The 
shaft  and  arms  have  disappeared,  and  there  is  no  record 
of  its  date. 

A  road  south  of  the  village  leads  to  Com pfoa  Cham¬ 
ber  lay Me,  2m.  ;  Fovanl,  4m.,  etc.  (See  Route  3.) 
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Leaving  Barford  we  go  on  by  the  river  Nadder,  and  see, 
across  the  railway  line  on  our  right,  the  great  Grovely  Wood, 
formerly  one  of  the  largest  woods  in  the  county  and  a 
forest  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Roman  road 
from  Old  Sarum  to  the  Mendips  runs  through  it,  going 
east  and  west,  and  here  also  are  Grovely  earthworks,  the 
remains  of  a  British  settlement  60  acres  in  extent.  A 

7m.  mile  brings  us  past  the  grounds  of  Hurdcott  House 
(private)  on  our  left.  It  was  built  about  1631  ;  but  was 
restored  and  enlarged  in  1809,  and  again  of  recent  years. 

Another  mile  of  valley  road,  wooded  on  either  side, 
brings  us  to 

8m.  Baverstock  (Station  :  Dint  on,  1  tm.,  L.S.W.R.).- — This 
was  Babestoche  in  the  D.B.,  and  it  may  be  the  stockaded 
place  (A.S.  stoc,  stocca=stem  of  tree)  of  one  Babb,  for 
Babbe  and  Balbing  appear  as  personal  names  in  the  Saxon 
Charters.  It  may  also  be  from  A.S.  beber,  befer,  beofcr  = 
the  beaver. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edith  of  Wilton,  on  our  right,  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  low  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave,  north  transept  and  chancel.  The  whole 
was  largely  restored  in  1883.  Our  road  now  turns  slightly 
away  from  river  and  rail,  and  so  we  come  to 

9m.  Vinton  (Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.,  fm.  from  the  village). — 
In  the  D.B.  this  pretty  village  was  Domnitone  and  once 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury.  Probably  the 
name  is  derived  from  dominus=a  lord.  In  the  N.V.  of 
1316  it  was  Donynton. 

The  Church  of  St.  Marv-t  lie- Virgin  is  a  cruciform  building 
of  unusual  beauty,  consisting  of  an  embattled  central 
tower,  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel.  It  is  fine 
15th  century  work,  which  is  especially  shown  in  the  tracery 
of  the  windows,  and  is  of  a  character  almost  unique  in  the 
county.  The  register  dates  from  1558,  and  contains  the 
record  of  the  baptism  of  Henry  Lawes,  who  wrote  the 
music  for  Milton’s  Comus,  and  of  Edward  Hyde,  1st  Earl 
Clarendon,  1608.  It  is  said  that  his  father,  Henry  Hyde, 
lived  at  a  house  now  called  Little  Clarendon.  This  house  is  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture,  of  recent  years 
most  carefully  restored  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Englelieart, 
F.S.A.,  who  here  grows  his  famous  daffodils.  Leaving 
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Dinton  a  road  right  leads  to  Wylyc,  4m.  (very  steep  hills), 
and  our  road  now  has  on  its  right  the  grounds  of  Dinton 
.House,  a  large  stone  building  until  lately  the  seat  of  the 
Wyndliam  family,  now  of  Mr.  Bertram  Phillips.  We  go 
on,  slightly  down  hill,  with  woods  on  either  hand,  and  on 
our  right  is  Wide  Ball  Camp,  a  large  earthwork  surrounded  101m. 
by  a  ditch.  So  we  come  to  cross  roads.  We  go  right. 

To  the  left  is  the  village  of 

Tcffont  Evias  (Station  :  Dinton,  lim.,  L.S.W.R.). — This 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  a  stream  beside  the  road.  In  1  he 
Saxon  Charters  it  was  Teofunten,  Teo-funte,  Te-funt  and 
Teffont.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Te-fonte,  and  in  the  N.Y.  of 
1316  Teffont.  Prof.  Skeat  says  that  Teow  and  Tiw  were 
A.S.  personal  names,  so  this  may  be  the  fountain  of  one 
Teow  or  Tiw.  At  the  time  of  the  D.B.  it  belonged  to 
Alured  de  Merleberg,  and  later  to  the  family  of  Owe,  Eu, 
or  Ewias,  Lords  of  Liddiard  ( see  Route  15,  Lydia, rd  Tregoze, 
Lydiard  Millicent).  It  is  also  said,  that  in  the  13th  century 
it  belonged  to  Godfredus  de  Ewyes.  The  church,  dedication 
unknown,  consists  of  a  lofty  and  pinnacled  western  tower, 
nave,  with  north  aisle  and  transept,  south  chapel  and 
chancel.  It  dates  from  the  15th  century,  with  additions 
made  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  whole  was  largely 
restored  in  1830.  The  chapel  is  divided  from  the  church 
by  an  oak  screen,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  Within 
the  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  the  Ley  family,  once  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  here  are  effigies  of  three  recumbent  figures 
in  armour — Henry  Ley,  d.  1574,  and  his  two  sons  ;  above 
are  their  arms  arid  a  Latin  inscription.  Under  the  east 
window  is  a  marble  mural  tarsia  representing  a  choir  of 
angels,  the  work  of  Baron  de  Trequeti,  and  given  by  the 
lat  e  Mr.  de  Salis.  The  church  possesses  three  Elizabethan 
tankards. 

Teffont  Manor  (private),  east  of  the  village,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  contains  some  beautiful  carved 
oak  furniture  and  many  pictures  of  Italian  and  French 
masters. 

( ‘ontinuing  north  on  our  main  road,  we  come  in  £m.  to 

Teffont  Magna  (Station  :  Dinton,  2m.,  L.S.W.R.). —  Here  11m 
rises  a  rapid  stream  from  a  chalk  pit,  called  Spring  Head, 
which  passes  through  this  village,  on  t  hrough  Teffont  Evias, 
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as  we  have  seen,  and  so  falls  into  the  Nadder.  Here  is  an 
ancient  chapel,  annexed  to  Hinton.  It  consists  of  a  turret, 
south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th 
century.  An  old  carved  oak  screen  divides  nave  and 
chapel.  The  chapel  possesses  a  mediaeval  paten. 

Leaving  Teffont  Magna,  our  road  has  Teffont  Down  on 
the  right,  and  woodlands  to  the  left.  A  mile  brings  us  to 
Chilmark  (Stations  :  Tisbury,  3m.  ;  Dinton,  3m., 
L.S.W.R.). — This  village  was  called  Child-mark  and  Chield- 
meare  in  the  Saxon  charter.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Cliilmere, 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Chyl-merk,  and  is  from  the  A.S. 
cild=child,  and  mearc  =a  boundary.  Therefore  it  is 
“  the  Child's  boundary  ”  or,  more  probably,  the  boundary 
of  a  man  called  Child  or  Cild.  The  Church  of  St.  Margaret, 
on  our  left,  consists  of  a  central  tower,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  aisle,  transepts  and  chancel.  Here  was  originally 
a  Norman  building,  and  the  doorway  in  the  aisle,  and  the 
windows  to  the  north,  remain  of  that  date.  The  present 
church  is  mainly  a  13th  century  building,  though  it  was 
largely  rebuilt  in  1856.  In  the  transept  is  a  piscina,  and 
another  is  in  the  chancel,  under  a  pointed  arch.  Chilmark 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Wilton  in  ancient  days,  but  at 
the  Dissolution  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
remains  the  property  of  that  family. 

A  road  south  of  the  village  leads  to  Chilmark  Com¬ 
mon,  lm.,  on  which  are  the  Chilmark  Quarries  of 
siliceous  limestone,  which  have  been  worked  for  many 
centuries.  Stone  was  dug  from  here  for  the  building 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  many  churches  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  are  built  of  Chilmark  stone.  The  caverns  may 
be  visited,  and  extend  for  many  acres  underground. 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  and  doubtless 
the  Romans  worked  the  quarries. 

Our  road  now  slowly  ascends  to  open  ground,  with 
a  wonderful  view  of  downs  and  woods  all  around,  and 
then  goes  slightly  down  hill  till  we  come  in  2m.  to 

Fonthill  Bishop  (Station:  Tisbury,  3m.,  L.S.W.R.). — 
Tliis  village  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  far 
back  as  the  Doomsday  Survey  in  1086,  and  he  is  lord  of  the 
manor  to  this  day.  In  the  D.B.  it  is  thus  :  “  Terra  Episcopi 
Wintoniensis — Idem  Episcopus  tenet  Fontel.”  Doubtless 
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“  Font  ”  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  the  village  so  called 
because  the  place  abounds  in  springs  and  wells.  The 
Church  of  All  Saints,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a  central 
tower,  south  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel,  and  was 
originally  a  Norman  building,  but  the  chancel  was  rebuilt 
in  1871  and  the  whole  church  largely  restored  in  1879. 

Away  to  the  north,  2m.,  lies  the  Great  Ridge  Wood  where 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  earthworks,  and  the  Roman  road 
from  Old  Sarum  to  the  Mendips  runs  through  it  from  east 
to  west.  Beyond  the  village  a  road  south,  leads  through 
fine  gateways  to  Fonthill  House  and  its  great  lake,  to  the 
woods  and  village  of 

Ini.,  Fonthill  Gifford  (Station  :  Tisbury,  2m., 
L.S.W.R.). — The  village  is  to  the  north  of  the  great- 
wooded  downs  and  parklands  surrounding  Fonthill 
Abbey.  Here  in  1795  William  Beckford  built  a  huge 
mansion  costing  some  £273,000.  It  took  16  years  to 
complete,  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  tower 
which  stood  300  ft.  high  and  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  This  vast  vanity  was  bought  by  John 
Farquhar  in  1825  for  £330,000,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
great  tower  fell  bringing  with  it  the  western  part  of 
the  Abbey.  The  whole  remains  a  ruin,  and  near  the 
site  the  present  Fonthill  Abbey  was  built  by  the  late 
Marquess  of  Westminster.  He  also  built  the  Church 
of  St.  John  in  1866,  and  in  the  wall  of  the  vestry  is 
preserved  the  foundation  stone  of  an  older  building 
dating  from  1748. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  in  less  than  a  mile  we  come  to 

Berwick  St.  Leonard  (Station  :  Tisbury,  4m.,  L.S.W.R.). —  15m. 
A  little  village  where  the  small  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  on 
the  right,  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1860.  It  contains  a 
monument  to  the  How  family  dated  1645.  The  Hows’  old 
Manor  House,  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  where 
William  of  Orange  slept,  on  his  ride  from  Torbay  to  London 
in  1688,  has  been  bodily  removed  to  near  Chilmark. 
Another  fm.  brings  us  to 

Hindon  (Station  :  Tisbury,  4Jm.,  L.S.W.R.). — Here,  on  152m. 
our  left,  is  the  Lamb  Inn,  a  famous  inn  in  the  old  coaching 
days.  On  either  side  the  main  street  are  planted  trees, 
presented  by  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  to  commemorate 
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the  marriage  of  Edward  VII.  in  1863.  Hindon  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  when  it  lost  both  representatives.  Monk 
Lewis  was  once  its  member,  also  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland  and  William  Bechford  of  Fonthill  Abbey 
{see  above),  while  Disraeli  unsuccessfully  contested  the  seat. 
On  Holy  Thursday,  1755,  more  than  half  the  village  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Church  of  St.  .Tohn-the-Baptist  was 
built  in  1871  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Westminster,  on  the 
site  of  a  16th  century  building  and  is  of  Chilmark  stone. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Hindon  either  in  the  D.B.  or  N.V. 
It  may  be  A.S.  hvnd  =hind,  and  dun  =hill,  or  lieah,  heahne 
=liigh,  “  the  hill  of  the  hind  ”  or  “  the  high  hill.” 

A  road  north  leads  to 

lm.,  Chicklade  (Station:  Tisbury,  41m.,  L.S.W.R.), 
a  little  village  of  42  inhabitants.  The  Church  of  All 
Saints  was  rebuilt  in  1 832.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  C’hig-lie, 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Chick-land.  The  first, 
syllable  is  A.S.  Cic  or  Cie,  a  personal  name,  and  lade  = 
A.S.  lad  or  gelad,  a  way  or  course,  so  this  is  “  the  land 
or  meadow  of  Cic.” 

A  road  north-west  of  Hindon  joins  the  main 
Shaftesbury- — Warminster  road  in  21m.,  and  jm. 
along  it  brings  us  to  a  right-hand  turn,  leading  to 

im.,  Pertwoocl  (Station  :  Tisbury,  6m.,  L.S.W.R.). — 
A  little  village  with  a  population  of  23  souls  lying 
isolated  on  the  high  downs. 

The  little  Church  of  St.  Swithin,  on  our  right,  is  a 
Norman  building,  and  consists  of  a  western  turret, 
south  nave  and  north  aisle  added  in  1872. 

A  road  south-west  of  Hindon  leads  to  East  Knoyle 
( see  below). 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  climb  steadily  up  hill, 
and  then  have  the  vide  downlands  stretching  away  from 
us  on  our  right  and  left,  and  tumuli  and  the  site  of  a  British 
Ullage  and  a  British  settlement  lying  out  on  these  downs. 

17  1  m.  I'1  1  £nn.  we  come  to  a  cross  road,  right  to  Warminster,  8m.; 
left  to  East  Knoyle,  2m.  ;  Sedgehill,  4m.  ;  and  Semley,  5im. 

2m.,  East  Knoyle  (Semley,  34m.  L.S.W.R.,). — • 
This  was  Chenuel  hr  the  D.B.  and  Cnowell  in  the  N.V. 
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of  1316,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  cnoll  = 
a  hill-top. 

Later  it  was  Knoyle  Regis,  but  in  1180  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  given 
to  the  church  at  Winton.  It  was  then  known  as 
Knoyle  Episcopi,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  till  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Ecclesiast  ical  Commissioners. 

Here  in  1632  was  bom  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
famous  architect.  His  father  was  rector  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  being  Chaplain  to  Charles  1.  and  Dean  of 
Windsor.  The  old  rectory  where  he  was  born  was 
pulled  down  in  1S80. 

As  we  go  through  the  villa  ge,  the  grounds  and  house 
of  Clouds  stands  on  our  right.  The  house  was  begun 
in  1880  by  Percy  Wyndham,  burnt  down  in  1889, 
and  rebuilt  in  1893.  His  son,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Wyndham,  the  politician  and  author,  died  1911,  and 
Percy  Wyndham,  the  grandson,  was  killed  in  France 
in  1914  during  the  Great  War. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin  lies  at  the  south 
end  of  the  village,  and  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  transept  and  chancel. 
It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  with  lower  added  in 
the  15th  century. 

From  East  Knoyle,  2m.,  south  along  (lie  Shaftesbury 
main  road,  brings  us  to  a  right-hand  turn,  and  in 
another  £m.  we  come  to 

Sedgeldll  (Station  :  Semley,  1  Jm.,  L.S.W.R.). — This 
little  village  derives  its  name  from  the  A.S.  secg  the 
sedge,  and  is  therefore  “  the  sedgy-hill.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Catherine  was  rebuilt  in  1884  and 
a  chancel  added. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  in  a  few  yards  we  take 
a  left-hand  turn,  cross  Semley  Common  (a  road  right 
leads  to  Semley  Station,  Jm.),  go  under  the  L.S.W.R. 
line,  and  so  reach, 

5Jm.,  Semley  (Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.  ljrn 
from  the  church).  Here  the  old  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1874,  and  a  new  building  erected  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  N.V.  of  1316  the  village  was 
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called  “  Semelegli,”  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  stream,  the  Sem,  and  the  A.S.  began  =  to  he 
down,  and  so  meaning  an  open  space. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  go  steadily  on  up-hill  for 
18|m.  the  next  lm.  Here  a  road  left  leads  to  the  hamlet  Upton , 
1  Jin.,  and  to  East  Knoyle,  ljm.  ( see  above).  Another 
£m.  brings  us  to  the  crest  of  our  long  hill,  and  the  road  has 
risen  from  400  ft.  at  Hindon  to  717  ft.  here.  A  road  right 
leads  back  to  Chicklade,  3m.  ( see  above),  and  a  road  left 
leads  to 

lm.  West  Knoyle  (Stations  :  Semley,  34m  :  Gilling¬ 
ham,  5m.  (avoids  the  hill  of  East  Knoyle),  L.S.W.R.). 
— This  village  appears  in  the  D.B.  as  Chenuel  and  in 
N.Y.  of  1316  as  Knowel,  and  is  derived  from  A.S. 
enoll=a  hill-top,  and  indeed  it  stands  500  ft.  above 
sea  level.  In  the  Diocesan  Calendar  it  is  called. 
“  Knoyle,  West,  or  Little,  or  Odierne."  Odierne  was  a 
favourite  nurse  of  William  the  Conqueror's,  and 
probably  he  gave  her  land  here. 

The  church  on  our  right,  dedication  unknown,  was 
rebuilt  in  1878,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
church  stand  the  old  village  stocks.  Near  by,  once 
stood  the  mansion  of  the  Willoughby  family,  but  it 
was  pulled  down  in  1745,  and  the  garden  terraces  alone 
can  be  traced. 

Our  main  road  now  dips  to  662  ft.,  but  rises  again  to 
19  4m.  711  ft.  within  the  mile.  We  bear  to  the  left,  but  the  downs 
still  bear  us  company  and  we  have  a  fine  view  of  hills  on 
our  right. 

20 |m.  I11  1  }m.  a  turn  left  leads  past  Chaddenwick  Farm 

to  the  hamlet  Barroic  Street,  2  m. 

Another  |m.  and  a  road  left  leads  to  the  hamlet 
Burton,  Jin.,  and  so  we  come  down  into 

MERE. 

22m.  Station. — Gillingham,  4m.,  L.S.W.It. 

Inns. — The  Talbot,  Ye  Old  Ship. 

Population. — 1,919. 

Mere  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  Wiltshire  Hundreds, 
and  was  once  a  meeting-place  of  the  Saxon  Mote.  In  the 
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D.B.  it  was  Mere,  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Meyre,  and  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  Mearc=a  mark  or  boundary, 
and  indeed  it  lies  near  the  boundaries  of  Wilts,  Dorset 
and  Somerset.  Mere  is  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  1253  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  permitted  to 
build  a  castle  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  what  is  now 
called  Castle  Hill,  and  some  traces  of  this  building  were 
found  during  excavations  in  1887.  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  also  Duke  of  Cornwall  possessed  the  mansion 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  1866  King  Edward  VII., 
then  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  erected  a 
clock  tower  on  the  site  of  the  old  market  house.  Chantry 
House,  opposite  the  south  door  of  the  church,  is  a  15th 
century  building,  though  now  modernised.  It  was  once 
the  home  of  William  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  and  here 
he  kept  a  school.  The  fine  Church  of  St.  Michael  consists 
of  a  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  north  and  south  porches, 
clerestoricd  nave  with  aisles,  and  clerestoried  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels.  It  is  thought  by  Mr.  Pouting, 
F.S.A.,  that  here  stood  a  Saxon  church  which  was  probably 
destroyed  by  fire.  Some  fragments  of  rubble  wall  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  still  survive  of  this  early  church. 
The  magnificent  lofty  tower,  rising  over  100  ft.  from  the 
ground,  was  built  in  the  15th  century.  The  south  porch 
dates  from  1370,  and  the  north  porch  from  1393.  Over 
the  outer  doorway  of  the  north  porch  is  a  niche  bearing 
the  figure  of  St  Michael  killing  the  dragon.  Over  the  inner 
doorway  is  another  niche  containing  a  figure.  This  was 
recently  found  on  t  he  site  of  the  old  Church  House,  near  by, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  cast  from  the  church  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  or  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers 

Above  both  porches  are  rooms,  and  that  over  the  north 
porch  is  now  used  as  a  museum  (see  list  of  contents  below). 
The  nave  arcades  date  from  the  15th  century,  when  they 
were  rebuilt  and  the  clerestory  added.  The  nave  roof  is  of 
the  same  period,  and  the  nave  seats  date  from  1639.  The 
south  aisle  was  built  in  1370,  the  roof  is  modern,  but  the 
oak  benches  are  old.  The  north  aisle  was  built  some  20 
years  later,  about  1393.  The  chancel  arch  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  raised  in  the  15th 
century,  when  t  lie  magnificent  rood-screen  was  set  up. 
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This  was  restored  in  1898.  The  chancel  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  and  the  Easter  sepulchre,  the  piscina  on  the  south 
wall,  and  the  north  doorway  are  also  of  that  period.  In  the 
chancel  are  sis  Miserere  seats,  and  a  squint  below  the  organ 
loft.  Outside  the  door  is  a  piscina,  and  it  probably  originally 
led  into  a  chapel.  The  north  chapel  was  founded  early  in 
the  14th  century  by  Johannes  de  Mere,  who  was  steward 
of  the  manor  under  Edward  II.,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Above  the  chancel  is  the  original  sanctus 
bell,  in  its  cot.  The  south  chapel  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Bettesthome  about  1350,  and  the  terminals  of  the  south 
windows  represent  a  male  and  female,  thought  to  be  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Bettesthome.  The  glass  in  the  head  of  the 
window  is  original  and  represents  St.  Christopher,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Martin  and  an  archbishop,  probably  St. 
Thomas-5,- Becket.  Here  is  a  large  aumbry.  On  the  floor 
is  a  fine  brass  to  Sir  John  Bettesthome,  d.  1398,  and  a 
brass,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  John  Berkely,  his  son-in- 
law.  Here,  too,  is  a  Purbeck  marble  altar-tomb,  which 
may  be  that  of  Lord  Stourton,  d.  1463.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  floor  of  tliis  chapel  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
Dr.  G.  Ivymes,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  in  1463  renewed  the 
choir  stalls,  and  his  arms  are  on  two  of  the  bench  ends. 
The  font  of  Purbeck  marble  dates  from  about  this  same 
time.  The  nave  seats  are  Jacobean.  One  of  the  eight  bells 
is  mediaeval  and  is  inscribed,  “  Stella  Maris  succure  piissima 
nobis.” 

The  museum,  over  the  north  porch,  contains  an  old 
mantelpiece,  taken  from  a  barn  in  Mere,  a  cannon  ball  from 
Wardour  Castle,  an  oyster  shell  found  in  an  old  scaffold 
hole,  dating  from  about  1470,  many  Roman  and  ancient 
British  coins,  old  pottery  and  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
old  books.  An  alabaster  tablet  representing  the  “  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  formerly  in  the  museum,  now  stands  on  the 
altar  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  reredos  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle. 

At  the  Talbot  Inn,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  Charles  IT. 
is  supposed  to  have  dined  on  his  way  from  Trent  to  Zeals 
(sec  below)  on  October  6th,  1651. 

lm.  south  of  Mere  stands  Woodlands,  on  the  stream 
Shreen  Water.  It  was  once  the  old  manor  house  of  the 
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Doddington  family,  but  is  now  a  farmhouse.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  to  the  north,  dates  from  about  1370, 
and  consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper  having  been  used  as  a 
chapel.  Here  is  a  piscina  and  two  original  doorways,  and 
a  15th  century  window  and  roof.  The  fire  place  is  a  17th 
century  addition,  and  in  the  room  below  is  one  of  similar 
date.  The  Doddingtons  became  possessed  of  the  manor 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  in  their  hands  it  re¬ 
mained  till  1705,  when  it  was  sold. 

From  Mere  a  road  rims  north-east  through  the  five 
Deverill  villages  to  Warminster,  1 1  £m.  We  climb 
out  of  Mere  and,  for  the  first  five  miles,  have  the  high 
downs  on  either  side,  scattered  over  with  tumuli. 

Two  miles  out,  near  Mere  Farm,  our  l’oad  rises  to  2m. 
730  ft.,  and  then  descends  to  some  500  ft.,  when  we 
reach 

Kingston  Deverill  (Station:  Warminster,  6£m.,  5m. 
G.W.R.). — the  name  Deverill  may  be  the  Welsh  dwfr, 
connected  with  the  Celtic  dur=water,  the  final  “  el  ” 
being  a  diminutive  ;  again,  it  may  come  from  the  name 
D’Evereux,  originally  a  Norman  family,  who  were  given 
land  in  the  county  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or  it 
may  come  from  A.S.  delfan  =to  dig,  and  rill,  but  the 
old  tradition  that  the  Deverill  stream  which  rises  here 
runs  underground,  is  now  found  to  be  untrue.  The 
affix  Kingston  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1316 
Queen  Margareta  of  England  was  chief  tenant  of  Mere 
Hundred,  of  which  Kingston  Deverill  forms  a  part. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  was  rebuilt  in 
1847,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  14th  century  tower, 
and  of  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  chapel  of  this 
same  date.  The  church  contains  some  16th  century 
glass  in  the  west  windows.  In  the  pulpit  are  some  old 
panels.  In  the  chancel  is  a  14th  century  tomb  bearing 
a  recumbent  effigy. 

West  of  the  village  are  traces  of  an  ancient  British 
trackway. 

Another  $m.  beside  the  Deverill  stream  and  we  come 
to 

Monkton  Deverill  (Station:  Warminster,  6m.,  5|m, 
G.W.R.). — This  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  monks 
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(A.S.,  liioncc),  and  here,  some  time  before  1086,  was  a 
monastery  of  Benedictines  held  by  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
(For  Deverill,  see  Kingston  Deverill  above.)  Here  the 
church,  dedication  unknown,  was  rebuilt  in  1852,  with 
llie  exception  of  the  15th  century  tower.  The  font  is 
Norman  work.  On  the  pulpit  are  carved  panels 
representing  scenes  from  the  Creation  and  the  Fall 
of  Man.  On  a  house,  opposite  the  church,  are  the 
arms  of  the  Ludlow  family,  removed  from  Hill  Deverill 
by  the  late  Mr.  Coker. 

Our  road  goes  on,  with  downs  rising  high  on  either 
side.  To  the  left  stands  Cold  Kitchen  Hill,  844  ft., 
and  away  beyond  is  Brimsdown  Hill,  900  ft.,  and  Bid- 
combe  Hill,  876  ft.  So  we  come  to 

Brixion  Deverill  (Station :  Warminster,  4im., 
G.W.R.). — This  village  belonged  to  one  Brictic  in  the 
time  of  the  D.B.  (For  Deverill,  sec  Kingston  Deverill 
above.)  The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  on  our  right, 
consists  of  a  western  tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
the  upper  part  was  added  in  the  15th  century  ;  the 
chancel  arch  is  beautiful  work  of  the  13th  century. 
|The  remainder  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
[century,  and  the  spire  was  erected  in  1852.  The  tower 
possesses  a  mediaeval  bell  inscribed  “  +  Ave  graeia.” 
Near  by,  to  the  east  of  the  church,  stands  the  old 
Manor  House  which  retains  its  15th  century  inner 
doorway. 

Another  mile  of  downland  brings  us  to 

Hill  Deverill  (Station  :  Warminster,  3£m.,  G.W.R.). 
—This  is  a  little  village  of  under  100  inhabitants.  A 
road  to  the  right  leads  to  Manor  Farm,  the  old  manor 
house  of  the  Ludlows,  who  built  it  in  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  first  Ludlow  we  hear  of  is  William,  d.  1478, 
butler  to  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  His  grandson,  John 
Ludlow,  d.  1519,  is  buried  in  the  church  near  by.  The 
manor  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cokers  about  176o. 
The  south  front  and  west  end  of  the  manor  were 
emodelled  by  the  Cokers.  South  of  the  house  is  a 
great  16th  century  barn,  and  a  gateway,  bearing  the 
Ludlow  arms,  and  the  porch  and  some  of  the  wall  of 
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the  farm  buildings  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
affix  Hill  may  refer  to  Bidcombe  Hill  which  is  partly 
in  this  parish.  It  is  constantly  written  Hulle  or  Hull, 
a  dialectical  form  of  Hill.  The  Church  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  rebuilt  in  1843,  but 
it  retains  the  Ludlow  tomb  and  a  Jacobean  tablet  of 
painted  wood. 


But  £m.  further  and  we  are  in 

Longbridge  Deverill  (Station:  Warminster,  3  jin..  7  im. 
G.W.R.). — Through  the  village  runs  the  river  Wylye. 
and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Causeway  made 
by  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The  Church  of  St. 

Reter  and  St.  Paul  which  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the 
village,  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch, 
clerestoried  nave,  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels.  The  tower  of  three  stages 
dates  from  the  14tli  century.  The  north  arcade  is 
early  work,  with  rounded  arches  dating  from  the  12th 
century  ;  the  south  arcade  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  14th 
century.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  the  16th 
century.  The  clerestory,  the  chancel  and  its  chapels 
are  all  modem.  The  south  chapel  retains  a  14th 
century  piscina  with  ogee  arch.  In  the  north,  or 
Bath  chapel,  is  a  monument  to  Sir  John  Thynne, 
d.  1580,  who  built  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Thynne 
family,  which  lies  north-west  (see  Route  3).  The 
outlying  woods  of  the  property  are  but  lm.  away  from 
Ijongbridge  Deverill.  In  the  village  is  a  charming 
looking  block  of  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  James 
Thynne  in  1665  for  six  men  and  two  women.  Going 
on  beside  the  Wylye  stream  we  come,  in  lm.,  to  a 
road  left,  leading  through  the  woods  past  Shearwater 
Lake,  38  acres,  to  Horning  sham,  4m.  (see  Route  3) 
and  to  Maiden  Bradley,  6m.  (see  Route  4  below). 

On  our  right  is  Soulhleigh  Wood,  where  is  the  tumulus, 

“  Robin  Hood’s  Bower.”  Another  Jm.  brings  us  to 


82m. 


Crockerton  (Station  :  Warminster,  2  lm.,  G.W.R.). — 
It  is  a  chapelry  of  Longbridge  Deverill,  and  here  is  a 
chapel  built  in  1843.  Another  2  4m.  amongst  the 
woods  and  we  reach 
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WARMINSTER. 

Him.  Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — Bath  Arms,  Old  Bell,  High  Street. 

For  full  description  see  Route  3. 

23m.  Beyond  Mere  we  come,  in  a  mile,  to  t  he  park  surrounding 
Zeals  House  (private),  a  fine  loth  century  building,  and 
here  slept  Charles  II.  while  «n  his  secret  flight  from  England. 
Another  mile  brings  us  to  the  village  of 

24m.  Zeals  (Station  :  Gillingham,  4m.,  L.S.W.R.). — It  is  Sele 
and  Sela  in  the  D.B.,  Sales  in  the  N.V.  of  1310,  and  the 
word  is  derived  from  A.S.  Sala  =a  dwelling. 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin  was  built  in  1845.  Here  the 
three  counties  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  meet  near  the 
head  of  the  River  Stour.  Crossing  the  Somersetshire 
boundary  another  5m.  west,  through  Bourlon,  brings  us 
to  the  end  of  our  journey  at 

WINCANTON. 

29m.  ^TATT0X  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  Railway. 
Hotels. — Grey  Hound  (R.A.C.),  The  Bear  (R.A.C.) 

From  Zeals  a  road  north,  leads  through  Stourton  and 
the  beautiful  Stourhead  grounds,  to  Maiden  Bradley,  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  so  on  through  the  woods  of 
Jjoncjleal  to  Fromc,  Somersetshire,  11m. 

Our  way  lies  along  a  main  road,  with  great  woodlands 
fm.  away  on  our  left,  and  in  fm.  we  pass  cross-roads,  right  back 
to  the  Mere-Zeals  road,  lm.,  left  to  the  hamlet  Gasper,  lm., 
where  stands  an  old  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  the  property 
of  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton.  Another  Jin.  brings  us 
to  a  left-hand  turn  leading  at  once  to 

Stourton  (Stations  :  Gillingham,  6m.,  L.S.W.R.  ;  Win- 
canton,  6m.,  Som.  and  Dorset  R.  ;  Wit  ham  Friary, 
6m.,  G.W.R.) 

Hotel.- — Spread  Eagle. 

Tliis  village  lies  surrounded  with  magnificent  woodlands, 
and  here,  on  our  right,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  of 

Stourhead  (grounds  open  to  the  public,  except  Tuesday 
and  Friday  ;  the  house  can  be  viewed  Wednesdays,  in 
summer),  where  stood  the  old  home  of  the  Stourtons.  It 
is  said  tliat  they  were  settled  here  before  the  Conquest,  and 
not  till  the  18th  century  did  their  property  pass  into  other 
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hands.  The  Lord  Stourton  of  Queen  Mary’s  day  “  lived 
to  be  hanged,”  for  he  quarrelled  long  and  fiercely  with  one 
Hartgill,  over  the  acquiring  of  Church  lands,  and  eventually 
he  had  both  Hartgill  and  his  son  foully  murdered.  It  is 
said  that  he  even  held  a  candle  to  light  the  murdering. 
Stourton  was  tried  and  hung  at  Salisbury,  a  silken  halter 
about  his  neck,  as  befitting  his  rank  !  The  property 
jiassed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Mere  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  sold  to  Henry  Hoare  in  1720,  and  remains  in  the 
Hoare  family  to  this  day.  We  enter  the  grounds  by  an 
embattled  gateway  with  rounded  towers. 

The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  Hoare  in  1720,  and  two 
wings  have  since  been  added.  Within  is  a  fine  picture  gallery 
containing  many  masterpieces,  principally  of  the  French 
and  English  schools.  The  grounds  around  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  winding  walks  lead  beside  the  lake,  south-west  of 
t  he  house,  and  small  temples  stand  dotted  about.  There  is 
a  model  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  statues 
of  Hercules  and  Flora  by  Rysbrack,  and  an  antique  marble 
of  Livia  Augusta,  as  Ceres.  Across  the  lake  the  river  Stour 
flows  into  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  river-god.  It  is  converyed 
here  by  way  of  Six  Wells  Valley  from  St.  Peter's  Pump,  1  im. , 
north,  a  17th  century  hexagonal  building,  brought  from 
Bristol,  and  wliich  covers  the  six  sources  of  the  river  Stour. 
Some  2m.  north-west  stands  Kingsettle  Hill,  800  ft.,  and 
here  in  a  field  just  within  the  Somerset  border,  is  Alfred's 
Tower.  It  was  erected  by  Henry  Hoare  in  1766  to  mark 
the  supposed  site  where  Alfred  raised  his  standard  against 
the  Danes  in  879  a.d.  The  tower  stands  150  ft.  high,  and 
from  its  top  most  wonderful  views  can  be  seen  (key  aft  the 
lodge,  the  end  of  field).  A  little  further  north  lies  the 
tumulus,  Jack  Straw's  Castle. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  acroas  the  green  from  the  Stour- 
head  entrance  gates,  stands  surrounded  by  old  beech  trees. 
It  consists  of  a  western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  aisles 
and  chancel,  and  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The  list  of 
rectors  is  from  1316.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  restored 
and  the  aisles  rebuilt.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Stourton 
family  ;  the  effigies  of  a  lady  of  the  14th  century,  and  of 
the  5th  Lord  Stourton  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Fauntleroy,  d. 
1536.  In  the  south  aisles  are  the  Hoare  monuments,  and 
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here  lies  buried  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  the  famous  Wilt¬ 
shire  archaeologist,  author  of  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Wilts,” 
and  the  collector  of  the  “  Stourhead  Collection  ”  of  anti¬ 
quities,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Devizes  Museum. 

Near  the  church  stands  the  Bristol  High  Cross,  which 
came  here  from  Bristol  in  1768,  the  gift  of  Canon  Barton 
to  Mr.  Hoare.  It  was  set  up  in  Bristol  in  1373,  just  where 
the  High  Street,  and  Broad,  Wine,  and  Corn  Streets  meet. 
In  1673  it  was  enlarged  and  additional  stages  added,  the 
first  bearing  effigies  of  Henry  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.,  the  second  bearing  cherubs  and  the  royal  shield 
and  garter.  In  1733  it  was  moved  to  College  Green,  Bristol, 
and  later  lay  disjointed  in  the  Cathedral  cloisters,  till  it 
was  erected  on  this  spot.  The  whole  is  terminated  with  a 
crocketed  spirelet,  standing  on  a  square  base,  which  is 
panelled  and  surrounded  with  miniature  pinnacles,  and  it 
reaches  a  height  of  50  ft. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  we  have  the  grounds  of  Stour- 
head  on  our  left,  and  away  to  our  right  stands  White  Sheet 
Castle,  where  is  an  ancient  camp,  and  beyond  again  White 
Sheet  Hill,  784  ft..,  where  are  tumuli,  an  ancient  ditch,  and 
traces  of  a  British  trackway.  A  mile  brings  us  to  cross- 
2 in.  roads,  right,  on  to  the  downs,  left,  by  the  side  of  the 
Stourmad  woods,  over  the  Somerset  border.  Another  Jm. 
brings  us  to  a  left-hand  turn  leading  to 

lm.,  Kilmington  (Station:  Witham  Friary,  4m.,G.W.R.). — 
The  village  stands  some  700  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is 
within,  Jm.  of  the  Somerset  boundary.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  the  manor  was  granted  to  t he  Le  Port  family, 
and  later  passed  to  the  Hartgills,  and  here  lived  that 
Hartgill  and  his  son  who  were  foully  murdered  by  Charles, 
seventh  Lord  Stourton,  for  which  deed  he  was  hanged  at 
Salisbury  in  1557  ( see  Stourton  above).  The  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  western  tower,  nave 
with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  The  building  dates  from 
the  16tli  century,  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  and 
the  whole  restored  in  1869. 

Continuing  along  our  main  road  we  slowly  ascend,  and 
3m.  in  frn.  pass  through  the  hamlet  Norton  Ferris.  Going  on 
3  jm.  across  the  high  downs,  we  have,  on  our  left,  Long  Knoll,  a 
4m.  hill  945  ft.  high  and,  on  our  right,  Little  Knoll,  833  ft.  high. 
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We  now  pa«s  beside  the  grounds  of  Bradley  Park  (private), 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  so  reach 

Maiden  Bradley  (Station  :  Frorne,  6m.,  G.W.R.). — The  4 Jm . 
village  stands  high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  hills  still 
higher.  To  the  east  stands  Brinsdoivn  Hill,  933  ft.,  and 
beyond  it  Bidcombe  Hill,  876  ft.  while  to  the  west  are  Long 
Knoll  and  Little  Knoll,  which  we  have  just  passed. 

In  the  N.V.  of  1316  the  village  was  simply  Bradeley,  from 
the  A.S.  brad  =  broad  and  liegan  =to  lie  down,  and  so,  “  an 
open  space.”  About  1154  one  Manasser  Bisit  founded  near 
here  a  hospital  for  leprous  women  or  “  maidens  ”  ;  it  is 
suggested  that  his  daughter,  herself  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  joined  the  hospital  as  its  head,  and  doubtless  the 
affix  “  Maiden  ”  slowly  became  connected  w  ith  Bradley. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  hospital  was  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Canons  of  the  August inian  order,  and  at  the 
Dissolution  the  Priory  attached  was  granted  to  the  Seymour 
family,  whose  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  holds  it 
to  this  day.  The  site  of  the  Priory  is  at  Priory  Farm, 
lm.  north,  and  some  traces  of  the  old  building  can  be  found 
in  a  cowhouse  at  the  farm  (our  road  leads  near  by,  see  below). 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a 
western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel. 

It  dates  from  the  14th  century,  but  a  Purbeck  marble 
Norman  font  shows  that  a  church  of  that  period  once 
Htood  here.  The  tower  holds  six  bells  and  the  third,  dated 
1619,  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  bears  the  initials,  “  C.  P.,”  the  feathers  and  the 
motto  “  Ich  Dien.”  Another  bell  dates  from  1613.  In  the 
church  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Speaker  of  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  in  1678.  The.  pulpit  and  oak  pews  are 
very  fine  Jacobean  work.  The  Church  possesses  a  flagon 
dated  1636  and  a  paten  dated  1674.  During  restoration  in 
1884  a  stone  staircase  to  a  rood  loft  was  opened  out,  and 
traces  of  a  fresco,  depicting  the  Crucifixion  were  discovered. 

Walton's  Stores,  in  the  main  street,  was  once  the  New  Inn, 
and  is  an  old  building  still  retaining  its  fine  staircase  and 
ancient  mantlepieces. 

A  road  east  out  ot  the  village  leads  to  Horningsham,  3m., 
and  on  to  Warminster,  7m.  (see  Route  3).  Leaving  Maiden 
Bradley,  lm.,  brings  us  to  a  lane  right,  leading  to  Priory  5Jm. 


7m. 

11m. 
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Farm,  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory  founded  by  Manasser 
Biset  in  the  12th  century  (see  Maiden  Bradley  above).  Near 
by  is  New  Mead,  where  was  bom  General  Edmund  Ludlow, 
1016-17.  He  was  High  Sheriff  and  Member  for  Wiltshire, 
and  in  1051  was  second  in  command  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  Ireland.  He  sat  as  a  member  of  the  tribunal  which 
condemned  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  exile  at  Vevey  in  1093. 
The  Ludlow  Memoirs  were  the  work  of  his  pen. 

Our  road  now  runs  between  Great  Bradley  Wood  on 
our  left,  and  Little  Bradley  Wood  on  our  right,  and  so  going, 
in  ljm.  we  cross  the  county  boundary  into  Somersetshire, 
and  another  4m.  bring  us  to 

FROME. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — The  George  (R.A.C.),  The  Crown  (garage). 
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Route  5.  SALISBURY  TO  SHAFTESBURY. 

By  road  20  miles. 

By  rail,  Salisbury  to  Semley  (2£m.  from  Shaftesbury), 
L.S.W.R. 

This  route  is  along  a  main  road,  it  gives  us  a  splendid 
view  of  the  swelling  downs  to  the  left,  and  passes  on  its 
way  interesting  and  historic  villages.  The  road  climbs 
slightly  most  of  the  way,  till  it  reaches  Shaftesbury,  a 
town  “  set  upon  a  hill  ”  indeed.  We  leave  Salisbury  as 
in  Routes  3  and  4,  passing  through  Bemerton,  lm.,  Wilton, 

3m.,  Burcombe,  5m.,  and  Barford  St.  Martin,  6m.  Here  6m 
we  break  new  ground,  and  our  road  turns  sharply  to  the 
left,  crossing  the  river  Nadder  just  outside  the  last-named 
village.  We  now  have  a  view  of  the  Compton  Downs  on 
our  left,  and  the  woodlands  of  Barford  Heath  and  then 
Compton,  on  our  right.  Thus  we  go  for  another  3m.  and 
so  reach 

Compton  Cliamberlaync  (Station,  Dinton,  3m.,  L.S.W.R.) 

The  village  lies  to  our  right,  and  at  the  north  end  lies 
Compton  Park,  and  within  its  grounds  stands  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Michael.  Compton  is  the  A.S.  combe-tun, 
the  enclosure  in  the  combe  or  valley,  and  the  affix 
Chamberlayne  comes  from  one  Geoffrey  de  Chamberlang, 
who  was  Lord  of  Compton  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Richard  I.  Compton  Park  (not  open  to  the  public,  but  a 
view  of  it  can  be  had  from  the  churchyard)  stands  in  the 
hollow  of  some  150  acres  of  wooded  park-land,  in  which  lie 
two  small  lakes.  Here  the  Penruddocke  family  have  lived 
for  over  300  years.  A  Sir  George  Penruddocke  was  Sheriff 
of  Wilts  in  1502,  and  it  was  his  son,  Sir  Edward,  who 
bought  Compton  Chamberlayne  and  rebuilt  the  house  then 
standing.  It  was  this  Sir  Edward’s  son,  John,  Colonel 
Penruddocke,  who  made  the  family  famous,  for  when 
Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector,  he  gathered  to  him  in  1655 
a  body  of  200  men,  rode  to  Salisbury  and  proclaimed 
Charles  II.  as  King.  The  townspeople  gave  him  no  aid, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  with  his  company  was 
arrested  in  Devonshire.  Penruddocke  was  tried  and 
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executed  at  Exeter.  Upon  the  sea, hold  he  said  “  This  I 
hope  will  prove  like  Jacob’s  ladder,  though  the  feet  of  it 
rest  upon  the  earth,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  the  top  of  it 
reaclieth  to  heaven.  The  crime  for  which  I  am  now  to 
die  is  Loyalty,  in  this  age  called  High  Treason.”  His 
farewell  letters  to  his  wife  are  in  the  family  MSS.  and  were 
published  by  Steele  and  Addison  in  “  The  Lover.”  His 
son  Thomas  sat  as  Member  for  Wilton  in  1688,  and  probably 
refitted  the  house.  The  library,  with  fine  wooden  mantel¬ 
piece  and  wainscoting,  and  the  dining-room,  which  is 
wainscoted  from  floor  to  celling,  bear  Grinling  Gibbons 
carvings.  The  house  possesses  a  large  number  of  paintings 
by  Vandyke,  Lely,  etc.  The  outside  of  the  building  is 
plain  18th  century  work  of  local  grey-green  stone.  The 
Church  of  St.  Michael  consists  of  a  small  tower,  south  porch, 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  and  dates  from  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  though  indications  of  Norman  and  13th  century  work 
show  that  an  earlier  building  stood  here.  On  the  chancel 
floor  is  an  old  monument  of  a  robed  priest,  from  which  t  he 
brass  has  gone.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  memorial  tablet  to 
the  IVnruddocke  family,  dating  from  1598  to  the  present 
day. 

Continuing  our  way,  the  Compton  and  Fovant  woods 
slope  upwards  on  our  right,  while  to  our  left  on  the  downs,, 
stands  Chiselbury  Camp,  an  entrenchment  of  101  acres, 
encompassed  by  a  single  ditch  and  vallum  27  ft.  high. 
By  Hoare  it.  was  considered  to  be  lloman  work.  During 
the  Great  War  many  thousands  of  soldiers  were  encamped 
to  left  and  right  of  our  road,  and  they  cut  on  the  chalk 
slopes  of  the  downs,  regimental  crests,  Y.M.C.A.  badges, 
etc.,  which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
V  'e  now  reach 

10m.  Fovant  (Station :  Dinton,  2m.,  L.S.W.R.). — It  is  an 
ancient  village,  known  as  Fobbefunte  in  the  Saxon  Charters, 
in  the  D.B.  as  Febefonte,  and  in  the  N.  V.  of  1316  as  Fovente. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  A.S.  Fobbes-funt  =the 
fountain  of  Fobbe.  A  road  to  our  right  leads  us  to  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  at  the  north  end  of  the  village.  It 
stands  guarded  by  three  old  elm  trees,  and  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower  with  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  and 
chancel  with  aisle.  It  is  a  Trans-Norman  building,  restored 
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in  1863.  The  tower  was  built  in  1492,  ami  a  15th  century 
brass  records  its  building  and  gives  representations  of  the 
Annunciation  and  of  the  giver,  with  the  inscription  “  Avc 
Gratia  Plena  D.T.  O  Blessed  Moder  of  pit  e  pray  to  the 
Son  for  me.”  The  east  window,  in  memory  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  is  a  poor  example  of  modern  glass.  (A 
load  to  the  north  leads  to  Dinton,  2m.,  a  road  north-west 
leads  to  Tisbury,  4m.,  and  a  road  west  leads  to  Sutton 
Mandeville,  lrn.). 

Returning  down  the  village  street  we  regain  our  main 
road,  and  in  1  Jm.  reach  a  right-hand  turn  which  quickly 
brings  us  to 

Sutton  Mandeville  (Station  :  Dinton,  3m.,  L.S.W.R.).—  11m. 
This  is  the  “  South  Town  ”  held  by  one  Galtidus  dc  Mande¬ 
ville  in  1270.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  dates  from  the 
12th  century,  but  was  extensively  restored  in  1862.  Then 
were  the  south-east  and  west  walls  cemented  over  inside, 
so  hiding  the  original  work,  t  he  north  Avail  Avas  pulled  doAvn 
to  add  the  present  north  aisle,  and  the  transept  was  built. 

Then,  too,  the  nave  was  re-roofed,  Avhile  the  chancel  AA'as 
repaired  some  ten  years  earlier.  The  old  oak  pulpit  bears 
the  date  1631,  and  on  it  are  the  initials  of  the  churchwardens 
of  that  time.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  AA’ide  spreading  yew, 
planted  in  1780,  and  beneath  it  is  a  sculptured  stone  carved 
to  represent  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Regaining  our  main  road  we  ha\re  on  our  left  Sicallowcliffe 
Downs,  and  another  1 1  brings  us  to 

Swallowcliffe  (Station:  Tisbury,  24m.,  L.S.W.R.). — A.S.  12Am 
cliff  =a  hill,  and  swalewe  =SAvallow.  so  this  is  probably  the 
Swallow’s  Cliff  but  Swelu  is  an  old  personal  name  and  it 
may  be  Sweluan-clif  =the  cliff  of  Swelua.  The  village 
bears  a  long  history.  In.  940  it  AA’as  granted  by  King  Edward 
to  his  thane,  Garulf,  and  in  the  D.B.  it  is  recorded  that  part 
belonged  to  Wilton  Abbey,  part  to  Brictic  and  part  to  one 
Alward.  In  1340  EdAA’ard  III.  bestowed  the  Manors  of 
“  SAvacliff  ”  and  Sutton  Mandeville  on  Sir  Thomas  West  for 
his  bravery  and  services  in  the  war  against  France,  and  the 
manor  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Wests,  Lords  De  la 
Warr,  t  ill  about  1550.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  modern 
and  AA’as  built  in  1843.  In  the  porch  lies  the  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  armour.  The  east  window  is  a  memorial  to  Lord 
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Herbert  of  Lea.  In  1862  the  common-lands  were  enclosed 
and  taken  from  the  villagers,  and  but  a  small  portion, 
called  the  Poor’s  land,  was  set  apart  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  which,  with  the  three  cottages  it  holds,  represents 
some  £30  per  annum. 

Continuing  our  way  the  downs  on  our  left  now  reach 
725  ft.,  and  on  the  summit  lie  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
British  village.  Another  mile  brings  us  down-hill  to  cross¬ 
roads  (S.P.,  Salisbury  13,  Shaftesbury  7,  Tisbury  2,  Fovant 
4,  Donhead  4,  Alvediston  3),  and  to 
131m.  Ansty  (Station  :  Tisbury,  2m.,  L.S.W.R.),  a  delightful 
little  village,  with  an  old  church  and  the  remains  of  a 
Commandery  and  Guest  House  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
both  standing  by  the  side  of  a  large  pond,  where  the  monks 
of  old  fished  for  eels. 

For  nearly  700  years  this  benefice  was  exempted  from 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  having  been  given  in  1211  by  Walter 
de  Turberville  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  freed  from  Episcopal  supervision  by  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Pascall  II.,  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  Order  in  the  11th 
century.  In  the  year  1211  England  lay  under  an  Interdict 
in  consequence  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  King  John., 
and  Ansty  Church  was  probably  the  only  church  available, 
for  Divine  Worship,  in  the  whole  Diocese  of  Salisbury  in  the 
year  1212,  for  the  churches  of  the  two  great  religious  orders 
of  the  Templars  and  of  St.  John  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Interdict,  in  consequence  of  the  magnificent 
achievement  of  the  Knights  in  the  Crusades. 

At  the  Reformation  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Zouch 
family.  They,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Sir’  Matthew  Arundell  of 
Wardour  about  1550,  and  the  Lords  of  Arundell  held,  for 
three  centuries,  the  independent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Donative  Benefices  were 
abolished,  and  a  Vicar,  the  first  since  the  Reformation,  was 
appointed  in  1808. 

The  Church  of  St.  James'  is  a  13th  century  building, 
built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  twice  restored 
in  the  last  century,  and  recently  repaired  and  saved  from 
the  destruction  of  the  dry-rot  fungus.  It  consists  of  a 
western  belfry,  north  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel, 
and  possesses  a  fine  Jacobean  altar  and  in  the  chancel, 
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some  beautiful  17th  century  bench  ends,  which  were 
discarded  by  Wyatt  from  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  Guest 
House  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  is  now  a  blacksmith’s 
shop,  and  little  remains  of  the  original  building  save  some 
window  headings  and  mouldings  inside. 

From  Ansty  an  interesting  detour  can  be  made  to 
the  small  town  of  Tisbury,  2m.,  and  W ardour  Castle, 
41m.,  regaining  our  main  road  by  a  road  past  the 
ruins  of  old  Wardour  Castle  through  W ardour  Parle, 
6  Jm.  We  follow  the  road  northwards  through  Ansty, 
with  the  woods  of  Wardour  on  our  left  and  Castle 
Ditches,  an  ancient  British  encampment  (600  ft.),  on 
our  right,  and  in  2m.  reach 

TISBURY. 

Station  on  the  L.S.W.R. 

Inns. — Benett  Arms  Hotel,  Arundell  Arms,  South- 
Western  Hotel. 

Population  (1911). — 2,332. 

This  little  town  stands  on  rising  ground  above  the  river 
Nadder,  while  in  the  valley  stands  the  church  and  station. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  county,  and  in  924  was 
known  as  Tysse-byrig,  in  the  D.B.  as  Tisse-berie,  and  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316  as  Tyssebury,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  berie  =  field,  or  byrig  =town,  and  Tiso  a  personal 
name  =“  the  field  or  town  of  Tiso.”  In  984  the  town  wras 
granted  by  King  Ethelred  to  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  here  she  subsequently  lived. 

The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist  is  a  large  building 
and  consists  of  a  central  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles, 
north  and  west  porches,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles, 
transepts  and  chancel.  Here  once  stood  a  Saxon  Church, 
but  the  earliest  work  in  the  present  building  dates  from 
about  1180.  Of  this  date  is  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower. 
Above  it  stood  a  spire  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1762,  after 
which  the  present  upper  stage  was  built,  one  pinnacle  of 
which  was  again  struck  in  1795.  The  wrest  end  doorway 
is  also  13th  century,  the  north  porch  14th  century,  hav  ing 
a  parvise  or  priest’s  room  above.  The  clerestoried  nave  is 
15th  century,  as  is  the  waggon  roof,  with  13th  century  piers 
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and  arches  leading  into  the  chancel  and  aisles.  The  font  is 
13th  century  restored,  with  a  17th  century  cover.  The 
south  aisle  was  built  about  1300  and  has  a  richly-carved 
ceiling  dating  from  1650.  Many  of  the  bosses  bear  coats  of 
arms,  one  that  of  the  See  of  Sarum  impaling  Bishop  Audley. 
and  another  the  Abbey  of  Shaston,  impaling  Elizabeth 
Slialford,  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  1504-24.  Un  the  south 
wall  are  two  15th  century  or  early  16th  century  brasses 
representing  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  north  aisle  is  of 
similar  date  with  a  carved  ceiling  inscribed  “  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  1569  this  Hele  was  set  up.”  The  east  wall  of 
t  Ids  aisle  lias  a  double  canopied  niche,  a  single  niche  within 
the  window,  and  a  double  niche  above  a  piscina.  By  the 
north  door  is  an  aumbry.  The  chancel  is  early  14th  century, 
but  the  furniture  modem.  Beneath  the  Communion  Table 
is  an  old  stone  altar  marked  w  ith  live  14th  century  crosses. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  w  ith  crocketed  canopy,  and  a 
brass  to  LawTence  Hyde.  1590,  great-grandfather  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  representing  him,  his  wif :,  six  sons 
and  four  daughters.  This  is  one  of  the  “  Twelve  Wiltshire 
Brasses.”  The  17th  century  chalice  and  paten,  now7  in  use, 
were  given  by  Eobert,  eldest  of  the  six  sons  on  the  brass, 
ami  bear  the  Hyde  arms.  Beneath  the  chancel  is  the 
Arundell  vault,  and  hanging  on  the  wall  is  the  helmet  of 
the  first  Lord  Arundell,  who  took  a  standard  from  tho 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Gran  in  1595.  The  reredos,  byr 
Tin  worth,  is  of  alabaster  with  terra-cotta  figures.  The 
pulpit  and  cut-down  benches  date  from  about  1600.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  yew  tree,  30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  at 
least  1,000  years  old,  and  a  13th  century  cross  with  modem 
stem. 

From  the  church  we  go  up  the  main  street,  and  a  turn 
to  the  right  leads  us  to  Place  Farn,  lm.,  formerly  a  grange 
of  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury.  Here  is  a  13th  century 
gateway,  with  a  large  archway,  and  15tli  century  room 
above.  A  smaller  gateway7  leads  to  the  house,  which  still 
retains  a  great  fireplace  and  fine  15th  century7  chimney. 
To  the  east,  through  farm  buildings,  stands  a  magnificent 
15th  century7  Tithe  Bam,  one  of  the  largest  in  England, 
being  188  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  broad.  It  lias  north  and 
south  porches  and  buttressed  walls. 
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Repassing  the  church  we  turn  right-handed,  our  road 
keeping  to  the  left  of  the  railway  line  till  we  reach  the  woods 
of  Wardour  Castle.  A  bend  to  the  left  then  brings  us  near 
the  Castle  (not  open  to  the  public),  which  stands  overlooking 
the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  huge  mansion,  built,  in 
1770-6,  and  celebrated  lor  its  art  treasures.  In  the  private 
chapel  is  a  magnificent  altar  of  agate  and  marble,  resting 
on  an  old  sarcophagus,  and  surmounted  by  a  solid  silver 
Crucifix.  Here  is  preserved  the  Westminster  Chasuble, 
embroidered  with  the  badges  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine 
of  Aragon-  Our  road  continues  to  skirt  the  park,  till  at  a 
lodge,  we  enter  and  in  Am. ,  reach  the  ruins  of  old  Wardour 
Castle.  The  outer  walls  and  tall  windows,  two  towers  to 
the  east,  and  the  grand  staircase  remain.  Above  the  gate¬ 
way  is  a  niche  bearing  the  head  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
inscription,  “  Sub  numine  tuo  stet  genus  et  domus.”  It  was 
once  the  propert  y  of  the  Walernans,  and  the  Nevilles,  and  in 
t  he  reign  of  Edward  III.,  belonged  to  the  St.  Martin  family  ; 
from  them  it  passed  to  the  Lovells,  and  the  ruins  we  see 
now,  are  the  remains  of  the  Castle  built  by  Lord  Lovell,  in 
1392.  By  Edward  IV.  the  property  was  given  to  t  he  family 
of  Touchet,  Lords  Audley,  whose  town  house,  “  Audley 
House,”  now  used  as  a  Church  House,  we  see  in  Salisbury. 
From  the  Touchet  s  it  passed  to  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  he  sold  it  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke. 
It  subsequently  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Arundell,  husband  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Queen  Catherine 
Howard,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  This  owner  perished  on  the 
scaffold  and  his  lands  were  confiscated,  but  were  bought 
back  by  Sir  Matthew  Arundell,  whose  son  Thomas  was 
created  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  in  1605.  The  second 
Lord  Arundell,  another  Thomas,  fought  for  Charles  I.,  and 
while  he  was  absent  from  the  Castle  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roundheads.  His  wife,  the  Lady  Blanche,  who  lies  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Tisbury  Church,  with  the  help  of  25  trained 
men  and  her  ordinary  household,  held  t  he  Castle  for  a  week, 
and  did  not  capitulate  till  much  damage  had  been  done  by 
mines,  petards  and  fireballs.  The  Roundheads  promised 
quarter  for  all  in  t  he  Castle,  but  no  sooner  was  it  theirs  than 
they  plundered  the  place,  and  sent  Lady  Blanche  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  with  her  three  young  children,  as  prisoners 
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to  Shaftesbury.  Colonel  Ludlow  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  place  and  just  at  this  time,  Lord  Arundell  died  of 
wounds  at  Oxford.  The  new  Lord  Arundell  hastened  to  his 
home,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  eventually  blew  up  the  western 
tower  and  walls  and  forced  Ludlow  to  capitulate.  Later  a 
house  was  built  from  the  ruins,  and  here  the  family  occasion¬ 
ally  lived,  before  they  removed  to  the  present  Wardour 
Castle. 

Following  the  road  southwards  beyond  the  ruins,  we 
regain  our  main  road,  1 Am. 

15£m.  Another  mile  brings  us  to  a  right-hand  turn  leading  to 

lm.,  Donhead  St.  Andrew  (Station  :  Semley,  3m., 
L.S.W.R.). — The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  dun- 
heafod  =the  head  of  the  downs.  The  river  Xadder 
flows  through  the  village,  and  here  stands  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  which  dates  from  the  14th  century,  though 
much  restored  in  1838.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with 
aisles,  the  south  added  in  1826,  and  chancel.  It  was 
once  the  property  of  St.  Edward  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
in  the  east  window  are  fragments  of  old  glass  bearing 
his  arms,  azure  a  cross  fleury  between  four  martlets. 
The  first  bay  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  sculptured  capital, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion,  supported  by 
angels,  and  below,  the  shafthead  is  carved  with  the 
head  of  Our  Lord.  The  list  of  Rectors  dates  from 
Adam  de  Blyde,*1302.  Donhead  House,  opposite  the 
church,  was  the  rectory  till  1592. 

Again  we  rejoin  our  main  road  and  another  mile  brings 
us  to  a  right-hand  turn  leading  to 
16m.  lm.,  Donhead  St.  Mary  (Station :  Semley,  3m., 

L.S.W.R.). — In  this  village  rises  the  river  Xadder 
and  from  here  it  flows  on  to  Salisbury.  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary  is  a  very  interesting  building,  and  consists 
of  a  15th  century  western  tower,  a  south  porch  of  the 
14th  century,  a  beautiful  13th  century  clerestoried  nave, 
with  15th  century  aisles,  and  a  15th  century  chancel 
with  two  chapels.  The  circular  font  dates  from  the 
12th  century  and  remains  from  an  earlier  building. 
Within  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Anthelm  Guillemot, 
a  Carthusian  monk,  who  died  here  during  the  French 
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Revolution,  from  which  he  had  fled.  Retracing  our 
fiteps,  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Donhead  Hall,  which 
was  built  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  grandson  of  the 
famous  painter.  Rising  above  the  village,  to  the  north¬ 
west,  is  Castle  Rings  (700  ft.),  a  prehistoric  camp  of 
some  15  acres,  enclosed  by  ditch  and  rampart,  and 
having  four  entrances. 

We  now  continue  our  way  and  soon  reach  a  four-cross¬ 
road  (S.P.,  Shaftesbury  4,  Salisbury  16,  Berwick  St.  John2), 
and  go  down  a  steep  hill  to  the  hamlets  Brookwater  (four 
cross-roads  S.P. )  and  Ludwell  and  so  on  to 

Charlton,  a  tithing  of  Donhead  St.  Mary.  To  the  right  of  18m 
our  road  stands  a  cl uipel  of  ease,  built  in  1839,  and  the 
village  lies  to  the  left.  Another  mile  and  we  cross  the 
county  boundary  and  run  into  Dorsetshire. 

SHAFTESBURY.  20m 

Station :  Semley,  2 1m.,  L.S.W.R. 

Hotel. — Grosvenor  Arms. 
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Route  5a.  SALISBURY  TO  SHAFTESBURY 

(By  the  Ebble  Valley). 

By  road  20  miles. 

This  route  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  many  villages  upon 
tire  way  are  very  well  worth  a  visit.  The  road  lies  in  the 
broad  valley  of  the  river  Ebble  (or  C’halke),  and  the  hills 
rising  on  either  side  give  a  wide  view  of  downs  and  sky. 
It  is  a  main  road  for  the  first  4  miles,  and  then  a  slightly 
ascending  good  secondary  road,  till  it  joins  the  Shaftesbury 
main  road  beyond  Berwick  St.  John  (10m.).  By  motor  or 
bicycle,  Shaftesbury  can  be  reached  by  the  main  road  (see 
Route  5),  and  a  return  journey  made  by  this  route  within 
the  day.  We  leave  Salisbury  by  the  High  Street  and  the 
Close,  proceed  along  Exeter  Street,  cross  the  Avon  by 
Ilamham  Bridge  (see  Salisbury),  and  thus  reach 

East  Harnham  (Station  :  Salisbury).  Here  the  Church 
of  All  Souls  is  modem,  having  been  built  in  1854. 

Beyond,  west,  and  away  from  our  road  some  Jm.  lies 
West  Harnham  (Station  :  Salisbury,  lm.). — Harn¬ 
ham  was  spelt  Harneham  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  is 
probably  “  the  home  or  pasture  ground  of  the  hares,” 
from  the  A.S.  hara=hare,  and  ham  =  ho, me,  or  ham  — 
an  enclosure  or  pasture  ground.  The  Church  of  St. 
George  consists  of  tower  on  north  side,  south  porch, 
nave,  south  chapel  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the 
12th  century,  but  the  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  and  a  window  in  the  chancel,  alone  remain  of 
that  date.  The  nave  is  13th  century,  and  here,  to  the 
south-east,  stands  an  ancient  stone  altar,  on  which  is 
built  the  south  pillar  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  behind, 
in  a  niche,  are  traces  of  wall  painting.  A  Jacobean 
oak  screen  divides  nave  and  chapel,  and  in  the  chapel 
is  a  Jacobean  altar,  a  piscina,  and  a  splayed,  low,  side 
window.  On  the  east  wall  are  two  modem  corbels, 
representing  the  “  Entombment  ”  and  a  “  Presenta¬ 
tion  ”  carved  in  oak.  The  chancel  possesses  a  piscina, 
the  Norman  window  mentioned  above,  and  round  the 
sanctuary,  five  modem  paintings.  On  the  river 
Nadder,  to  the  light  of  the  church,  stands  a  1 0th 
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century  mill,  built  in  the  familiar  Wiltshire  chequer 
work. 

Regaining  our  main  road,  we  climb  Harnham  Hill, 
having  the  Wilton  Woods  on  our  right  and  reaching  the 
summit,  we  have  a  wide  view  over  the  downs.  A  road  to 
the  left  (S.P.)  leads  to  Britford,  2m.,  Downton,  8m.  ( see 
Route  6)  and  in  a  few  yards,  a  second  turn  to  the  left 
(S.P.)  leads  to  Odstock,  ljm.  (see  Route  6).  Our  road  now 
makes  a  stiff  climb  for  the  best  part  of  a  mile.  A  road  to 
the  left  leads  to  Homington,  1  |m.  ( see  below),  and  then  we 
descend  into  the  valley,  and  reach  the  river  Ebble  and  the 
village  of 

Combe  Bissetf  (Station :  Salisbury  4m.,  L.S.W.R.).— In  the 
X.V.  of  1316  the  name  was  simply  Combe,  but  its  owner 
then  was  one  Johanes  Bissit  from  whom,  doubtless,  the  affix 
is  derived.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael  stands  overlooking 
the  village,  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  road.  It  is  a  cruciform 
building  with  a  15th  century  embattled  tower  on  the  south 
side,  modem  south  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  transepts  and 
chancel.  It  was  largely  remodelled  about  1450,  but  12th 
century  work  remains  on  the  two  western  bays  of  the  south 
arcade,  in  the  responds  of  the  east  bay,  and  in  the  archway 
from  the  south  aisle  to  the  tower.  The  chancel  arch  and 
chancel  date  from  the  13th  century  and  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  sanctuary  are  a  piscina  and  credence  of  the  same 
date.  The  font  is  also  13th  century  and  of  unusual  type, 
being  shaped  like  an  early  English  capital,  and  having  a 
central  shaft  surrounded  by  four  small  ones. 

A  road  south  of  the  Church  leads  across  the  county 
boundary  to  Blandford,  Dorset.  (A  footpath  from  the 
Church  leads  by  the  side  of  the  Ebble  to  the  Church  at. 
Stratford  Tony). 

East  of  the  Church  a  road  follows  the  Ebble,  to 

lm.  Homington  (Station  :  Salisbury,  3m.,  L.S.W..R). 
— This  was  Humitone  in  the  D.B.  and  Homynton  in 
the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  may  be  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
the  sons  of  the  home,  A-S.  ham,  The  13th  century 
Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin  was  rebuilt  in  1860. 
On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  slab  inscribed, 
“  Here  lyeth  Body  of  George  Stanley,  Gent.,  who 
dyed  Oct.  19th,  1719,  in  ye  151  the  year  of  his  age.”  A 
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road  to  the  south  of  the  Church  leads  across  Homington 
Down  to  Grim’s  Ditch,  a  prehistoric  earthwork. 

Returning  to  Combe  Bissett,  we  continue  our  road  beside 
the  river  Ebble,  with  downs  both  to  our  right  and  left,  and 
another  mile  brings  us  to 

Stratford  Tony  (Station  :  Salisbury,  5m.,  L.S.W.R.).- — •  5m. 
Here  was  a  Roman  ford  across  the  river,  and  the  Roman 
road  from  Dorchester  to  Old  Sarum  can  be  traced,  south  of 
the  village,  and  also  north,  across  the  downs  to  the  Salisbury 
Race  Course,  400  ft.  above  us  on  the  right.  The  affix  Tony 
is  from  one  Alice  de  Tony  who  held  this  Manor  in  1310.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  a  little  to  our  left  across  the  river. 

It  consists  of  a  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  north  porch, 
nave  and  chancel.  The  original  church  dated  from  the 
13th  century,  but  little  of  it  remains.  The  tower  is  15th 
century  work,  and  here  is  preserved  the  rail  of  an  old  bier 
inscribed,  “  Prepare  yourselves  whilst  in  your  bloom,  with 
cheerful  hearts  to  meet  the  tomb.”  The  nave  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  retains  the  old  doorways,  a  15th  century  inner, 
and  a  13th  century  outer.  The  font  is  13th  century,  with 
shaft  of  Purbeck  marble.  In  the  14th  century  chancel,  on 
the  south  side,  the  sill  of  the  window  is  carried  down  to  form 
a  sedilia,  and  here,  too,  is  a  13th  century  piscina.  The  old 
altar  slab  of  Portland  stone  bears  five  consecration  crosses. 

Continuing  our  way,  another  -]m.  brings  us  to  the  Churchof 

Bishopstonc,  which  stands  some  mile  from  the  main  part  5Jm. 
of  its  village.  A  road  to  the  right  (S.P.)  leads  to  Wilton, 

3m.  The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist,  which  lies  to 
our  left,  hidden  amongst  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  this  valley.  It  is  cruciform,  with  nave  and  chancel  of 
almost  equal  length.  The  embattled  western  tower  retains 
the  lower  stage  of  an  earlier  13th  century  building,  with 
upper  stages  of  14th  century  work.  The  porch  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  an  old  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  room  above. 

The  13th  century  nave  was  remodelled  in  the  14th  century. 

The  chancel  and  transepts  date  from  the  14th  century  and 
carry  fine  stone  vaulted  ceilings.  In  the  sanctuary,  the 
carving  on  one  boss  represents  Our  Lady  and  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  on  the  next  is  a  head,  and  on 
another  is  carved  foliage.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
canopied  recess,  the  south  one  forming  a  piscina  ;  also  on 
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the  south  side  are  three  sedilia  with  groined  canopies  and 
two  rows  of  pinnacles,  all  with  richly  carved  crockets.  The 
painting  on  the  reredos  is  the  “  Descent  from  the  Cross,” 
copied  from  the  original  in  Antwerp  Cathedral.  In  the 
north  transept  is  a  fine  recessed  tomb,  coeval  with  the  build¬ 
ing  and  possibly  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  On  the  east 
wall  is  a  niche  and  a  piscina.  In  the  west  wall  is  an 
Elizabethan  tomb.  Above  the  south  transept  is  built  a 
low-vaulted  chamber,  the  use  for  which  is  uncertain.  In 
this  transept  on  the  east  wall  is  a  niche  and  a  piscina. 
Here,  too,  is  the  elaborate  tomb,  by  Pugin,  of  the  Rev. 
<t.  A.  Montgomery,  d.  1842,  a  late  rector,  who  brought  from 
Spain  the  beautiful  woodwork  both  in  the  chancel  and  pul¬ 
pit.  The  font  dates  from  the  15th  century. 

Outside  the  church  should  be  seen  the  beautiful  priests’ 
door  with  stone  porch.  The  outer  arch  is  moulded  and 
cusped,  the  ceiling  of  the  porch  is  groined,  and  the  roof 
of  ogee  form,  with  carved  crockets  and  finial.  Outside 
t  he  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  is  an  unusual  building, 
a  low  vaulted  chamber  of  two  bays,  with  arches  some  3  ft. 
wide  and  5  ft.  high  and  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Its  use 
is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  built  as  a  tomb  and  dates 
with  the  transept  from  the  14th  century.  (The  road 
going  south  of  the  church  also  leads  to  the  village  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebble.)  Leaving  the  church,  another 
|m.  brings  us  to  the  village  of 

Bishop-stone  (Station  :  Salisbury,  6m.,  L.S.W.R.). — This 
parish  was  granted,  along  with  Downton  (see  Route  6)  to 
one  of  the  first  Bishops  of  Winchester  in  the  7th  century, 
lienceit  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  Bishop  (of  Winchester). 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Ebble  are  some  scanty  remains  of 
the  ancient  fortified  house  of  Faullerston  or  Faulston,  which 
belonged  to  the  Baynton  family,  and  was  occupied  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Wilts  Committee, 
which  kidnapped  “  Malignant  ”  clergymen  and  farmers 
and  held  them  to  ransom.  The  ivy-covered  tower  is  all 
t  hat  is  left  of  t  he  old  house.  Continuing  our  road  we  pass 
through  the  hamlet  of  Stoke  Farthing,  properly  Stoke 
Verdon.  This  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lords 
de  Verdon,  the  last  lord  dying  in  1316.  In  the  reign  of 
ITenry  YIIT.  Stoke  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Shreyrsbury, 
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and  later  became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
to  whom  it  still  belongs.  The  downs  bear  ns  company  on 
either  hand,  and  both  to  the  left  and  right  are  many 
tumuli  and  earthworks  set  upon  the  hills. 

Anot  her  mile  brings  us  to 

Broad  Chalice  Stations :  Dinton,  5m.,  Salisbury, 
8m.  ;  Military  Station  at  Fovant  Camp,  3m.,  L.S.W.R.). — - 
A  cross  road  (S.P.)  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  leans, 
left,  to  the  church  and  to  Bower  Chalke,  2m.  ;  right, 
by  footpath,  to  Barford  St.  Matin,  6m.  (sec  Route  4). 

This  is  the  central  village  in  the  Ebble  valley,  and 
doubtless  took  its  name  from  the  surrounding  soil.  In 
the  D.B.  together  with  Bower  Chalke  it  is  called  Chelclie 
A.S.  cealc  =  lime.  The  village  has  a  long  history,  and 
in  055  it  was  granted  by  King  Eadwic  to  the  Abbess  of 
Wilton.  Besides  the  main  village  there  are  four  hamlets, 
Stoke  Farthing  ( see  above),  Knighton  to  the  south,  Guston 
to  the  north,  and  Mountsorrell  to  the  south-west.  The 
Manor  of  Knighton  belonged  to  the  Abbess  of  Wilton, 
then  in  1316  to  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin,  owner  of  Wardour, 
and  then  successively  to  the  families  of  Lovell,  Popham, 
and  Darell,  finally  passing  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  old  house  still  stands,  though 
much  altered,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  finely  carved 
Jacobean  chimney  piece.  Guston,  properly  Gerardstone, 
belonged  to  one  Girard  at  the  time  of  the  D.B.  Here 
Knap  Farm  belongs  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicolas, 
Salisbury.  Mount  Sorrell  once  belonged  to  the  Gawen 
family,  who  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Sir 
Gawain  of  King  Arthur's  day.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Broad  Chalke  Manor  Farm  belonged  to  the  Penruddockes, 
and  later  to  the  Aubrey’s,  and  here  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
John  Aubrey,  1625-97,  lived  for  some  yeais. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints  is  a  cruciform  building  built 
about  1280,  and  largely  remodelled  in  the  next  century. 
The  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  font  and  south  transept  all 
date  from  the  end  of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  centuries.  The  tower  possesses  six  bells  dated 
(1)  1704,  (2)  1659,  (3  and  4)  1660,  (5)  undated,  (6)  pre- 
Reformatinn.  In  the  porch  is  a  atoup.  The  north 
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transept,  is  13th  century  work,  and  here,  in  the  east  wall,  is 
an  aumbry.  The  chancel  is  also  13th  century,  and  on 
the  south  wall  is  a  double  sedilia  of  that  date.  The  east 
window  and  roof  of  nave  and  chancel  are  modem.  The 
lyeh  gate  was  erected  in  1884  by  Sirs.  Rowland  Williams, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  theologian  and  late  rector. 
The  Old  Rectory,  just  west  of  the  church,  now  belongs  to 
Maurice  Hewlett,  the  well-known  novelist  and  poet. 
Some  fragments  of  Norman  window  and  other  carved 
stones  were  dug  up  in  the  garden  here  some  years  ago. 
The  house  was  once  the  residence  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Chalke,  wealthy  ecclesiastical  functionaries  under  the 
Plantagenet  Kings.  Opposite  the  Old  Rectory  stands 
Reddish  House,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  road 
going  south,  leads  to 

2m.  Bou-er  Chalke  (Stations  :  Dinton,  7m.  ;  Salisbury, 
10m.,  L.S.W.R.). — In  the  D.B.  it  was  included  with 
Broad  Chalke  under  the  name  Chelche,  A.S.  cealc  = 
lime,  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Burchalke,  A.S.  bur  = 
cottage.  The  little  village  nestles  under  the  downs 
north  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  and  is  the  last  village 
southwards,  before  crossing  the  county  boundary  into 
Dorset.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  and  consists  of  an  embattled  tower, 
north  porch,  nave  with  south  aisle,  transepts  and 
chancel.  The  chancel  was  restored  in  1866  by  Lady 
Herbert  of  Lea. 

Returning  to  our  main  road,  in  another  mile  we  reach 

Fifield  Bavant  (Station  :  Tisbury,  5m.,  L.S.W.R.) — 
This  little  village  of  some  sixty  inhabitants  possesses  one 
of  the  smallest  churches  in  England,  it  being  35  ft.  long 
and  14  ft.  wide.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  is  in 
one  piece,  with  no  arch  or  screen  between  nave  and  chancel. 
The  walls  and  north  window  are  original  work,  the  other 
windows  date  from  the  15th  century.  The  font  is  Saxon. 
Fifield  is  Fifhvd  or  Five-hide,  and  five  hides  were  the 
necessary  qualification  for  a  “  thegn,”  of  one  Roger  de 
Bavant,  who  held  this  land  in  1316.  (To  the  right  beyond 
the  Church  a  road  leads  across  Fifield  Down  to  Fovant 
and  Tisbury,  5m.). 

Continuing  our  read,  in  another  mile  we  reach. 
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Ebbesborne  Wake  (Station  :  Tisbury,  5m.  ;  Dinton,  64m.,  11m. 
L.S.W.R.). — The  name  is  obviously  derived  from  the  river 
Ebble  and  the  affix  Wake  is  probably  from  the  family  of 
that  name,  to  whom  the  Manor  was  granted  by  King 
John,  and  who  held  it  till  1705,  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Church  of  St.  John-the- Baptist, 
to  our  left,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  bearing  the  date  1540  in  Arabic  numerals  of  an 
early  shape,  nave  and  chancel,  and  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  restored  in  1877.  On  the  tower  are  displayed 
the  Wake  arms  and  a  tablet  in  the  chancel,  dated  1743,  is 
to  the  memory  of  the  last  of  the  family.  In  the  chancel 
are  a  canopied  sedilia  and  two  piscinas.  The  church 
possesses  a  beautiful  pre- Reformation  chalice,  and  in  the 
Augmentation  office  is  a  certificate  dated  1553  which  says  : 

“  For  this  parish  of  Ebysbourne  there  was  delivered  to 
Robert  Wight  and  John  Hanks  one  cuppe  or  chalice.” 

The  list  of  Vicars  dates  from  1325,  and  the  register  dates 
from  1053. 

Another  mile  brings  us  to 

Alvcdiston  (Station  :  Tisbury,  4m.,  L.S.W.R.) — -The  12m. 
village  lies  deep  in  the  valley  with  Crocker  ton  Firs  (700  ft.) 
standing  to  the  south,  and  White  Sheet  Hill  (766  ft.)  to  the 
north.  It  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  one  Alviet,  a  Saxon. 

The  family  of  Gawen  were  living  here,  at  Norrington  Manor 
House,  to  the  north,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  here 
resided  till  1658,  when  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
Wyndham  family.  The  hall  and  porch  of  the  house  are 
of  the  original  date,  though  the  rest  of  the  building  dates 
from  Elizabethan  times.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
garden  of  ancient  walls  and  terraces.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mary-the- Virgin  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower 
with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel 
with  north  aisle,  and  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The 
font  is  Norman.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  14th  century 
tomb,  on  which  lies,  in  full  armour,  one  of  the  Gawen  family. 

Here,  also,  are  some  18th  century  tablets  to  the  Wyndham 
family.  South  of  the  altar  is  a  piscina.  As  we  leave  the 
village  we  pass,  on  our  right,  Tower  House,  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  avenue  of  old  lime  trees  leading  to  the  house.  It  is 
better  known  as  Samway’s,  from  the  name  of  the 
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man,  John  Samway,  who  built  part  of  it  in  1530.  An 
earlier  house  contained  a  chapel,  licensed  in  1343. 

Another  two  miles  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  downs 
bring  us  to 

14m.  Berwick  St.  John  (Station  :  Tisbury,  6Jm.,  L.S.W.R.). — It 
lies  beneath  Winklebury  Hill.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  an 
ancient  entrenchment  of  12  J  acres,  encompassed  by  a  ditch 
and  a  rampart  39  ft.  high.  This  was  probably  used  for 
securing  sheep  and  pigs  from  the  wolves  during  winter 
nights,  and  it  is  called  “  Winterburge  ”  in  Eadwig’s  charta, 
but  originally  it  was  a  hill  fortress  of  the  bronze  age.  An 
ancient  British  dwelling  and  a  Saxon  burying  ground  have 
been  explored  close  beside  the  entrenchment.  A  dead  tree, 
known  as  Winkelbury  Scrag,  is  always  kept  standing  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  and  was  still  believed,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  serve  as  a  protecting  charm  against  -witches 
and  evil  spirits.  From  the  hill  a  magnificent  view  can  be 
obtained  over  Wiltshire  to  the  north,  and  over  Cranbourne 
Chase  to  the  south.  The  panorama  includes  the  Newbury 
Beacon,  Inkpen  Beacon,  near  Hungerford,  Martinsell  Hill, 
near  Marlborough,  Lady  Down,  near  Tisbury,  the  Fonthill 
Woods,  Scratchbury  and  Battlesburv  Hills  behind  War¬ 
minster,  Brimsdown  Hill,  near  Maiden  Bradley,  Cranmore 
Tower,  near  Bruton,  Stourton  Tower,  the  Polden  Hills, 
the  Blagdons  and  the  Quant ocks  in  Somerset,  the  town  of 
Shaftesbury,  t  he  Isle  of  Purbeck  with  Corf  e  Castle,  the  Poole 
Estuary,  Christchurch  Priory,  the  whole  length  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  Portsdown  Hills,  Pentridge  and  much  of  the 
New  Forest,  with  Salisbury  Spire  appearing  over  Hamham 
Hill.  The  Church  of  St.  Jolm -the- Baptist,  to  the  left  of 
our  road,  consists  of  a  low  central  tower,  nave,  transepts 
and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  with  the 
tower  added  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  first 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  repaired  the  church  about  1500, 
when  his  brother  Edward  was  Rector,  and  his  sister  Cecilia, 
Patroness  of  the  Benefice.  His  arms  and  badge,  three 
rudders,  together  with  the  Tudor  rose,  and  the  emblems  of 
Our  Lord’s  Passion,  were  formerly  fixed  to  the  16th  century 
chancel  ceiling,  but  are  now  in  the  chancel.  There  was  also 
a  summary  of  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Willoughby  de 
Broke  on  the  ceiling,  but  only  one  fragment  remains, 
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bearing  the  name  of  Lord  John  Beke,  from  whom  the 
Willoughby’s  inherited  large  possessions.  In  the  north 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  Lucy,  circa  1200,  and 
in  the  south  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Jolm  Hussey.  In 
the  sanctuary  is  a  credence  which  was  originally  a  saints’ 
niche  on  the  west  front  of  the  tower.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  13th  century  stone  coffin.  John  Gane,  rector  in  1735, 
left,  by  his  Will,  money  to  be  spent  on  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bell  every  winter  night,  at  8  o’clock,  for  the  guidance 
of  travellers  upon  the  neighbouring  downs.  A  small  clock 
factory  existed  in  the  village  from  1550  to  1800,  and  many 
church  and  domestic  clocks,  besides  violins,  were  made 
by  the  Monk  family.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
mansion,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Wests,  Lords  de  la 
Warr,  was  still  standing,  about  £m.  south  of  the  present 
Easton  Farm .  A  chapel  was  attached,  and  some  portions 
of  it  remain,  in  the  barn  to  which  it  has  been  converted. 

From  Berwick  St.  John  a  detour  may  well  be  made 
to  Tollard  Royal ,  5m.  south.  The  road  leads  out  of 
Berwick  St.  Jolm,  west  of  Winkelbury  Hill,  right  at 
cross-roads  (the  left  to  Bower  Chalke,  5m.  (see  above), 
and  then  left  through  the  ancient  woods  of  Cranbourne 
Chase.  This  forest  once  stretched  from  Shaftesbury 
to  Salisbury,  and  from  Wilton  to  Wimborne,  some  20m. 
by  25m.  The  Saxon  Britic  held  it  before  the 
Conquest,  then  it  belonged  to  the  Crown  till  William 
Rufus  gave  it  to  his  nephew  Fitz  Hamon,  but  it  was 
royal  property  again  when  King  Jolm,  before  his 
accession,  married  Hawisa,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  a 
descendant  of  this  Fitz.  At  the  death  of  Hawisa  t  he 
Chase  passed  to  her  nephew,  Gilbert  de  Clare.  In  his 
family  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
then  again  became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  as 
inheriting  the  property  of  the  de  Clares,  till  James  I. 
granted  it  to  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612. 
Later,  in  1714,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pitts  of 
Strathfleld  Saye  who,  in  1828,  accepted  an  annuity  of 
£1,500,  levied  from  the  lands  within  the  chase,  in  lieu 
of  their  chase  rights,  but  they  have  retained  a  con¬ 
siderable  freehold  estate.  Scattered  about  the  forest 
are  many  tumuli  and  signs  of  ancient  occupation. 
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East  of  our  road  lies  Rotherley  Down,  on  which  is  the 
site  of  a  Romano-British  village,  and,  also,  to  the  east, 
lies  Rushmore  Camp,  where  are  entrenchments.  In 
these  -were  found  vestiges  of  all  ages,  from  the  Neolithic 
period  to  Roman  times.  At  Rushmore  House  lived 
the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers,  the  well-known  archaeo¬ 
logist. 

We  now  reach  the  village  of 

5m.  Tollard  Royal  (Station  :  Semley,  10m.,  L.S.W.R.), 
which  is  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  county.  One  part  of 
this  parish  was  held  by  one  Toli  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  the  name  may  mean  the  “  geard  ”  or 
“  enclosure  of  Toli,”  but  it  is  thought  also,  that  the  name 
was  originally  Talgarth  =“  the  end  of  the  enclosure.” 
Royal  it  became  when  King  John  held  a  knight’s  fee  here 
when  he  was  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula  consists  of  embattled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from 
the  14th  century,  and  in  the  nave  is  the  cross-legged  effigy 
of  Sir  William  Payne,  d.  1388,  a  rare  specimen  where 
banded  mail  is  represented.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  black 
marble  sarcophagus,  containing  the  ashes  of  t  he  late  General 
Pitt-Rivers.  The  north  aisle  east  window  is  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  Rivers,  killed 
by  lightning  while  on  her  honeymoon  in  Switzerland  in 
1865.  A  memorial  window  in  the  chancel  is  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Rivers,  her  parents,  who  died  in  1866,  within  48  hours 
of  each  other.  Near  the  church  stood  King  John's  House, 
which  he  used  as  a  hunting  box.  Later  a  13th  century 
manor  house  stood  on  the  site,  transformed  and  added  to, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  rescued  from  a  farm¬ 
house  fate  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  in  1889.  The  road  east 
of  the  church  leads,  fm.,  to  Larmer  Grounds,  which  he  just 
within  the  county  of  Dorset.  They  are  now  laid  out  as 
public  pleasure  grounds.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
“  Larmer  Tree,”  an  old  wych-elm  where  King  John  is 
supposed  to  have  met  his  huntsmen  and  where  the  Tollard 
Court  Leet  used  to  be  held.  In  Saxon  times  there  were 
pits  for  catching  wolves,  near  the  south-west  comer,  and  in 
the  grormds  is  a  bronze  statue  by  Boehm,  representing 
an  ancient  British  hunter.  At  Farmham,  l£m.  within  the 
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county  of  Dorset,  is  the  Museum  (open  Sundays  and  week¬ 
days,  admission  6d.),  built  by  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers. 

Here  are  deposited  models  of  many  of  his  excavations,  the 
objects  he  found,  and  agricultural  implements,  peasants’ 
dresses,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Returning  to  Berwick  St.  John  we  continue  our  way  till 
we  join,  2m.,  the  main  Salisbury- Shaftesbury  road  at  16m. 
Whitsun  Cross,  originally  Whibestone  Cross,  and  mis-named 
in  the  maps  White  Sand.  We  go  down  Brook  Hill,  through 
the  hamlet  of  Ludwell,  pass  Charlton,  with  its  modern 
church  on  our  right,  and  so  cross  the  Wiltshire  boundary 
into  Dorsetshire,  just  at  the  park  gates  of  Coombe  House,  19m. 
on  our  right. 

SHAFTESBURY.  20m 

Station:  Semley,  21m.,  L.S.W.R. 

Hotel. — Grosvenor  Arms. 
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Route  6.  SALISBURY  AND  DOWNTON 

(Returning  by  Alderbury). 

By  road  18  miles. 

By  rail  to  Downton,  L.S.W.R.,  Salisbury  and  Eastleigh 
Branch. 

Motor- bus  to  and  from  Salisbury,  3  times  daily.  Fare  : 

2s.  single,  2s.  6d.  return. 

This  route  takes  us  through  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  by 
woods  and  water-meadows,  and  passes  historic  houses  and 
ancient  churches.  The  little  town,  of  Downton  is  full  of 
interest,  and  we  are  on  good  main  roads  throughout  the 
journey. 

We  leave  Salisbury,  as  in  Route  5a,  going  from  the 
High  Street,  through  the  Close  and  Exeter  Street,  crossing 
the  Avon  by  Hamham  Bridge,  passing  East  Harnliam  and 
so  climbing  Harnliam  Hill.  At  the  top  we  break  new 
ground  and  take  the  left-hand  road  (S.P.).  Our  road  goes 
down  to  the  water-meadows  of  the  Avon  which  flows  on 
our  left,  and  in  a  mile  we  reach 

Britford  (Station  :  Salisbury). — For  the  church  and  mam  1  |m. 
part  of  the  village  we  take  the  first  turn  left,  $m.  The 
village  is  mentioned  in  the  D.B.  as  Bretford,  and  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316  as  Brutford.  It  seems  that  the  sons  of  an  old 
chief,  Bryt=Briton,  settled  here,  and  hence  it  is  the  ford 
of  Brit,  or  of  the  Britons,  who  are  called  Bryts  in.  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

Britford  was  a  Roman  settlement  and  during  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  four  Roman  coins  were  found  of 
the  eras  of  Constantine  and  Constans.  The  Church  of 
St.  Peter  is  a  cruciform  building,  having  an  embattled 
central  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel. 

The  present  building  dates  from  the  14th  century,  but  in 
the  nave  are  three  semi-circular  arches,  Saxon  in  character, 
and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Church.  One  arch 
is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  another  opposite  to  it  in 
the  south  wall,  and  the  third  is  now  part  of  the  south 
doorway.  It  is  thought  that  they  originally  led  into 
aisles,  and  that  they  date,  the  north  from  the  11th  century, 
and  the  south  from  the  9th  century.  In  the  porch  are 
hung  patt  erns  of  old  encaustic  tiles,  found  during  restoration 
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in  1873.  In  each  transept  is  a  piscine,  and  in  tlie  south 
tiansept  an  horizontal  squint,  through  which  the  altar 
could  be  seen  from  outside.  In  the  chancel  are  scdilia 
and  a  piscina,  and  on  the  north  side  is  an  altar  tomb,  which 
probably  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  Stafford  family,  who 
held  the  manor  of  Britford  about  1500.  On  it  are  carved 
the  ligures  of  St.  Mary  with  the  pot  of  ointment,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  St.  Catherine  and  her  wheel,  and  a  Bishop. 
Above  the  tomb  is  an  ogee  canopy  which  stands  away  from 
the  wall,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  recessed 
tomb.  On  a  window  sill  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  Purbeck 
marble  effigy  of  a  man,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  and 
found  during  restoration.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Church 
stands  the  old  parsonage,  a  beautiful  brick  and  stone  house 
with  mullioned  windows.  A  large  sheep  fair  is  held  in  the 
parish  on  August  12th. 

Returning  to  our  main  road,  we  now  have,  on  our  left,  the 
beautiful  beech  trees  growing  within  Longford  Park,  and 
another  mile  brings  us  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Longford 
Castl"  (not  open  to  the  public)  which  lies  surrounded  by 
some  250  acres  of  park-land,  through  which  Hows  the  Avon. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  Earls  of  Radnor.  It  was  built  in 
1591  by  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  and  his  Danish  wife,  Helena 
Snakenburg,  .and  is  a  model  of  the  Castle  of  Uianienberg. 
It  is  a  large  stone  mansion,  built  in  t  he  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  circular  towers  at  each  angle.  In  1645  the  Castle  was 
taken  by  Cromwell.  In  1717  it  was  bought  by  the  Radnor 
family.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  A  few 
yards  further,  and  our  road  crosses  the  river  kibble,  whose 
banks  we  followed  in  Route  5a.  and  which  now  flows  into 
the  Avon  some  Jm.  to  the  east.  A  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  X union  and  Odsioek. 

Jm.,  Nunton  (Station  :  Salisbury,  3m.)  may  be  the  tun  or 
enclosure  of  Nun.  for  both  Xun  and  Nunno  were  A.S. 
personal  names.  The  small  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  our 
l  ight  ,  was  largely  rebuilt  by  Wyatt,  in  1855. 

fm.,  Odstock  (Station  :  Salisbury,  3m.),  which  lies  upon 
the  river  Ebble.  One  Odo  held  land  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  “  stockaded 
place  of  Odo.”  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  and  consists  of  a  high  embattled 
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western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The  east 
and  west  walls  of  the  nave  bear  paintings  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Weigall,  and  represent  the  “  Birth  of  Christ  ”  and  “  The 
Judgment.”  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar 
tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  benefactress.  Most  of  the 
inscription  has  gone,  but  what  remains  is  in  clear  Lombardic 
lettering,  “  Dieu  de  sa  alme  ent  merci  A.”  The  pulpit, 
dated  1580,  is  beautifully  carved  oak  and  bears  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  God  bless  and  save  our  Royal  Queen,  the  lyke 
on  earth  was  never  seen.”  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  Joseph  Scamp,  who  was  executed  here,  having 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  offence,  committed  by  his  son-in-law. 
Returning  to  our  main  road,  we  soon  have,  on  our  left, 

Bodcnham,  part  of  the  Parish  of  Nunton  (see  above),  3m, 
and  on  our  right  stand  high  beech  woods,  and  then  Clearbury 
Ring,  468  ft.,  where  is  a  prehistoric  camp  with  ditch  and 
rampart  enclosing  some  5  acres.  We  next  reach 

Charlion  (Station:  Downton,  2  4m.). — This  is  the  tun  4im> 
or  enclosure  of  tire  Churls.  A  road  to  our  left  leads  down 
to  t  he  main  part  of  the  village,  which  bordersthe  river  Avon, 
and  here  stands  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  which  was  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  with  transept  added 
in  1891. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  pass  the  woods  of 
Trafalgar  House  (see  below)  on  our  left,  and  another  easy 
2  £m.  brings  us  to 

DOWNTON. 

Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.,  Salisbury  and  Eastleigh 
Branch. 

Motor-bus  to  Salisbury,  8  times  daily.  Fare  :  2s.  single, 
s.  6d.  return. 

Inn. — White  Horse. 

Population  (1911). — 1,933. 

Fairs. — April  23rd,  October  2nd. 

Here  are  paper  and  corn  mills. 

Downton,  which  lies  upon  the  river  Avon,  is  a  small  town 
with  a  long  history.  It  is  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
IMina,  which  is  a  personal  name  of  Saxon  times,  and,  in  the 
meadows  to  the  south,  at  Charford  (the  ford  of  Cedric), 

Ibis  Cedric,  the  Saxon,  fought  ami  defeated  the  Romano- 
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Britons  under  their  last  King  Ambrosius  in  519  a.d.  Down- 
ton  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  and 
became  a  Hundred,  and  here  was  held  the  Folk  Mote  (A.S. 
mot=an  assembly).  Within  the  grounds  of  “  The  Moot  ”  is 
a  double  crescent-shaped  earthwork  (shown  to  visitors  by 
permission),  and  on  its  six-terraced  slope  was  held  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  century  after  Cedric,  came  Birinus,  the  “  Winchester 
Saint,”  and  in  648  a.d.  Downton  was  a  King’s  gift  to  the 
Church  of  Winchester,  whose  Bishops  were  lords  of  the 
manor  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Bishop 
Henry  of  Blois  built  Downton  Castle  in  1138,  and  King 
John  was  the  guest  of  Bishop  Peter  des  Boches.  Founda¬ 
tions  have  been  found  of  this  castle  in  what  is  known  as 
Castle  Meadow.  The  town  for  many  years  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament,  but  was  disenfranchised  in 
1832.  The  poet  Southey  was  once  elected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber,  but  declined  the  seat.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  and  by  the  White  Horse  Inn,  stands  the  old 
Borough  Cross.  The  main  street  lies  to  our  left,  and  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  left  stands  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  a  large  cruciform  building,  consisting  of  an 
embattled  central  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts  and  chancel.  The  tower  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  but  the  upper  stage,  the  parapet  and 
pinnacles,  are  modem.  The  south  porch  bears  the  date 
1648,  when  it  was  probably  rebuilt.  In  the  nave,  the  three 
west  bays  have  trans-Norman  arches,  and  the  two  east 
bays  have  13th  century  arches  ;  on  the  north  side  is  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  rood-loft.  The  aisles  were 
originally  Norman,  but  the  north  aisle  is  a  rebuilding  of  the 
14th  century,  and  the  south  aisle  dates  from  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  with  loth  century  alterations.  The  transepts  were 
originally  13th  century  work,  but  were  much  altered  in  the 
15th  century.  They  are  entered  from  the  aisles  by  the 
13th  century  arches,  and  the  north  and  south  tower  arches 
date  from  the  14th  century.  In  the  north  transept  is  a 
14th  century  recessed  tomb,  with  a  cusped  arch  and  ogee 
canopy,  and  in  the  east  wall  is  a  14th  century  piscina.  The 
chancel  is  a  fine  work  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  south 
wall  is  a  sedilia,  restored,  and  an  aumbry,  and  here  are 
several  monuments  of  the  Duncombe  family.  In  the  south 
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side  of  tlie  cliaucel  arch  is  a  squint.  The  bowl  of  the 
Purbeck  font  is  Norman.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tall 
shaft  of  a  cross. 

The  Moot  House,  south  of  the  main  street,  was  built 
in  1650  and  belonged  to  the  Coleses  till  1784,  when  it  was 
left  to  the  Rev.  J.  Shuckburgh,  Curate  of  Downton.  The 
house  was  partly  remodelled  in  the  18th  century.  The 
rooms  throughout  are  panelled.  The  gardens  were  laid 
out  about  1690-1705.  The  old  Manor  House  dates  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  her  day  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  family.  Here  was  born  that 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
lm.  south,  beyond  Downton,  the  road  crosses  the  county 
boundary  into  Hampshire.  Fordingbridge,  5m.  ;  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  25m. 

We  leave  Downton  main  street,  going  east  under  the 
L.S.W.R.  bridge  and  have  a  mile  of  steady  up  hill  road. 

Here  (S.P.)  we  have  on  our  left  the  grounds  of  Redlynch  8m 
House,  and  on  our  right  a  turn  which  leads  to 

irn.,  Redlynch  (Station:  Downton,  1  tin.,  L.S.W.R.). — 

The  name  is  probably  from  A.S.  hlinc  =a  hill  ridge  and 
Raed,  Hrad  or  Rada,  a  personal  name,  which  occurs  in  the 
Saxon  Charters.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary-th  e -Virgin  is  a 
modern  Gothic  building. 

W'e  now  go  east  beyond  Redlynch,  having  on  our  right 
thickly  wooded  country.  In  lm.  we  pass  the  entrance  to  9Jm. 
New  House,  an  Elizabethan  building,  erected  in  1619, 
with  an  avenue  of  oak  trees,  £m.  in  lengt  h,  leading  up  to  it. 

So  we  go  across  country,  till  we  reach  the 

Salisbury- Southampton  main  road,  (S.P.)  right,  South-  11m. 
ampton,  15  m. 

Some  4m.  south,  along  this  Southampton  road  lies 
the  village  of 

Landford  (Stations:  Downton,  5£m.  ;  Dean,  6m.; 
Romsey,  7m.,  L.S.W.R.). — It  lies  just  on  the  border 
of  Hampshire,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  New  Forest, 
and  through  it  flows  the  Blackwater,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Test.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Lange-ford, 
in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Laneford,  and  Mr.  Long- 
staff  in  his  “Wiltshire  Names”  derives  it  from  tho 
A.S.  land=long  and  ford,  ‘‘the  long  ford.”  Sir  R. 
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iloare  in  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Wilts  ”  derived  t  he 
name  from  the  Celtic  lan  =a  brook  and  ford.  The 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  rebuilding  of  1858,  and 
the  north  entrance  alone,  remains  of  the  original 
Norman  building.  During  the  rebuilding  a  stone 
was  found  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  chancel, 
and  is  now  inserted  above  the  Norman  arch.  It  is 
t  hought  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but  its  original  use 
is  conjectural.  On  it  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two 
Priests,  in  vestments,  supporting  between  them  a  Cross. 

Without,  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  headstone  in 
memory  of  “  the  Qireen  ”  of  the  Stanley  tribe  of 
gypsies,  dated  1797. 

A  road  north-east  leads  to  Whiieparish,  lin.,  and  to 
IFVsf  Dean,  3  fm. 

lm.,  Whiieparish  (Station  :  Dean,  2fm.,  L.S.W.R.). — 
On  a  hill  lm.  north-west  of  the  village  is  Whipley,  a  tithing, 
and  here  was  once  a  nunnery  of  the  White  Nuns,  which 
gave  name  to  the  parish.  Part  of  their  chapel  remains 
and  is  used  as  a  farm  building.  The  Manor  House  of  the 
St.  Barbes,  an  ancient  family,  stood  on  what  is  now  the 
new  part,  of  the  churchyard,  and  their  pigeon  house  still 
stands  on  the  slope  beyond.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  on 
our  right,  consists  of  a  small  wooden  belfrey,  north  porch, 
nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  trans- Norman 
and  has  barrel-shaped  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  monument  to  Gyles  Eyre,  d.1655,  and 
to  Jane  his  wife.  The  inscription  is  : — 

"  Buried  here  Gyles  Eyre  Esqre,  and  Jane  his  wife. 
A  man  much  oppressed  by  publick  power  for  his 
laudable  opposition  to  the  measures  taken  in  the 
Ileigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  the  year  1640 
(for  then  well-known  court  reasons)  he  was  XXXX.  : 
was  afterwards  plundered  at  Brickworth  by  the 
King’s  soldiers  of  2000£  value  and  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  sum  of  400£  illegally  demanded 
of  him  by  two  instruments  under  the  Privy  Seal 
bearing  date  at  Oxford,  14  February  1643.  He  was 
baptised  February  1572,  dyed  January  1655  having 
issue  seven  sons  (three  of  whom  were  likewise  members 
of  Parliament)  and  four  daughters.” 
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Here  are  also  monuments  to  the  St.  Barbe  family. 

West  of  the  church  stands  the  old  Manor  House.  It  dates 
from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  then  the  home  of  the 
Lynch  family.  The  road  leading  south-east  of  the  village 
crosses  the  county  boundary  in  2  |m.  into  Hampshire, 
Hornsey,  6m. 

Going  north  beyond  Whiteparish  we  have  on  our  left 
Dean  Hill,  500  ft.,  and  a  long  chalk  down  runs  east  and  west 
upon  the  Hampshire  boundary.  There  is  a  magnificent 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  To  the  south  we  look 
over  to  the  New  Forest,  and  to  the  nort  h  lie  the  wide  spaces 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  So  we  come  downhill  to 

3|m.,  West  Dean  (Station  :  on  the  L.S.W.R. ). — This 
pretty  village  was  known  as  Duene  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  A.S. 
dene  =hollow,  wooded  valley.  Two  Roman  villas  once 
stood  in  the  Rectory  Field.  The  property-  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  huntsman 
Waleran,  whose  effigy  is  at  Steeple  Langford  Church  (see 
Route  3).  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  north  of  the  village, 
was  built  in  186(5.  It  possesses  as  a  reading  desk,  a  13th 
century  column  with  sculptured  capital  which  is  pre¬ 
served  from  a  former  church.  Of  that  building  the  14th 
century  south  aisle  alone  remains,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a 
mortuary  chapel.  It  contains  a  monument  to  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  the  famous  diarist,  d.  1625,  a  brass  to  his  son  George, 
and  a  marble  monument  to  R.  Pierrepoint,  d.1669.  Near 
the  church  is  an  old  red  brick  barn,  dating  from  the  16th 
century,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  nunnery,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mottisfont  Abbey,  across  the  Hampshire  border. 

The  village  lies  on  the  county  boundary,  and  just  within 
Hampshire  lived  the  Evelyns,  and  later  the  famous  Lady 
Mary  Montague. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  go  up  and  down  hill  for  12m 
another  mile  when  we  run  into  the  main  Salisbury- Romsey 
road  (S.P.).  Romsey,  9m.  ;  Southampton,  16m.  We 
turn  left-handed  and  on  our  right  have  Brickicorth  Park. 
which  possesses  the  smallest  deer  park  in  England.  Our 
road  now  goes  steadily  uphill  with  downs  on  either  hand 
and  in  another  mile  we  are  469  ft.  above  sea  level.  To  i2m, 
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our  right  is  the  Pepper  Box,  a  large  red  brick  pigeon  house, 
long  imused. 

13  Jm,  Another  £m.  brings  us  to  cross  roads,  right  to  West 

Grin-stead  ( see  below),  left  to 

1 4  m.,  Standlynch  (Station  :  Downton,  2m.,  L.S.W.R.). — 
Here  stands  Trafalgar  House  (not  open  to  the  public)  which 
was  bought  by  the  nation  in  1814,  and  given  to  the  family 
of  the  great  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  a  large,  red  brick,  18th  cen¬ 
tury  building,  standing  in  some  80  acres  of  park-land, 
through  which  flows  the  Avon,  and  it  possesses  many  relics 
of  the  famous  Admiral — his  walking  stick,  armchair, 
telescope,  etc.,  etc.  Within  the  grounds  is  a  small  private 
chapel,  founded  in  1147,  and  consisting  of  a  bell  turret, 
south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The  name  Standlynch  is 
derived  from  the  A.S.  hlinc=a  hill  ridge  and  stan  =a 
stone,  and  probably  a  boundary  stone  stood  upon  a  hill 
near  by. 

14  £m,  Regaining  our  main  road  another  mile  downhill  brings 

us  to  the  hamlet  of  Whaddon ;  here  we  go  under  the 
L.S.W.R.  bridge  and,  on  our  right,  is  a  road  leading  to 

lm.,  West  Grinstead ;  2  4m.,  East  Grinstead ;  3  4m., 

Farley  ;  4m.,  Pitton  ;  5£m.,  Winterslow. 

lm.,  West  Grinstead  (Station  :  Dean,  3£m.,  L.S.W.R.). — 
This  village  was  Grimstead  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  the 
name  is  probably  derived  from  “  Grim,”  the  God  of 
Boundaries,  and  the  A.S.  word  stede=a  fixed  place.  The 
Church  of  St.  John,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  modern,  the  roof 
of  both  nave  and  aisles  is  14th  century  work,  the  north 
aisle  has  a  13th  century  arcade,  and  is  continued  along  the 
chancel  to  form  a  chapel,  with  a  13th  century  arch  between 
the  two.  The  window  in  this  north  wall  is  15th  century. 
The  south  aisle  arch  dates  from  the  14th  century,  as  does 
the  chancel  arch.  In  the  chancel  is  a  14th  century  piscina. 
The  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  At  the  west  end  are  the  arms  of 
Queen  Anne.  West  of  the  tower,  in  the  churchyard, 
is  an  old  coped  tombstone,  with  the  three  upper  arms  of  a 
cross,  bearing  large  fleur-de-lys  terminals. 

24m.,  East  Grinstead  is  a  chapelry  in  West  Dean  parish 
(see  above).  Here  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built 
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in  1857.  Beyond  the  village,  north,  we  go  along  a  wooded 
road  to 

3£m.,  Farley  (Station  :  Dean,  4m.,  L.S.W.R.). — The  name 
is  probably  from  the  A.S.  fearn  =fern,  and  began  =to  lie 
down,  and  so  “  an  open  space,”  “the fern  meadow”.  The 
Church  of  All  Saints  lies  to  the,  right  of  our  road  and  strikes 
an  altogether  different  note  from  the  majority  of  Wiltshire 
churches,  for  it  was  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox  in  1688  and 
is  in  the  It  alian  Renaissance  style.  It  consists  of  a  western 
tower,  nave  with  aisles  and  transepts,  projecting  midway 
from  them,  and  chancel.  The  walls  of  the  nave  have  a 
panelled  dado.  There  is  a  fine  oak  chancel  screen  and 
another  leading  to  the  north  transept.  In  the  north 
transept  is  a  monument  to  the  founder,  Sir  S.  Fox,  his  two 
wives  and  one  of  his  sons,  who,  with  others  of  the  family, 
are  buried  in  the  vault  below.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen 
stone,  alabaster  and  mosaics.  Hanging  in  the  church  is 
the  hatchment  of  Lady  Holland,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  grand-daughter  of  Charles  II.  Opposite 
to  the  church  are  Almshouses  founded  by  Sir  S.  Fox  in 
1682.  Six  houses  stand  on  either  side  of  the  Wardenry  and 
Hall.  The  Hell  is  an  oak  panelled  room  with  a  fine  fireplace 
and,  above  it,  the  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Fox.  Above  is  a 
drawingroom  with  plaster  ceiling  bearing  four  shields, 
one  displaying  the  arms  of  Fox. 

Leaving  Farley,  a  road  north  leads  by  the  side  of  Hound 
Wood,  with  the  woods  of  Clarendon  away  on  the  left,  to 

4m.,  Pitton  (Station  :  Dean,  4m.,  L.S.W.R.). — It  is  a 
chapelry  belonging  to  Farley.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
on  our  left,  was  recently  rebuilt,  but  some  parts  of  an  older 
building  have  been  used.  The  arch  of  the  south  doorway 
dates  from  the  14th  century,  while  the  inner  doorway  is 
late  Norman  work.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
14th  century  winaow.  In  the  chancel  is  a  credence  made 
from  a  Norman  capital,  and  beneath  the  south  window  is  an 
old  piscina  bowl.  Here,  also,  is  a  brass,  dated  1580,  to 
Edward  Zouche.  The  font  is  late  Norman.  The  name 
Pitton  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  personal  name  Pita,  and 
tun  =  enclosure. 

Just  north  of  Pitton  a  lane  leads  right  to  Winterslou', 
lm.,  or  the  main  road  across  the  downs  may  be  followed  for 
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lm.,when  we  reach  a  cross-roads  (where,  too,  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Old  Saruin  to  Winchester  runs  east  and  west), 
right  to  Winterbourne  Gunner,  24m.  ( see  Route  7),  north,  lm 
to  the  Salisbury-Stockbridgc  main  road,  left  to 

5Jm.,  Winterslow  (Station  :  Dean,  5m.  ;  Salisbury,  7m., 
L.S.W.R.). — This  was  Wintres-lie  in  the  D.B.  and 
Wynters-lewe  in  the  N.V.  of  1316.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  winter  and  hlaew=a  hill,  and  so  it  means 
“  the  cold  or  wintry  hill,”  a  happy  description  of  this 
village  which  lies  some  500  ft.  high  on  the  wind-swept 
downs.  Here  were  originally  three  manors,  West,  Middle, 
and  East  Winterslow.  The  Manor  House  of  West  Winter- 
slow  stood  near  the  church  and  was  the  home  of  the 
Thistlethwaytes  for  several  centuries.  Later  it  passed  to 
the  Fox  family,  and  here  Charles  James  Fox  held  his 
amateur  theatricals.  The  barn  in  which  the  plays  were 
acted  still  exists,  but  the  manor  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1774,  and  after  partial  rebuilding  was  shortly  after 
wards  pulled  down.  The  Manor  of  East  Winterslow,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  belonged  to  John  de  Roches, 
and  was  held  by  him  on  condition  that  service  as  butler 
was  performed  when  the  King  came  to  Clarendon,  near  by. 
The  present  Roche  Court  is  only  about  100  years  old. 
while  the  old  Manor  House  is  now  a  farm  house.  Winter- 
slow's  chief  title  to  fame  it  owes  to  William.  Hazlitt  (1778- 
1830),  the  essayist,  who  married  in  1808  Sarah  Stoddart. 
She  owned  a  small  property  in  the  parish,  perhaps  at 
Middle  Winterslow  where  the  Nelson  Inn  now  stands. 
Later,  when  husband  and  wife  parted,  Hazlitt  spent  several 
months,  yearly,  at  Winterslow  Hut  (The  Pheasant  Inn),  an 
old  coaching  establishment  on  the  London-Salisbury  main 
road,  ljm.  north.  His  son  William  wrote  of  his  father 
“  the  chief  attraction  hither  was  the  noble  woods  of 
Tytherleigh.  .  .  .  another  feature  was  Clarendon  Wood, 
but  the  chief  happiness  was  the  thorough  quiet  of  the 
place.”  Here  came  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb  to  visit  him, 
and  eventually  his  son  named  a  collection  of  Hazlitt’s 
essays  “  Winterslow.”  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  was  born  here  while  his  father  was 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  successful  small  holdings 
established  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Major  Poore  have 
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brought  the  village  to  the  notice  of  people,  interested 
in  such  essential  matters.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  on 
our  right,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  It  was  restored  in 
1851  and  the  nave  lengthened  westward.  A  Norman 
building  once  stood  here,  and  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave 
and  the  barrel-shaped  font  date  from  that  period.  The 
north  arcade  is  13th  century  work  as  is  the  chancel  arch. 

Of  the  west  windows,  that  on  the  north  is  14th  century, 
that  on  the  south  15th  century  work.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  a  fresco  of  the  “  Doom  ”  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1850,  but  it  was  thought  fit  to  cover  it  again 
with  whitewash.  In  the  Devizes  Museum  is  a  lithograph 
of  the  painting,  which  represents  angels,  a  woman  rising 
from  the  grave,  and  lost  souls  being  driven  down  to  Hell 
by  Satan.  The  church  plate  dates  from  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  given  by  one  of  the  Thistletliwayt  e  family, 
when  he  was  rector  here. 

Continuing  our  way  from  Whaddon,  another  4m.  brings 
us  to 

Alderbury  (Station  :  Salisbury,  3m.  L.S.W.R.). — A  turn  15m. 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin, 
which  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1857.  Opposite  to  it  stands 
Alderbury  House,  which  was  built  from  stones  of  the  Bell 
Tower  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  was  pulled  down  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

To  the  right  of  our  main  road,  a  turning  leads  us  to  where 
once  stood  the  Priory  of  Ivy  Church.  It  belonged  to  the 
Augustinians,  and  was  founded  by  King  Stephen.  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  Priory  came  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Salisbury,  who  later  leased  it  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  bought 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  At  this  time  it  was  used  as  a 
school,  and  here  Professor  Fawcett  was  educated.  In 
1888  the  building  was  pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of 
t  he  little  we  still  see.  Then  some  of  the  oak  beams  from  the 
refectory  roof  were  given  to  the  rector  of  Pewsey,  and  are 
erected  in  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber  of  Pewsey  Church 
( sec  Route  8a).  There  are  left  one  complete  pillar,  one 
respond  of  the  arcade  and  part  of  two  arches,  all  dating 
from  the  12th  century.  In  a  cottage  near,  has  been  inserted 
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a  traceried  panel,  probably  14th  century  work,  several 
capitals  to  shafts  with  figures  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  Bishops,  etc.,  the  figure  of  St.  Peter,  another  figure 
holding  a  book,  and  part  of  a  14th  century  panel.  In  the 
garden  wall  of  the  cottage  is  a  fragment  of  the  Agnus  Dei. 

In  the  village  is  a  drinking  fountain  made  from  four 
ancient  capitals. 

The  Green  Dragon  Inn,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  an 
old  building  with  a  fine  half-timbered  gable.  Inside  is  a 
stone  fireplace,  which  was  brought  from  the  Priory,  and 
which  dates  from  the  15th  century.  It  ha^a  crocketted 
ogee  arch,  and,  on  a  shield,  are  the  arms  of  England  and 
France.  This  Green  Dragon  Inn  is  the  same  that  Mark 
Tapley  was  “  fond  of.” 

A  road  north-east  from  the  village  leads  to,  lm.,  Claren¬ 
don  House  (not  open  to  the  public),  a  large  mansion  standing 
in  a  park  of  300  acres,  where  is  a  lake  of  18  acres,  and  the 
great  woods  of  Clarendon  lie  beyond.  About  lm.  north¬ 
west  of  the  present  house  stands  an  ivy  covered  wall,  all 
that  remains  of  Clarendon  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
Plantagenet  Kings.  Here  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament 
in  1163,  which  enacted  the  “  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.” 
Continuing  our  way  from  Alder  bury  we  now  have  the 
16m.  river  Avon  just  to  our  right,  and  beyond  it,  across  the  water 
meadows,  we  can  see  the  old  church  tower  of  Britford,  to 
which  we  came  at  the  beginning  of  this  Route.  So  we  go 
gently  down  hill  and  soon  have  before  us  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  another  two  miles  our  journey 
is  over  and  we  come  by  way  of  Southampton  Road  and 
St.  Ann’s  Street  into  the  centre  of 
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Route  7— SALISBURY— CHOLDERTON— ANDOVER 

By  road,  19  miles. 

By  rail,'  L.S.W.R.,  main  line  ;  intermediate  stations,  Porton 
and  Grateley. 

This  route  gives  us  a  charming  bit  of  Wiltshire  country. 

We  go  through  the  pretty  little  villages  of  the  Bourne,  and  on 
either  side  are  wide  downs  and  wooded  hills. 

The  villages  he  clustering  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
several  of  them  possess  interesting  old  churches.  It  is  an 
easy  road,  with  few  hills,  and  none  of  them  long  or  steep. 

We  leave  Salisbury  High  Street  by  Canal  Street,  Queen 
Street,  go  north-east  up  Winchester  Street  and  the  London 
Road,  and  find  ourselves  out  of  the  town  as  we  go  over  the 
L.S.W.R.  bridge.  On  our  right,  across  the  railway  fine,  we 
see  the  little  village  of  Laverstock,  where  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  is  modem,  though  the  buttress  of  an  older  church 
stands  in  the  churchyard.  Above  this  village  and  continuing 
on  our  right  are  hills,  reaching  486  ft.  at  their  highest,  while 
below  flows  the  river  Bourne,  which  runs  into  the  Avon  just 
south-east  of  Salisbury.  Another  1  -]m.  brings  us  to  St. 
Thomas's  Bridge  (S.P.)  and  the  main  road,  right,  leads  \  t m 
straight  across  the  downs  to  Andover,  15m.,  Stockbridge  12m. 

(It  is  the  nearer  way  to  Andover,  and  on  it  we  have  a  wide 
beautiful  downland  view,  but  we  pass  no  village  to  describe. 

The  road  runs  over  the  county  boundary  into  Hampshire 
some  6  miles  further  on.) 

Our  road  goes  north  (the  turn  left  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  2{m 
Ford)  and  goes  up  hill  for  |m.,  where  we  cross  the  L.S.W.R. 
bridge.  Here  cross-roads  lead,  left  to  Ford,  £m.,  right  to  the 
Andover  main  road,  and  this  same  is  the  Old  Roman  Road 
leading  from  Winchester  to  Old  Sarum.  Away  to  our  left  we 
can  see  the  green  high  mound  where  stand  the  remains  of 
this  Old  Sarum  (see  Route  1),  and  so  we  go  on,  the  Bourne 
flowing  on  our  left,  the  railway  on  our  right,  till  we  reach  the 
hamlet  Hurdcott  on  our  left,  in  the  parish  of  21m 

Winterbourne  Earls  (Stations:  Salisbury,  3 Jin. ;  Poiton, 

2m.,  L.S.W.R.).  This  pretty  village  of  thatched  cottages,  lies  3|m 
on  the  Bourne  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  st  reet.JJ  In 
the  D.B.  it  was  Winter brnne,  from  the  A.S.  winter,  and^bum 
—a  brook.  The  affix  Earls  is  derived  from  the  Earls  of 
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Lancaster,  who  were  once  Lords  of  the  Manor  here.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  on  our  right,  stands  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  which  was  built  in  18G8,  by  Wyatt,  from  materials 
from  the  two  old  churches  which  once  stood,  one  a'  little  way 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  in  Winterbourne  Daunt sey.  In  the 
church  are  the  original  13th  century  windows,  two  medallions 
of  13th  century  glass,  and  a  peal  of  five  bells  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  while  the  Registers  go  back  to 
1557. 

Winterbourne  Dauntsey  adjoins  Winterbourne  Earls,  and 
derives  its  name  from  one  Richard  de  Dauntsey,  who  held  1  he 
property  in  1316.  His  family  took  the  name  from  the  village 
of  Dauntsey, which  lies  6m.  west  of  Marlborough  ( sec  Route  1 5.). 
Miles  de  Dauntsey,  Sir  Jolrn  Dauntsey,  and  John  Dauntsey 
were  Sheriffs  of  Wilts  in  t  he  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Edward  III., 
and  Richard  IV.  respectively.  Above  the  railage  on  our  right 
stands  Figsbury  Rings,  400  ft.  liigh,  a  circular  encampment, 
enclosing  15  acres,  and  consisting  of  an  outer  rampart  with 
entrances  to  south-east  and  west,  and  with  both  inner  and 
outer  ditches. 

We  now  come  to 

Winterbourne  Gunner  (Station:  Port  on,  1  Jm.,  L.S.W.R.). 
The  last  of  these  three  charming  little  villages  beside  the 
“  Winter  ”  bourne.  One  Gunnorda  de  la  Mere  held  property 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  his  name  has  in  some  sort 
remained  attached  to  the  spot. 

The  interesting  little  old  Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  in  a 
field,  at  the  end  of  the  railage,  on  our  left.  It  consists  of  a  low 
western  torver,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The  tower 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
outside,  is  the  head  of  an  early  Norman  window,  which  tells 
of  an  earlier  building,  and  the  nave  has  a  Trans-Norman  arcade 
of  two  bays,  with  a  central  octagonal  pillar  with  square  capital. 
A  south  aisle  once  existed,  and  when  pulled  down,  this  arcade 
was  left  intact.  The  chancel  dates  from  the  14th  century  and 
has  a  trefoil-headed  window  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel 
arch  is  Trans-Norman,  and  on  the  west  side  there  was,  till 
recently,  the  remains  of  an  early  fresco,  but  a  late  rector  had 
it  coloured  over.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  fell  in  many  years 
ago,  and  the  ( 'huroh  was  shut  for  1 4  years,  when  a  flat  ceiling 
was  put  up. 
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From  Winterbourne  Gunner  we  climb  a  steep  bill,  and  then 
reach  a  cross-road,  left,  to  the  hamlet  of  Gcmeldcn,  right  to 
Gomeldon  Down  Farm,  and  so  across  Pcrlon  Down,  where  are 
many  tumuli,  to  the  Salisbury- Andover  main  road,  3m, 

We  now  go  down  a  sharp,  short  hill  (the  turn  to  the  left 
leading  to  Porton  village)  and  so  in  another  jui.  we  come  to, 
Porion  (Station  on  the  L.S.W.R.)  and  a  cross-road.  To  the 
right  lies  the  Station  (Station  Hotel),  and  Winterslow,  4m. 

( see  Route  6).  To  the  left  the  little  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
built  in  1877,  and  beyond  again  the  main  part  of  the  village 
and  Amcsbury,  4m.  (see  Route  1). 

From  Porton  we  go  up  hill,  with  the  donns  to  right  and  left 
of  us,  and  then  go  down  a  steep  hill  into  the  valley  of  the 
Bourne,  and  thus  come  to  7m 

Idmision  (Station :  Porton,  lm.,  L.S.W.R.).  As  long 
ago  as  947  a.d.,  this  was  Idemston,  and  in  970  a.d., 
Idemstone.  The  D.B.  scribe  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
Wemiste-tone  and  Euneste-tone,  but  in  the  N.V.  of  1310, 
it  was  Idmis-tone  again.  Mr.  Longstaff  in  his  “  Wiltshire 
Names,”  suggests  that  it  was  Edhelmes-ton,  and  dropping 
the  “  1,”  and  losing  the  aspirate — a  very  common  change — 
the  name  became  Idemiston,  but  was  originally  the  tun  or 
enclosure  of  one  Edhelmes.  The  beautiful  Church  of  All 
Saints,  on  our  right,  dates  for  the  most  part  from  the  14th 
century,  and  consists  of  a  western  towrer,  north  porch, 
clerestoried  nave,  with  north  and  south  porches,  and  chancel. 

The  tower  shows  traces  of  Norman  work  both  on  the  west 
wall  and  on  the  east  arch,  where  two  Norman  heads  have 
been  used  as  corbels.  As  it  stands  to-day  the  tower  has 
three  arches,  leading  into  the  nave,  the  south  aisle,  and  the 
north  aisle.  The  two  first  date  from  the  14tli  century,  the 
last  from- the  15th  century.  The  porch,  with  priests’  room 
above,  is  14th  century  work,  as  is  the  fine  nave  with  its  aisles. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  some  beautiful  roof  corbels,  representing 
male  and  female  heads,  and  here  is  the  tomb  of  Giles  Rowback, 
d.  1(533,  and  a  tablet  to  the  Rev.  — .  Bowles,  d.  1788,  a  former 
vicar  of  the  parish  and  editor  of  an  edition  of  “  Don  Quixote.” 

In  the  north  aisle  are  also  good  carvings  and  corbels  repre¬ 
senting  male  and  female  heads.  The  chancel  arch  is  modem, 
but  the  chancel  dates  from  t  he  1 3th  cent  ury.  In  the  south  wall 
is  a  piscina.  The  Purbeck  marble  font  is  14th  century  work. 
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From  the  church  at  Idmislon  we  go  left,  beside  the 
Bourne,  then  cross  it,  and  for  a  little  while  have  the  river 
running  by  the  right  of  our  road.  A  road  to  the  left  leads 
7  Jm.  (S.P.)  to  Amesbury,  4m.  So  we  go,  up  and  down  hill,  till  we 
reach  the  village  of, 

8m.  Boscombe  (Station  :  Porton,  2m.,  L.S.W.R.).  This  little 
parish  of  some  100  inhabitants,  wliich  lies  tucked  away  in  this 
fold  of  the  downs  was  Bobes-cumb  in  A.S.  times.  Combe  was 
a  word  that  the  Saxons  borrowed  from  the  Britons,  and 
Bobes,  it  is  thought,  is  derived  from  a  personal  name, 
probably  Bub  which  was  in  use  in  the  18th  century.  The 
small  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  wooden 
bell-cot,  south  porch,  nave,  north  transept,  and  chancel. 
The  south  doorway  carries  a  semi-circular  arch  with  a 
sundial  cut  on  it.  The  nave  dates  from  the  14th  century, 
and  the  transept  was  probably  built  when  Richard  Hooker, 
author  of  “  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  was  rector 
here  in  1591-95.  The  chancel  is  14th  century  and  carries  its 
original  tie-beam  roof,  and  has  a  priests’  door  in  the  south 
wall.  The  pulpit  bears  upon  it  “  H.S.  1633  I.D.,  and  the 
pews  on  the  south  of  the  nave  are  probably  of  the  same  date. 
The  font  is  an  ancient  circular  bowl.  Roger  Burnard  gave 
the  church  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Neots  in  1175.  In  1227  the 
Prior  transferred  the  advowson  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
in  whose  gift  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Leaving  Boscombe  we  come  in  another  £m.  to, 
g  AUington  (Stations :  Newton  Tony  branch  line,  lm. ; 

Porton,  2 Jin.,  L.S.W.R.).  In  the  D.B.  this  was  Alentone, 
and  Allentone,  and  is  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  one 
Alla.  Here  Nicholas  Fuller  was  rector  in  1591,  and  later  he 
became  a  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  author  of  a 
theological  work  published  in  1612.  The  little  Church  of 
St.  John-the-Baptist  was  rebuilt  in  1851. 

On  leaving  Allington  we  say  good-bye  to  the  little  valley 
of  the  Bourne,  which  we  have  followed  all  the  way  from 
Salisbury.  Our  road  now  climbs  st  eadily  up  on  to  the  downs, 
9m.  and  our  view  grows  wider.  In  lm.  we  reach  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  beech  trees,  running  north  and  south,  but  this  spot 
has  been  somewhat  spoilt  of  recent  years  by  the  opeiung  of  a 
branch  railway  line,  going  from  Grateley  to  Amesbury,  which 
here  crosses  our  road.  We  now  come  to  cross-roads,  left  to 
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Newton  Tony  (Station  on  L.S.W.R.,  Amesbury  branch 
line).  Here  Alice  de  Tony,  Countess  of  Warwick,  held 
the  Manor  in  1316,  and  hence  the  affix.  In  the  D.B.  the 
village  was  known  as  Newentone,  the  new  tun  or  enclosure. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  was 
rebuilt  in  1844,  but  can  boast  both  of  a  pre- Reformation 
bell  and  a  Norman  font.  There  are  several  18th  century 
memorials  to  the  Benson  family,  and  modem  monuments 
to  the  Malet  family,  who  are  lords  of  the  Manor.  Also 
there  is  a  stone  mural  slab  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniell 
Fiennes,  second  son  of  William,  Lord  Viscount  Say  and 
Seale,  who  was  a  prominent  Roundhead  in  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  see  on  our  left  Beacon 
Hill,  400  ft.,  and  on  our  right,  beyond  the  downs,  lie 
beautifully  wooded  slopes  and  Quarley  Hill  in  Hampshire. 

So  we  come  to  the  woods  of, 

Wilbury,  and  on  our  right  stands  Wilbury  House,  in  some  10m. 
400  acres  of  park-land.  It  was  built  by  “  Councillor  ” 
Benson,  who  was  a  high  official  under  James  I.  It  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  w7as  designed  as  a  one-storeyed 
building  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  upper  floors  being  of  later 
date.  Another  4m.  brings  us  to  our  last  village, 

Cholderton  (Station:  Grately  2£m.  L.S.W-R.)  which  lies  10Jm. 
upon  the  Hampshire  boundary.  This  may  be  the  Celtic 
Caldur,  a  curving  stream,  and  the  Winterbourne  runs  through 
the  village  street  to  support  the  supposition  ;  or,  again,  it 
may  be  from  a  tribal  name,  and  would  then  mean  “  the 
enclosure  of  the  Eldxings.”  At  the  entrance  to  the  village 
we  come  to  cross-roads  (S.P.)  right,  Grateley,  3m.  ;  left, 
Andover,  9m.  We  turn  left  and  so  pass  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  was  built  in  1850,  to  replace  a  dilapidated 
older  building.  It  possesses  an  ancient  roof  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character,  which  was  brought  from  Ipswich  by  a 
former  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Morley,  and  which  probably  served 
to  cover  the  clerestory  of  some  conventual  church  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation.  This  same  Mr.  Morley  imported  wood- 
carvers  from  Ipswich,  who  carved  the  bench-ends  with  designs, 
copied  from  old  woodwork  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
windows  and  lyeh  gate  were  the  gift  of  another  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  Fraser,  aftenvards  Bishop  of  Manchester,  In  the 
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churchyard  a  Norman  font  stands  on  the  site  of  the  west  door 
of  the  old  church.  A  much-decayed  tombstone  marks  the 
grave  of  Jonathan  Hill,  who  lived  at  the  Manor  House,  and 
who  entertained  William  of  Orange,  on  his  way  through 
Cholderton  to  London.  A  stone  coffin,  near  the  lych  gate,  was 
probably  found  when  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  were 
being  dug.  To  the  east  of  the  church  once  stood  a  Manor 
House,  but  nothing  of  it  now  remains,  save  the  elm  avenue 
which  led  to  it.  Cholderton  House,  on  our  left,  is  a  fine  old 
17th  century  building. 

Leaving  Cholderton  we  go  north  beyond  the  church  for  Jm 
11m.  along  the  county  boundary,  and  so  reach  Park  House  training 
stables,  where  is  a  cross  road,  left  to  Amesbury,  5£m.  ( see 
Route  1),  right  to  Andover,  8m.  We  turn  to  tne  right,  and 
so  cross  into  Hampshire,  and,  passing  through  the  villages 
of  Thruxton  and  Weyhill,  reach, 

19m.  ANDOVER. 

Station. — Junction  on  the  L.S.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R. 

Hotels. — Star  and  Garter  ;  White  Hart. 
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By  road,  24  £  miles. 

By  rail,  G.W.R.  (change  at  Savernake  station  for  Marl¬ 
borough). 

This  route  takes  us  across' the  downs  for  the  first  8  miles, 
then  the  famous  prehistoric  remains  at  Avebury  can  be 
visited  (see  Route  9),  and  from  here  to  Marlborough  we  prss 
a  quick  succession  of  little  villages  beside  the  river  Kennet. 

We  next  come  to  Marlborough,  an  interesting  old  country 
town,  now  celebrated  for  its  great  public  school.  Beyond 
it  we  skirt  the  beautiful  woodlands  of  Savernake  Forest, 
and  so  come  to  our  journey’s  end  at  Hungerford.  We 
leave  Devizes  High  Street  by  the  London  road,  going  east 
through  the  suburb  of  Southbroom,  and  turn  to  the  right 
just  beyond  the  Church  of  St.  James.  In  1  mile  we  have, 
on  our  left,  Roundway  Park,  and  a  few  yards  further  on,  a  lm. 
road  left,  leads  to  the  hamlet  Roundivay.  On  our  right  are 
the  l>arracks  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment,  and  another  1  milo 
incline  brings  us  to  cross-roads,  left  to  Roundway,  right  to 
Horton,  2m.,  and  beyond  down  the  Pewsey  Vale  (see 
Route  8a). 

Here,  too,  is  a  track  north,  across  the  downs  to 
Roundway  Hill ,  796  ft.  Many  tumuli  lie  scattered 
about  the  hill  and,  from  it,  a  wide  view  southwards 
over  the  Pewsey  Vale  and  Salisbury  Plain,  and  of  the 
surrounding  downs,  can  be  had.  A  mile  west  of  Round¬ 
way  Hill  stands  Oliver's  Castle,  or  Camp,  400  ft.,  where 
is  a  small  earthwork,  probably  of  the  early  Iron  Age, 
and  here  a  few  prehistoric  remains  have  been  found. 

To  the  north  of  the  hill  is  the  site  of  a  battle,  fought 
between  Royalists  and  Roundheads  in  1643. 

Continuing  our  way  uphill  we  next  come  to  a  right-liand  2im 
turn  leading  at  once  to, 

Bishop's  Cannings  (Station  :  Devizes,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — 

This  village  probably  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribe  of 
Canningas,  as,  in  the  D.B.,  it  was  Cainingham ;  later 
it  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  chief  tenant 
from  the  King.  The  Bishop’s  demesne  was  worth  £60,  and 
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what  others  held  was  only  worth  £30.  Ferraby,  a  musical 
vicar,  here  entertained  the  wife  of  James  I.  with  a  song  by 
his  choir.  William  Barley,  a  native  of  the  village,  sailed 
round  the  world  with  the  famous  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
second  expedition,  as  assistant  astronomer  ;  he  afterwards 
made  money  as  a  naval  coach,  and  gave  and  endowed  the 
organ  of  the  church.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary- the- Virgin, 
on  our  right,  was  probably  begun  by  Bishop  Jocelyn  of 
Salisbury  (1142-1189),  and  completed  in  the  loth  century. 
It  consists  of  a  central  12th  century  tower,  with  15th  century 
spire,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts, 
lady  chapel  and  chancel.  The  south  porch  was  added  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  ;  it  has  a  stone-groined 
roof,  the  remains  of  a  stoup,  and  above  the  main  doorway, 
an  empty  niche.  The  beautiful  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade  are  Trans-Norman,  with  a  clerestory  and  roof  of 
the  15th  century.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  stoup.  In  the 
south  transept  is  a  piscina,  which  originally  belonged  to  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  lady  chapel.  In  the  north  transept  is  an  old  oak 
chair,  with  seat  and  desk ;  on  the  back  is  a  curious  illu¬ 
mination  of  a  hand  with  a  number  of  maxims  for  meditation 
on  the  fingers,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  specimen  left  of 
a  pre- Reformation  shriving  pew.  The  large  chancel  has  a 
groined  roof,  and  at  the  high  altar  are  two  piscinas.  In  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  sacristy, 
possessing  two  small  lancet  windows,  deeply  splayed 
internally.  South  of  the  chancel  is  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Bower,  conveyed  by  the  churchwardens  to  John 
Ernie,  in  1563,  for  burying  his  dead  and  hearing  service,  on 
condition  the  repairing  of  the  chapel  was  undertaken.  In 
it  is  a  monument  to  this  John  Emle,  d.  1571,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Emle  and  Malwyn  quartered,  and  a  monument  to 
Edward  Ernie,  d.  1656,  bearing  a  shield  of  arms,  Emle 
quartered  with  Hungerford.  Above  is  an  “  undertaker’s 
helmet  ”  surmounted  by  the  Emle  crest.  The  church 
possesses  a  chalice,  dated  1660,  and  a  paten,  dated  1712. 
The  present  Vicar  permits  us  to  state  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  show  visitors  this  very  interesting  church. 

Returning  to  our  main  road  we  now  go  steadily  uphill, 
with  the  downs  ever  opening  out  on  either  side  of  our  way. 
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A  road  left  (S.P.)  leads  to  Heddingion,  4m.,  Caine,  5m>  3m. 
( see  Route  10b).  A  few  yards  further,  and  on  our  right 
is  an  ancient  sunk  road,  which  it  is  said,  once  led  to  Rybury 
Camp  on  St.  Anne's  Hill,  4m.  east  ( see  Route  8a).  Another 
mile,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  we  pass  a  bam  and  cottages 
called, 

Shepherds  Shore.  An  inn,  which  once  stood  here,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  “  The  Bagman’s  Story  ”  in 
Dicken’s  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  Here  our  road  is  crossed 
by  the  ancient  Wansdyke,  the  earthwork  and  ditch,  which 
runs  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Chisbury  Camp  ( see  below), 
a  distanoe  of  88  miles.  The  date  of  its  making,  and  its 
purpose,  are  alike  both  conjectural.  Our  road  now  slowly 
descends,  the  downs  on  either  side  thick  strewn  with 
tumuli  of  the  Round  Barrow  men.  Another  2  fm.  brings 
us  to  the  grass-grown  Roman  road,  which  runs  from  Bath 
to  Marlborough  and  now  marked  by  a  parish  boundary  62m. 
stone.  Going  on,  we  reach  the  hamlet  Beckhampton,  in 
the  D.B.  Bac-hertune,  in  the  N.Y.  of  1316  Bakhampton,  7£m. 
“  the  high  enclosure  of  Becco,”  from  the  A.S.  hedn  and  tun. 

The  sons  of  this  Becco  gave  then’  names  to  Beechingstoke, 
a  village  6m.  south  ( see  Route  8a).  Here  we  join  the  Bath- 
London  road,  (Caine,  6  4m.  west  sec  Route  10b).  A  road 
north-east  leads  to  the  remains  of  the  famous  prehistoric 
temple,  Avebury,  lm.,  and  to  Swindon,  12m.  (for  full 
account  of  Avebury,  sec  Route  9). 

We  turn  right-handed  and,  in  another  mile,  pass  the  high  81m. 
artificial  mound,  SHbury  Hill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  hill  in  Europe  made  by  man.  At  its  base  it  is 
5^  acres  in  extent,  and  130  ft.  high.  Doubtless  it  was 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Avebury,  near  by.  It  was 
excavated  in  1777,  and  again  in  1849,  but  nothing  was 
found.  In  1886  some  flint  plates  were  found  at  the  base  of 
the  mound.  Digging  has  never  gone  below  ground  level, 
so  probably  the  secret  of  Silbury  still  lies  buried  deep, 
beneath  the  surface. 

Downs  now  lie  to  right  and  left  of  us  ;  4m.  south  stands 
Long  Burrow,  335  ft.  in  length.  This  was  opened  by 
Thurnham  in  1859,  and  inside  was  found  one  large  chamber, 
formed  of  six  sarsen  stones  covered  by  three  others.  It 
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measured  8  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  was  8  ft.  high.  A  gallery 
1 5  ft.  long  led  to  the  east  edge  of  the  barrow.  Six  skeletons 
were  found  lying  in  a  crouching  position,  two  with  their 
skulls  cleft.  All  is  now  in  mins.  We  now  reach  the 

9m.  hamlet  West  Kennett,  and,  from  now  onwards,  the  river 
Kcnnet  flows  to  our  right.  Here  is  the  Kennet  Brewery, 
famous  for  its  ale,  which  is  breved  wit  h  water  from  a  spring 
of  soft  water,  which  rises  within  the  brewery.  £m.  further  a 
road,  right,  leads  to, 

|m.,  East  Kennett  (Station :  Marlborough,  5m., 
G.W.It. ,  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — This  was  Cynete  in 
939  a.d.,  Chenete  in  the  D.B.  and  Kenete  in  the  N.V. 
of  1316,  and  doubtless  the  village  derives  its  name 
from  the  river,  which  bears  a  name  traceable  to  tne 
Celtic  word  Cyn  =head  or  chief,  and  A.S.  noeddre  = 
adder,  snake,  a  word  applied  to  rivers  for  obvious 
reasons.  Hence  Kennett  is  “  the  head  or  chief  river.” 
This  is  a  little  village  of  70  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  parish,  and  according  to  the  T).B.  appears  to 
have  included  WTest  Kennett  ( see  above),  where  was  a 
churcb  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St  Mary  Winchester. 

In  1385  Bishop  Ergum  assigned  the  Rectory  of 
East  Kennett  “  pro  priorissa  Margaritae  juxta  Marie- 
burgh.”  Formerly  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Tooker 
family,  and  then  passed  to  the  Mathews,  who  rebuilt 
the  Church  in  1864,  and  founded  the  Day  School  in 
1878.  Christchurch  consists  of  an  embattled  western 
tower,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  and  dates  from 
the  13tli  century  ;  but  the  whole  was  much  restored 
in  1864.  The  village  is  spelt  Kennett,  though  the 
river  has  but  one  “t.” 

9|m.  Our  road  now  crosses  the  ancient  Ridge  Way  which 
comes  from  the  south  through  East  Kennett,  and  goes  on 
north  across  the  Marl  bo  rough  Downs.  So  we  go  on  beside 
the  Kennet,  and  soon  reach  a  turn  to  the  right,  across  the 
river  to, 

10 j m.  West  Overton  (Station  :  Marlborough,  4m.,  G.W.R., 

M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — Here  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  was 
restored  in  1878.  Before  this  restoration  it  consisted  of 
a  15th  century  nave,  chancel  of  early  14th  century  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  western  tower  bearing  date  1697.  There 
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were  also  features  of  an  earlier  date,  notably  a  fine  early 
13th  century  chancel  arch,  and  the  Church  was  locally 
celebrated  for  its  copper  roof.  In  addition  to  the  gift  of 
a  restored  Church  the  Trustees  of  Sir  H.  Meux  also  gave 
the  land  necessary  to  enlarge  the  burial  ground. 

In  939  a.d.  tbis  village  was  Ufran  tun,  in  949  A.D.  Ofer 
tune,  and  it  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  ofar  =  shore  and 
tun «=eDclosure,  “the  enclosure  on  the  shore”  of  the 
Kennet.  Continuing  our  way,  we  now  have,  on  our  left, 
a  track  scattered  thickly  with  “  Grey  Wethers.”  It  leads 
lo  Overton  Down  and  Fy field  Down,  where  more  of  these 
stones  lie  in  their  hundreds,  and  there  they  have  lain  for 
thousands  of  years,  while  more  soluble  material  of  the 
lower  tertiary  strata  has  been  weathered  away.  The  name 
Grey  Wethers  has  been  given  them,  because  in  the  distances 
they  look  very  like  sheep  lying  about  on  the  downs.  This 
valley  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Trust.  Another  £m.  brings  us  to  a  right-hand  turn  11  fm. 
leading  to 

4m.,  Loclceridge  House,  an  ancient  red  brick  house 
on  the  River  Kennet,  and  beyond  is  the  hamlet  of 
Loclceridge,  lm.  This  was  Locke-rigi  in  the  D.B.,  and 
Loke-rugge  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  the  word  is 
derived  from  A.S.  hryog  =a  ridge,  and  Lok,  or  Loki, 
an  ancient  deity  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Saxon 
tribe,  the  Lockings  =sons  of  Lok.  To  the  south  lies 
the  great  West  Wood.  We  now  reach, 

Fy  field  (Station  :  Marlborough,  2  |m. ,  G.W.R.,  M  &  12m. 
S.W.J.R.). — Here  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  our  right, 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave- 
with  south  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  Trans-Normak 
times,  with  aisle  and  tower  added  in  the  loth  century. 

The  whole  was  much  restored  in  1856.  The  Church  still 
preserves  a  gallery,  and  on  it  is  a  fine  oak  carving  repre¬ 
senting  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension. 

The  village  wrs  called  Fif-hide  in  the  D.B.,  and  is  a 
contraction  of  Five-hide-field.  A.S.  hide,  is  variously 
estimated  as  60,  80,  100,  or  120  acres.  A  road  north  leads, 
to  the  Devil's  Den,  lm.,  where  are  two  huge  stones  standing 
erect,  with  an  immense  cap-stone  resting  on  them.  Roman 
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coins  of  the  times  of  Caligula  and  Domitian  have  been 
found  near  by. 

Continuing  by  the  River  Kennet  we  soon  come  to  cross- 
12im.  roads,  right  back  to  Lockeridge,  ljm.,  left  to  Clatford 
Bottom,  and  so  on  north  to  Fyfield  Down  and  the  Grey 
12  {m.  Wethers  (see  above).  Another  {in.  and  we  meet  another 
cross  roads,  right  to  West  Wood,  2m.,  and  on  to  the 
Salisbury- Marlborough  main  road,  4m.,  left  to  Manton 
House,  a  well-known  racing  establishment,  with  training 
ground  near  by  on  the  downs.  Going  on  beside  the 
Kennet  we  pass,  on  our  right,  the  ha  inlet  Manton,  and  in 
a  short  distance  are  at 

134m.  Preshute  Without.  Here  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
consisting  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  dates  from  Norman 
times,  but  it  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1854.  The  Norman 
piers  remain,  and  also  a  black  marble  font  of  that 
period.  Camden  tells  how  the  people  of  Marlborough 
“  brag  of  nothing  more  than  of  the  Font,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Church  of  Preshut.”  King  John  was  married  to 
this  first  wife  in  this  Church,  and  the  children  of  his  second 
marriage  were  baptised  at  this  font.  In  1 2 1 5  he  pensioned 
Eva,  the  Recluse  of  Preshute,  with  one  penny  a  day  for 
life,  to  pray  for  his  soul,  the  penny  to  be  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Constable  of  Marlborough. 

So  we  go  on  with  Granham  Hill,  600  ft.,  rising  above  the 
Kennet,  and  a  White  Horse,  indifferently  cut  some  hundred 
years  ago,  on  our  right,  and  pass  into  the  High  Street  of 

MARLBOROUGH. 

14m,  Station  on  G.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R. 

Hotels:  Ailes bury  Arms  (A. A.,  A.S.  Motor  Union); 
Castle  and  Ball ;  Bear  and  Castle  (all  in  High  Street) 
(For  full  description  of  the  town  see  Route  1.) 

We  leave  Marlborough  going  east,  cross  the  M.  and 
S.W.J.R.  line  and  so  go  up  a  hill,  the  slopes  of  wliich  are 
scored  with  ancient  pack  tracks  to, 

16m.  Savcrnake  Forest.— For  the  next  1  {m.  our  road  skirts  the 
northern  boundary  of  these  magnificent  woodlands  (open 
to  the  public,  16m.  in  circumference  ;  for  full  description, 
see  Route  18). 
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At  Puthall  Gate  we  leave  the  Forest,  but  continue  to  have  17  Jm. 
woods  on  either  side  of  us.  A  road,  right,  leads  to  Great 
Bedivyn,  4m.  ( see  below),  and  another  Jin.  brings  us  to  a  lane 
leading,  in  a  few  yards,  to  Knowle  Chapel.  Nothing  of  it  18  ^m, 
now  remains,  save  the  13th  century  framework,  parts  of 
a  coeval  east  window,  and  a  14th  century  window’  in  the 
north  wall. 

Our  road  now  runs  through  woodlands  for  3m.  till  we 
reach 

Froxfield  (Station  :  Hungerford,  2£m.,  G.W.R.),  just  21£m. 
north  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  village  in  D.B.,  but  the  name  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  A.S.  froxa-feld  =“  the  field  of  the  frogs.”  The 
Church  of  All  Saints  stands  on  high  ground,  to  our  left,  as 
we  enter  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  bell-turret,  south 
porch,  nave  and  chancel,  and  dates  from  the  12th  century, 
and  for  the  most  part  remains  entirely  of  that  period. 

The  north  wall  window  is  a  13th  century  insertion,  the 
south  wall  two-light  window  dates  from  the  14th  century, 
and  the  three- light  west  window  dates  from  the  15th 
century.  The  chancel  arch  is  modem.  The  font  is  coeval 
with  the  original  building.  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
are  curiously  placed,  being  5  ft.  apart. 

Some  Jm.  east  of  the  village  stands  the 

Somerset  Hospital,  a  building  founded  by  Sarah,  Duchess  21  ini. 
Dowager  of  Somerset,  in  1686,  for  the  maintenance  of 
50  widows,  a  number  now  fallen  to  16.  The  building  is  an 
oblong  quadrangle,  with  a  charming  gate-house  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Duchess.  In  the  centre  stands  a  chapel,  built 
in  1800,  on  the  site  of  the  original  one,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  chapel  possesses  a  chalice  and  paten  cover, 
dated  1695. 

Our  road  now  crosses  the  county  boundary  into  Berkshire, 
and  another  3m.  brings  us  to  Hungerford. 

HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  241m. 

Hotels. — The  Bear  (R.A.C.)  ;  The  Three  Swans  (R.A.C.). 

From  Froxfield  a  road  leads  to  the  interesting  villages  of 
Little  Bedwyn,  11m.  ;  Great  Bedivyn,  3m.;  and  beyond, 
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l£m. 


east,  to  Shalbourne,  Cm.  ;  Ham,  7m.  ;  and  Butter  mere,  8m. 

Our  road  runs  south,  parallel  with  the  G.W.R.,and  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  in  1  £m.  we  reach 

Little  Bcdwyn  (Station:  Bedwyn,  1  Am.,  G.W.R.). — This 
village,  and  Great  Bedwyn,  beyond,  were  called  Biedan 
Heafdi  in  the  A.S.  Charter  of  675  a.d.,  and  in  the  D.B.  and 
hT.  V.  of  1316  they  were  Bede-wynd.  The  word  is  probably 
the  A.S.  heafod  =head,  and  the  personal  name  Bede, 
“  the  head  (town)  of  Beda,”  or  they  may  possibly  be 
“  White  Grave,”  from  the  Welsh  bedd-gwyn,  though  there 
is  neither  barrow  nor  funeral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  our  right, 
consists  of  a  western  tower  with  spire,  south  porch,  nave, 
with  aisles  and  chancel.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  chapelry 
of  Great  Bedwyn,  but  in  1405  it  was  freed,  and  made  a 
parish  church.  The  tower  and  porch  date  from  the  15th 
century,  the  nave  dates  from  the  12th  century,  the  rounded 
arches  of  the  north  arcade  being  a  little  earlier  than  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  south  arcade.  The  aisles  were  added 
in  the  15th  century.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century  ;  in  the  south  wall 
is  a  piscina.  Two  of  the  bells  were  cast  by  James  Wells, 
of  Albournc,  in  1581  (see  Route  17).  The  church  possesses 
a  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1681. 

Away  west  of  the  village,  lm.,  stands  Chisbury  Camp, 
575  ft.,  where  is  a  double  and  sometimes  treble  rampart, 
nearly  50  ft.  high,  enclosing  some  15  acres.  Chisbury  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  Cissa,  a  Saxon,  who,  after 
landing  in  England,  found  his  way  here  to  settle.  Chisbury 
was  also  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  camp,  and  their  coins  and 
pottery  have  been  found.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  ends  the 
Wansdyke,  a  grass  covered  rampart  and  ditch,  which 
extends  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  this  spot,  a  distance  of 
88  miles,  crossing  on  its  journey  fiom  west  to  east  of  north 
Wiltshire.  Its  original  purpose  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now 
considered  that  it  dates  from  Roman  or  slightly  post- 
Roman  times.  Within  the  enclosure,  on  the  summit  of 
Chisbury,  stands  a  farm,  and  now  used  as  a  bam,  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martin's,  a  13th  century  building,  which 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  at  Southampton.  It 
seems  to  have  had  no  alterations  down  the  ages,  save  re- 
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roofing,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interesting  old 
building  should  now  have  fallen  into  its  present  lowly  and 
dilapidated  condition. 

Keeping  Chisbury  Camp  and  Cbisbury  Wood  on  our 
right,  and  the  railway  line  and  canal  on  our  left,  we  come  to, 

Great  Bedwyn  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.).— For  derivation  3m. 
of  “  Bedwyn  ”  see  Little  Bedwyn  above.  This  was  a  town 
of  importance  in  Saxon  days,  and  near  here  was  fought  a 
mighty  battle  in  675  a.d.  between  the  men  of  Wessex  and 
the  men  of  Mercia.  We  are  told  it  was  a  day  of  great 
slaughter ;  but  it  is  not  known  which  side  came  off 
victorious.  In  later  days  Great  Bedwyn  boasted  a  Town 
Hall,  but  that  has  gone,  together  with  the  Bruce  motto, 

“  Fuimus,”  which  adorned  it.  A  fair  is  still  held  here  in 
July.  The  village  returned  two  members  to  Parliament, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  the  lest  century. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  south  of  the  village,  consists 
of  an  embattled  central  tower,  nave  with  aisles,  north  a.nd 
south  transepts,  and  chancel.  It  was  built  in  the  12th 
century  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  building.  The  tower  was 
added  in  the  14th  century',  but  the  fine  nave  is  original 
12th  century  work.  The  aisles  were  built  in  the  14th 
century,  and  the  clerestory  added  in  the  15th  century. 

The  west  front  was  rebuilt  in  1854.  On  the  west  respond 
of  the  north  arcade  is  a  late  14th  century  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  and  traces  of  colour  remain. 

An  old  screen  was  removed  in  1905,  and  stored  at  Savemake 
Forest  Estate  Yard.  In  1919  it  was  lent  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  where  it  may  be 
seen.  The  transepts  were  built  in  the  14th  century,  and 
in  the  south  transept  is  a  recessed  tomb,  bearing  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  Adam  de  Stokke,  d  1313,  and  the 
recessed  tomb  of  Sir  Roger  de  Stokke,  d.  1333,  and  here,  too, 
is  a  fine  piscina.  The  chancel  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

Here  is  a  tomb  with  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  John 
Seymour,  d.  1536,  father  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  and  also  a  brass  to  her  brother,  John  Seymour, 
a  brass  to  Edwa.rd,  Lord  Beauchamp,  d.  1612,  and  a 
monument  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Richard  Dovereux, 

Earl  of  Essex,  d.  1074.  Here,  too,  is  a  beautifully  sculp- 
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tured  piscina.  The  east  window  is  modem.  The  Church 
possesses  a  paten  dated  1712. 

At  Stokke,  lm.  west,  a  tumulus  and  traces  of  a  British 
settlement  exists,  and  flint  implements  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Croflon,  1  lm.  south,  at  Wilton  Windmill,  are  also 
traces  of  a  British  settlement,  and  human  skeletons  are 
frequently  found  in  trenches,  dug  2  ft.,  deep.  East  of 
Crofton,  in  the  wood,  Bedwyn  Brail  was  a  Roman  cam 7, 
and  a  villa  was  discovered  near  by.  Leaving  Great  Bedwyn 
we  cross  the  railway  line  and  the  canal,  eastwards,  and  in 
3m.,  reach, 

Shalbourne  (Station  :  Bedwyn,  4m.,  G.W.R.). — The  word 
is  from  the  A.S.  and  means  “  the  shallow  brooke.”  Here  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  north  of  the  village,  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  south 
aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  Norman  times,  but  was 
largely  rebuilt,  and  the  aisle  added,  in  1873.  There  is  a 
monument,  dated  1562,  which  is  assigned  to  Sir  Francis 
Choke.  Bagsliot,  a  hamlet  2m.  north,  has  a  chapel  of  ease. 
From  Shalbourne,  a  road  east  takes  us  in  lm.  to 
i~  Ham  (Station  :  Bedwyn,  4m.,  G.W.R.).- — This  was  Hame 
in  the  D.B.,  and  is  the  A.S.  home  or  enclosure.  Here  is  the 
small  Church  of  All  Saints,  consisting  of  a  tower  with 
pinnacles,  north  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  dating  from 
the  13th  century.  From  Ham  we  go  south,  and  away  ovei 
the  Berkshire  boundary  rises  Inkpcn  Hill,  and  beyond  it 
Combe  Gibbet,  970  ft.,  where  men  were  hung  almost  withiu 
memory  of  the  living.  A  mile  brings  us  to, 

Buttermcre  (Station  :  Bedwyn,  5m.,  G.W.R. ). — A  little 
milage  which  lies  in  a  tongue  of  Wiltshire  land,  bounded  both 
east  and  west  by  Berkshire,  Here  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  consisting  of  central  tower,  nave  and  chancel 
dates  from  the  13th  century,  largely  restored  in  1852. 
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By  road  36£  miles,  visiting  every  village.  The  Route 
may  be  made  any  distance,  according  to  the  number  of 
places  visited. 

By  rail,  G.W.R.  (Berks  and  Hants  Extension). 

Intermediate  Stations,  Patney — Woodborough. 

This  route  makes  a  very  happy  excursion.  Outward 
bound,  we  keep  to  the  north  of  the  valley,  and  in  returning 
we  take  the  southern  side.  So  going,  we  pass  many  little 
interesting  villages,  sheltering  in  the  Vale,  and  above  them 
all  stand  the  lofty  Marlborough  Downs,  while  away  to  the 
south  stretch  the  wide  spaces  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

We  leave  Devizes  as  in  Route  8,  by  the  London  Road, 
but  some  fin.  beyond  the  Barracks  of  the  Wiltshire  Regi-  If  fo¬ 
ment  we  turn  right-handed.  Just  short  of  a  mile,  a  road  left, 
leads  to  Bishop’s  Canning,  Jm.  ( see  Route  8).  We  now  cross  2  Jm. 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  so  come  to  the  hamlet  of 
Horton.  Following  the  little  village  street,  we  again  cross  3jm. 
the  Canal,  and  in  another  mile  reach  the  tithing  of  Allington.  4  j.m. 
This  was  Adeling-tone  in  the  D.B.,  Alyngeton  in  the  N.V. 
of  1316,  and  probably  derives  its  name  from  a  Saxon  tribe, 
the  Aelings.  So  we  go  on,  with  the  Canal  flowing  along  on 
our  right  and  the  downs  standing  up  high  above  us  on  our 
left.  Just  beyond  All  Cannings  Cross  Farm,  a  track  to  the  5|m. 
left,  leads  up  towards  Rybury  Camp  on  Clifford’s  Hill, 

700  ft.,  fm. 

This  ancient  settlement  has  two  transverse  ditches, 
and  on  the  south  side  many  pit  dwellings.  It  was  once 
quarried  for  the  soft  chalk,  used  for  internal  building. 

The  hill  is  scored  with  many  pack-trails  coming  south. 
North  of  Rybury  Camp  stands  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  rising  in 
parts  to  900  ft.  Along  it,  east  and  west,  runs  the 
Wansdyke,  the  great  post-Roman  ditch  which  travels 
from  Bristol  to  Chisbury  Camp  ( see  Route  8),  a  distance 
of  88  miles.  The  hill  is  marked  with  several  tumuli  and 
ancient  earthworks.  A  large  sheep  and  cattle  fair  is 
held  here  annually  on  August  6th. 

A  road,  right,  leads  across  the  Canal  to, 
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fllm.  lrn.,  All  Cannings  (Station:  Patney,  2  m.,  G.W.R./* 
This  in  the  D.B.  was  Caning,  in  the  N.  V.  of  1316  Alcanyngea, 
in  1361  Alle  Canynges,  and  in  1366  Old  Cannygnges.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  tribe  of  Cannings. 
All  is  from  the  A.S.  aeld  =old.  The  Manor  of  All  Cannings 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Winchester,  from  before 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  till  the  Dissolution,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Edward  Somerset,  after¬ 
wards  the  Lord  Protector.  Later  it  belonged  to  the  Nicholas 
family.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  south  of  the  village, 
consists  of  a  central  tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave, 
with  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
present  building  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church,  which 
was  replaced  by  a  Norman  one  ;  of  this  period  only  the 
south-west  and  north-east  piers  of  the  tower  remain.  The 
upper  stages  of  the  tower  were  built  about  1480.  The  nave 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  with  roof  renewed  in  1638. 
The  aisles  date  from  the  15th  century.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  monument  to  Walter  Ernie,  d.  1584.  The  roof  is 
Jacobean.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Sir  John 
Ernie,  d.  1634.  The  transepts  are  a  rebuilding  of  the 
15th  century.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  piscina  and 
fragments  of  coeval  glass,  representing  the  figure  of  St. 
Gabriel,  and  the  north  transept  retains  the  15th  century 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  rood-loft.  The  chancel  is 
modern,  rebuilt  in  1867  as  a  monument  to  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Methuen,  a  former  rector.  On  the  south  side  is  a  chapel, 
built  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  parapet  bears  the  arms 
of  Lord  St.  Arnand,  d.  1508,  who  may  well  have  been  the 
founder.  The  font  is  15th  century,  with  a  finely  carved 
oak  cover  dating  from  1633. 

Here  Coleridge  came  to  visit  his  friend  the  rector,  Sir. 
Methuen,  in  1817.  Some  prominent  men  have  been  rectors 
of  this  parish  ;  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  1531  ;  Hugh  Gough,  1593,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Viscount  Gough  ;  and  Robert  Byng,  1646,  deprived  of  his 
living  by  “  the  Tryers.”  Returning  from  All  Cannings,  we 
continue  east,  and  another  1 J  m.  brings  us  to, 
gm.  Stanton  St.  Bernard  (Station :  Woodborough,  3m., 
G.W.R.).  This  was  Stantone  in  the  D.B.,  and  the  word  is 
from  the  A.S.  stan  =a  stone,  and  tun  =enclosure.  Berners 
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was  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  may  havo 
received  lands  here.  Apparently  the  saint  has  appeared 
meaninglessly. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  on  our  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1833, 
save  for  the  embattled  western  tower,  which  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  Within  is  a  Norman  font.  North  of  the 
village  stands  Milk  Hill,  900  ft.,  where  are  a  tumulus  and 
prehistoric  earthworks  and  ditch. 

Another  fm.  brings  us  to, 

Alton  Barnes  (Station:  Woodborough,  2m.,  G.W.R.). —  8Jm. 
This  was  Aultone  in  the  D.B.,  and  Aultone  Berner  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316.  Alton  is  from  the  A.S.  aeld  =old,  and  tun  = 
enclosure.  Berners  was  a  follower  of  William  I.,  and  may 
have  been  rewarded  with  this  manor,  as  with  Stanton  St. 
Bernard  above.  Later  it  belonged  to  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  gave  it  to  his  New  College,  Oxford,  and  it  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  to  this  day.  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  only.  It  is  an 
ancient  building  and  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  Saxon  work, 
both  north  and  south  being  divided  into  three  bays.  The 
blocked-up  north  doorway  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

The  south  doorway  was  inserted  in  the  17th  century.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1748.  Here  Augustus  Hare  was 
rector  from  1829  to  1833,  and  here  he  wrote  his  “  Alton 
Sermons.”  The  18th-century  rectory,  stands  little  altered, 
since  he  lived  there  nearly  100  years  ago.  North  of  the 
village  lies  Walker's  Hill,  where  is  a  large  white  horse,  cut 
in  1812,  a  large  tumulus  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  many 
Sarsen  stones.  On  the  south  slope  is  Adam’s  Grave,  a 
tumulus  60  yds.  long.  We  now  reach  the  adjoining  village, 

Alton  Priors  (Station  :  Woodborough,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 
Through  it  goes  the  ancient  Ridge  Way,  naming  north  9m. 
and  south.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Awl-tone,  and  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316  Aulton,  and  it  is  “  the  old  enclosure.”  In  1316  it 
belonged  to  the  Prior  of  St.  Swithin,  Winchester,  and 
hence  the  affix  Priors.  Until  recently  it  was  a  chapelry  of 
Overton  ( see  Route  8),  but  was  annexed  to  Alton  Barnes 
when  the  property  was  bought  by  New  College. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the  14th 
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century,  but  the  chancel  and  chancel  arch  have  been 
rebuilt.  In  the  chancel  is  the  altar  tomb  of  William  Button, 
d.  1590,  and  a  brass,  in  the  floor  of  the  nave,  represents  a 
nun,  Agnes  Button,  d.  1528.  The  church  possesses  a 
chalice  dated  1577. 

Going  on  eastwards  we  have  on  our  left  Knap  Hill, 
857  ft.  There  is  an  ancient  camp  on  the  summit,  and  two 

101m.  tumuli.  Another  1-Jm.  and  we  turn,  left-handed,  down  hill. 
To  the  left  the  road  goes  through  the  hamlet,  West  Stowell, 
and  so  joins  the  main  Salisbury- Marlborough  road  (see 
Route  1).  Going  south  we  cross  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  and  so  reach, 

Him.  Wilcot  (Station:  Pewsey,  2m.,  G.W.R.) — -This  was  Wil- 
cote  in  the  D.B.,  and  Wyl-cote  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  is 
probably  “  the  cot  or  hut  by  the  well  ”  (A.S.  wyl  =well)  ; 
or  it  may  be  “  the  cot  of  Willa.” 

The  13th-century  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  consists  of 
an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  with  north 
aisle,  and  chancel.  It  possesses  a  chalice  and  paten  dated 
1664.  To  the  west  lies'  the  old  red-brick  gabled  Manor 
House,  surrounded  by  a  small  park. 

Slowly  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  we 
come,  in  2m.,  to, 

PEWSEY. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  (Hants  and  Berks  Extension). 

13  im.  Inns. — Phoenix  Hotel,  Greyhound  Hotel  (R.A.C.). 

Post  Office. — Telegraph  and  Telephone  open  8  a.m. 
till  8  p.m.  ;  Sundays,  8.30  till  10  a.m.  Letter-box  closes 
7.5  p.m. 

Distances. — Marlborough  7,  Devizes  12,  Hungerford  14, 
Salisbury  22. 

Population  (1911). — 1,731.  Early-closing,  Wednesday. 

This  is  a  small  agricultural  town  on  the  Avon,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  valley  dividing  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
Marlborough  Downs.  In  958  a.d.  it  was  Pefes-igge,  in  the 
D.B.  Peusie,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Peues-eye.  It 
may  be  “  the  little  island  ”  from  the  A.S.  pevis-igge,  but 
more  probably  it  is  the  island  of  a  man  named  Peu  or  Pew. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  John-tlie-Baptist  is  a  large  building 
consisting  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north  porch, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  aisles.  The 
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tower  is  a  15th  century  addition.  The  nave  is  Trans- 
Norman.  The  aisles  were  added  in  the  15th  century,  in 
the  south  aisle  is  a  squint,  an  aumbry,  and  a  piscina.  The 
chancel  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  south  wall 
is  a  piscina  and  sedilia.  A  late  rector.  Canon  Pleydell 
Bouverie,  carved  the  altar-rails  from  timber  from  the 
“  San  Josef,”  a  ship  captured  by  Nelson  off  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  1797.  The  reredos  he  carved  in  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Radnor.  The  roof-timbers  of  the  organ  chamber  and 
vestry,  once  formed  part  of  the  refectory  roof  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Ivychurch,  Aldcrbury  near  Salisbury, 
founded  by  Henry  II.  (see  Route  6).  The  church  possesses 
a  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1679. 

For  the  road  east  of  Pewsey,  continuing  through 
Pewsey  Vale,  passing  Milton  Lilbourne  2 Am.,  Easton 
3fm.  to  Burbage  5m.,  on  the  Marl  bo  rough- Andover 
road,  sec  Route  18. 

The  first  part  of  our  return  journey  from  Petcsey  to 
Devizes  may  be  made. 

No.  I. — On  the  Salisbury  main  road  as  far  as  Rushall, 

4  Am.,  then  turning  west,  up  the  Vale,  by  Charlton  and 
Wilsford,  6£m.,  or, 

No.  II. — We  may  go  west  from  Pewsey  to  Wood- 
borough,  4m.,  then  south  to  Wilsford,  2£m. 

No.  I.  is  fully  described  in  Route  1. 

Here  we  follow  No.  II. 

We  leave  Pewsey,  going  westward  of  the  G.W.R.  line, 
pass  the  Workhouse,  and  so  go  through  the  valley,  on  a 
straight  road  beside  the  railway,  till  we  reach, 

Woodborough  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.).  Here  the  Church  17 |m. 
of  St.  Mary,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a  turret  with  one  bell, 
north  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  It  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  The  name  of  the  village  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  beorh=a  hill  and  wood,  “  the  wooded  hill.” 

At  Honey  Street,  lm.  north,  on  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  ancient  British 
pottery  have  been  found,  and  also  several  Roman 
coins.  Here  is  a  large  timber,  slate,  and  coal  wharf, 
and  chemical  manure  works. 
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From  Woodborough  we  turn  south,  pass  the  Station,  and 
18m.  in  im.  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to,  l£m., 

19  im.  Beechingstoke  (Station  :  Patney,  lrn.,  G.W.R.). — A  little 
village  of  some  150  inhabitants.  The  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
is  a  small  building  consisting  of  an  eastern  gable,  holding 
two  bells,  south  porch,  nave,  and  chancel.  It  dates  from 
the  14th  century.  In  the  chancel  is  a  credence.  In  the 
D.B.  this  village  was  Bichene-stock,  in  the  N.V.  of  1316, 
Stoke.  Mr.  Longstaff,  in  his  “  Wiltshire  Names,”  thinks 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  A.S.  stoc  =stem  of  a  tree,  and 
a  Saxon  tribe  called  Bacings  or  Beccings,  but  it  may  be 
from  A.S.  bee  =beech  tree.  In  some  of  the  registers  the 
name  is  spelt  Beauchamp  Stoke,  so  it  may  be  connected 
with  that  family,  who  founded  a  chapel  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  Devizes. 

21m.  Returning  to  our  main  road  we  go  through  the  hamlet 
21  fm.  Broad  Street,  then  in  fm.  pass  cross-roads,  left,  to  the 
hamlet  Hilcott,  im.,  right,  to  Mar  den,  2m.  (see  below),  and 
in  another  1  Jm.  we  reach, 

23m.  Wilsford  (Station  :  Woodborough,  2m.,  G.W.R.),  which 
lies  upon  the  river  Avon.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
west  of  our  road,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave,  and  chancel,  and  dates  from  Norman 
times,  with  additions  made  in  the  13th  century.  In  892  a.d. 
it  was  Wivels-ford  and  Wifelsford,  in  the  D.B.  it  was  Wivels- 
ford,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Wyvels-ford.  Wivell,  a  personal 
name,  appears  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  this  was 
“  the  ford  of  the  Wivells.” 

23  Jm.  From  Wilsford  we  cross  the  Avon,  and  in  im.  join  the 
Devizes  main  road,  turning  west.  (The  road  east  leads  to 
Charlton,  lm.,  Rushall,  1  im. ,  and  the  Pewsey-Salisbury 
main  road,  see  above,  No.  I.,  and  Route  1.) 

We  now  have  on  our  left  the  great  wide  spaces  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  immediately  south  is  Wilsford  Down,  rising  600ft., 
24m.  on  which  are  scattered  many  tumuli.  Another  mile  and  a 
road,  right,  leads  in  im.  to, 

241m.  Harden  (Station:  Woodborough,  2m.,  G.W.R.)  through 
which  the  Avon  runs.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  consists  of 
an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  and 
chancel.  The  south  doorway  is  Norman  work,  with  chevron 
and  roll  mouldings  and  a  plain  tympanum  above.  The 
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nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  roof  of  that 
date  remains.  The  corbels  represent  alternately  a  king  and 
a  bishop.  The  chancel  arch  is  Norman.  The  chancel  is  a 
modem  rebuilding.  The  font  dates  from  the  13th  century. 

The  tower  is  15th-century  work,  but  owing  to  settlements 
had  to  be  taken  down  recently.  It  was  rebuilt,  stone  by 
stone,  with  the  original  materials. 

In  758  a.d.  Marden  was  Mear-dene,  in  the  D.B.  it  was 
Meres-dene,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Mere-dene,  and  is 
A.S.  “  boundary  valley.”  Here  was  once  an  ancient  British 
village,  and  in  Barrow  Fields  stood  a  large  tumulus  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bank  and  ditch.  The  whole  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  in  1818. 

(A  footpath  from  the  village  leads,  east,  lm.,  to  Wilsford, 
and  another  leads,  west,  to  Chirton,  fin.) 

Returning  through  the  village  we  turn  right-handed  by 
the  Manor  House,  and  in  fm.  come  to, 

Chirton  (Station  :  Patney,  lm.,  G.W.R.). — This  in  the  25£m. 
D.B.  was  Ceritone,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Churington,  and 
may  be  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  Saxon  tribe  of  Cerring. 

The  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Jolin-the-Baptist,  on  our  left, 
dates  from  Trans-Norman  times,  and  consists  of  a  south 
porch,  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  15th  century  with  modem 
pinnacles.  The  Trans-Norman  south  doorway  is  carved 
with  animals  and  birds,  human  heads  and  hands.  The 
15th-century  porch  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  The  nave  is 
of  special  interest,  for  it  is  12th-century  throughout,  the 
roof  included.  The  roimded  pillars  have  square  carved 
capitals.  The  fine  font  is  coeval  with  the  12th-century 
nave,  on  it  are  carved  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  aisles 
and  chancel  date  from  14th  century,  but  have  in  great  part 
been  rebuilt.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  an  18th-century  monument  to  the  Warrender  family. 

In  the  chancel  are  sedilia  and  a  piscina. 

From  Chirton  a  road  crosses  the  dwindling  river  Avon  to 
lm., 

Patney  (Station  :  Patney,  and  Chirton,  |m.,  G.W.R.). —  261m 
This  may  be  “  the  peaty  island,”  though  there  is  now  little 
peat  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the  A.S.  ig,  eg  =island  and 
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O.E.  betc  —  to  mend  a  fire,  but  Peatta  was  an  A.S.  Dame 
and  so  this  may  have  been  “  the  island  of  Peatta.”  In  the 
Saxon  Charter  it  was  Peata-ige.  The  Church  of  St.  Swithin, 
on  our  left,  dates  from  the  13tli  centui'y,  and  consists  of  a 
wooden  belfry,  south  porch,  nave,  and  chancel.  It  possesses 
a  chalice  dated  1700,  a  paten  dated  1722,  and  a  flagon  dated 
1766. 

28m.  Returning  through  Cliirton  to  our  main  road,  we  go  on 
westwards,  with  the  downs  on  our  left,  and  the  ancient 
28! m.  Kidge  Way,  1  Jm.  away  to  the  south.  In  £m.  we  pass 
through  the  hamlet  Conock,  where  stands  the  Manor  House, 
once  the  home  of  the  Warrender  family.  Another  4m.,  and 
29m.  our  road  forks  at  the  hamlet  of  Wedhampton.  To  the  left 
lies,  11m.,  Urchfont  (see  Route  2).  Taking  the  light  bend 
311m  another  l|m.  we  cross  the  two  G.W.R.  lines  in  quick 
succession,  and  take  a  left-hand  road  to,  lm., 

Etclrilhampton  (Station  :  Patney-Chirton,  11m.,  G.W.R. ). 
32!m.  — This  was  Ecesatingetone  in  the  D.B.,  and  Ethelbampton 
in  the  N.V.  of  1316.  The  origin  of  tbe  word  is  unknown. 
It  is  pronounced  “  Ashelton.”  The  small  Church  of  St. 
Andrew  consists  of  a  bell-turret,  south  porch,  nave,  and 
chancel.  The  nave  and  chancel  each  date  from  the  14th 
century.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful  altar-tomb,  beaiing  recumbent 
figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  dating  from  about  1400. 
The  font  is  Trans-Norman.  WheD  a  vault  was  being  dug 
in  1833  a  carved  stone,  representing  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
under  a  14th-century  canopy,  was  discovered,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  church.  The  church  possesses  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  chalice,  and  a  paten  dated  1675. 

33$m.  Returning  from  this  short  detour,  we  now  come  to,  lm., 
34m.  Stert  (Station  :  Devizes,  2 £m.,  G.W.R.).  In  796  a.d.  it  was 
la  Steorte,  in  the  D.B.  Sterte,  and  is  from  the  A.S.  steort  = 
a  tail,  hence  spit  or  point  of  land.  The  Church  of  St.  James, 
winch  lies  to  the  west  of  the  village,  was  rebuilt  in  1846. 
It  possesses  a  chalice  and  cover  dating  from  1577. 

36  *m.  Another  2 }m.  beside  the  railway  line,  and  our  journey 
through  the  Pewsey  Vale  ends,  where  it  began,  at 

DEVIZES. 


Route  9 -  DEVIZES  TO  SWINDON. 


By  road  20  miles. 

By  rail,  Devizes  to  Savernake,  G.W.R. 

Savernake  to  Swindon,  M.&S.W.  J.R. 

On  this  Route  we  cover,  for  the  first  8  miles  the  road 
already  described  in  Route  8.  ( See  above,  Devizes  to 

Beckhampton.)  From  Beckhampton  we  now  go  noith, 
passing  the  famous  remains  of  the  prehistoric  Temple  at 
Avebury,  and  afterwards  go  through  a  quick  succession  of 
interesting  old  villages,  set  upon  this  main  road,  which 
runs  across  high  downlands,  till  we  reach  Swindon.  At 
Beckhampton  we  take  the  road  going  north-east.  In  a  8n\ 
few  yards  a  road  left  leads  us  to  the  “  Long  Stones,”  Jm. 

There  were  originally  three  of  these,  two  of  which  are  still 
standing,  and  it  may  be  that  they  formed  part  of  an  avenue 
of  stones,  leading  south-west  from  the  Temple  at  Avebury. 

In  another  |m.  we  cross  the  little  river  Kennet  and  so 
reach, 

Avebury  (Station:  Marlborough,  film.,  G.W.R.  &  M.  &  9m. 
S.W.J.R.). — To  archaeologists  this  is  the  most  interesting 
place  in  all  England,  for  here  stands  the  greatest  monument 
of  the  Stone  Age  that  exists  in  the  world.  But  to  the 
ordinary  traveller  these  remains  are  not  as  striking  as  are 
those  at  Stonehenge,  for  amongst  the  stones  that  remain 
cottages  have  been  built,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  wrhole.  Our  road  runs  through  the  great 
outer-earthwork,  consisting  of  a  ditch  30  ft.  deep  and  a 
bank  15  ft.  high,  which  enclose  29  acres.  Inside  this  bank, 

100  great  stones,  27  ft.  apart  from  each  other,  once  stood, 
but  now  only  10  are  standing,  and  8  remain  fallen.  The 
stones  are  enormous,  varying  in  height  from  6  ft.  to  22  ft. 
Within  this  circle  were  two  smaller  ones,  each  of  30  stones. 

Of  the  circle  to  the  north  2  stones  remain  standing, 

2  lie  fallen,  and  1  is  known  to  be  below  the  ground. 

Of  the  circle  to  the  south  2  stones  remain  standing  and 

3  lie  fallen.  Within  each  of  these  two  smaller  circles 
was  a  smaller  circle  of  12  stones,  but  of  them  nothing  now 
remains.  Within  the  double  circle  to  the  north  were 
3  large  stones  and  2  remain.  Originally  the  stones 
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numbered  650,  but  many  were  destroyed  to  build  the  village 
and  make  the  neighbouring  roads.  An  avenue  of  stones 
approached  the  temple  from  the  south-east,  and  15  stones 
remain.  Perhaps  a  second  avenue  ran  from  the  south¬ 
west  and  “  The  Long  Stones  ”  lm.  away,  passed  on  our 
way  from  Beckhampton,  (see  above)  may  be  a  part  of  it. 
Avebury  probably  dates  from  the  early  Bronze  Age,  and 
was  erected  as  a  Temple  to  the  Sun.  Excavations  have 
several  times  been  undertaken,  and  during  the  last,  in 
1908,  red  deer  antler  picks  and  a  chipped  flint  knife  of  the 
Neolithic  period  were  found.  Fragments  of  Bronze  Age 
pottery  were  also  found.  Scattered  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  downs  are  tumuli,  where  probably  the  builders 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  worshippers  who  came  there,  were 
buried,  lm.  due  south  of  the  Temple,  on  the  Devizes- 
Marlborough  road  ( see  Route  8)  is  Silbury  Hill,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  hill  made  by  man  in  Europe. 
At  its  base  it  is  5i  acres  in  extent  and  130  ft.  high. 
Doubtless  this  huge  mound  was  connected  with  the  Temple 
near  by.  It  was  excavated  in  1777,  and  again  in  1849 
but  nothing  was  found.  In  1886  some  flint  plates  were 
found  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  Digging  did  not  go 
below  the  ground  level,  so  probably  the  secret  of  Silbury 
still  lies  buried  deep  beneath  the  surface. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  at  Avebury  lies,  without  the 
earthwork,  to  the  west.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  ehancel. 
Originally  here  was  a  Saxon  building,  and  without  the  nave, 
a  projecting  string  cross  of  the  1 1th  century  remains, 
while  two  windows  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  are  of  the 
same  date,  and  the  nave  roof  is  the  original  one.  The 
tower  dates  from  the  15th  century,  the  south  doorway 
has  been  rebuilt.  The  south  aisle  was  added  in  the  12th 
century,  the  north  aisle  built  in  1460.  The  clerestory  is 
modern,  as  is  the  chancel  which  was  rebuilt  in  1879.  The 
font  is  Norman  and  on  it  is  carved  a  bishop  in  his  vest¬ 
ments,  holding  his  crozier,  and  on  either  side  a  dragon  pulls 
at  his  dress.  The  Church  possesses  a  paten  dated  1636. 

Near  the  Church  Stands  Avebury  House,  an  Elizabethan 
manor  house,  practically  unaltered  since  it  was  first  built. 
On  its  site  stood  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded 
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in  1110.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  given  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Sir  John  Sherrington,  Master  of  the  Bristol  Mint.  Later 
Sherrington  was  deprived  of  this  property,  for  his  dishonesty 
in  clipping  the  coinage,  and  it  passed  to  one  Dunch,  who 
built  the  present  house  in  1556.  His  grandson  added  the 
south  front  in  1601.  In  1632  Lord  Stawell  became  the 
owner,  and  in  1695  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Richard  Holford, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
Queen,  and  here  she  slept  for  one  night  on  her  wTay  to  Bath. 

To  the  south,  across  the  river  Kennet,  stands  a  small  house 
called  Truslowe,  also  an  Elizabethan  building, with  mullioned 
windows  and  a  beautiful  old  porch. 

From  Avebury  a  road  west,  leads  to  Yatesbury,  3m. 

(see  Route  10b).  Leaving  Avebury  our  road  goes  due 
north,  across  the  Marlborough  Downs  at  a  height  of  500  ft., 
and  the  little  Winterbourne  stream  flows  on  our  left.  In  a 
mile  we  reach 

Winterbourne  Monkton  (Station  :  Marlborough,  7Jm.,  10m. 
G.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R.).— This  little  village,  through 
which  flows  the  Winterbourne  or  brook,  was  once  the 
property  of  Elfrida,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Elder.  She 
gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  thus  it  gained  its 
affix  Monkton.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
our  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1878  ;  but  some  of  the  old  work 
remains.  The  arch  of  the  south  porch  is  15th  century 
work,  and  some  of  the  stones  of  the  inner  doorway  date 
from  the  14th  century.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 
16th  century  square-headed  window.  Some  of  the  13th 
century  work  in  the  chancel  arch  remains,  and  the  reredos, 
on  the  north  side,  preserves  its  14th  century  ogee  arches. 

The  font  is  a  beautiful  12th  century  bowl  with  modern 
base.  The  Church  possesses  an  Elizabethan  chalice  and 
an  alms  dish  dated  1683.  A  wrought-iron  hour  glass, 
dated  1627,  is  fixed  near  the  pulpit. 

A  road  west  of  the  Church  leads  back  to  Yatesbury,  2  £m. 

(see  above).  Continuing  our  way  across  this  high  down, 
with  wide  views  on  either  hand,  we  come  in  another  mile  to, 

Berwick  Bassett  (Station  :  Wootton  Bassett,  8m.,  G.W.R.)  11m. 
— This  little  village  of  under  100  inhabitants  lies  far 
removed  from  town  or  station.  Through  it  flows  the 
Winterbourne  stream.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
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our  left,  consists  of  a  turret  with  cupola,  south  porch,  nave; 
and  chancel.  The  nave  is  14th  century,  and  contains  a 
fine  font  of  that  date.  The  screen,  before  the  chancel  arch, 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  loth  century  work.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  brass,  with  effigy  and  Latin  inscription  to  William 
Bayley,  d.  1427.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  and  paten 
cover  dated  1774. 

Continuing  our  way,  the  road  now  runs  due  east  for  some 
4m.,  and  then  again  turns  due  north.  We  are  now  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Marlborough  Downs,  and  lm.  to  our 
right  stands,  Hackpen  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  887  ft. 
Across  its  summit  to  north  and  south  runs  the  Ridge  Way, 
an  ancient  track,  so-called  in  far  away  Saxon  times,  and 
here,  scattered  about  the  hill,  are  numerous  tumuli  and 
earthworks.  A  climb  to  the  top  of  this  hill  gives  a  marvel¬ 
lous  view  over  the  wide  spaces  of  the  downs,  and  far  away 
below  us,  nestles  ancient  Avebury,  the  Mecca  of  many 
travellers  along  the  Ridge  Way  in  prehistoric  days. 

So  going,  under  the  shadow  of  Hackpen  Hill,  we  come  in 
another  mile,  to  a  turn  left,  leading  in  Jm.  to, 

121m  Winterbourne  Bassett  (Station  :  Wootton  Bassett,  0m., 
G.W.R.).  As  the  name  tells  us,  this  village  lies  on  the 
Winterbourne  or  brook.  At  the  time  of  the  D.B.  the 
property  was  held  by  Humphrey  de  Lisle,  from  his  family 
it  descended  to  the  Dunstanvilles,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  Walter  Dunstanville  gave  it  to  Alan  Bassett, 
whose  father  had  married  Adelia,  sister  of  this  Walter 
Dunstanville. 

The  Church  of  St.  Katharine  and  St.  Peter  is  a  beautiful 
building  of  the  14th  century.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave  with  north 
aisle,  north  transept,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  a  fine  pieco 
of  work,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
south  doorway  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  same  date.  In  the 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  a  15th  century  window  was  inserted. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  all  work  of  the  14th  century  at  its 
best.  In  the  nave  is  a  Trans-Norman  font,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  building.  The  cover  of  the  font 
is  17th  century  work.  The  transept  was  originally  a  family 
chapel,  it  possesses  a  very  beautiful  three-light  window  in 
the  north  wall,  and  below  the  window  is  a  coeval  recessed 
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tomb.  Within  the  tomb  is  a  13th  century  slab,  bearing  the 
scupltured  effigies  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  is  thought 
that  they  represent  Hugh  de  Spencer  (father  of  Hugh  de 
Spencer  the  elder)  and  Oliva,  or  Aliva,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Philip  Basset.  They  were  married  in  1265. 
This  13th  century  statue  must  have  come  from  elsewhere 
and  been  placed  on  the  14th  century  tomb.  In  the  14th 
century  chancel  is  a  coeval  piscina,  with  ogee  arch  above. 
The  church  possesses  a  17th  century  chalice.  On  the 
neighbouring  downs  many  flint  implements  have  been 
found,  dating  from  very  early  Palaeolithic  to  Romano- 
British  times. 

Prom  Winterbourne  Bassett  a  road  leads  through 
meadow-land  to, 

3m.,  Cliffe  Pypard  (Station  :  Wootton  Bassett,  4m., 
G.W.R.),  which  lies  sheltered  at  the  foot  of  the  downs, 
with  green  valley  lands  stretching  away  westward. 
Some  time  during  the  13th  century  the  manor  was 
held  by  the  Pypard  family,  and  no  doubt  Clyffe,  or 
Cliffe,  is  a  name  derived  from  the  steep  ridge  or  cliff 
near  by.  In  1305  it  wras  granted  by  Edward  I.  to 
Roger  de  Cobham,  from  whose  descendants  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Goddard  family  in  1525,  and  that 
ancient  Wiltshire  family  has  been  associated  with  it 
ever  since. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  north  of  the  village,  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  tower, 
south  porch,  and  nave  all  date  from  the  15th  century, 
but  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1860.  In  the  chancel 
arch  the  doorways  to  the  rood-loft  remain,  and  are 
now  occupied  by  two  Elizabethan  figures,  thought  to 
be  those  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Goddard.  In  the  south 
porch  is  a  stoup,  and  over  the  door  a  wooden  tablet, 
inscribed  to  Elizabeth  Goddard,  d.  1585,  while  above 
is  a  shield,  bearing  the  Goddard  arms  and  crest.  The 
east  bays  of  the  aisles  are  screened  off  as  chapels. 
In  the  north  chapel  is  now  the  organ,  and  on  the  floor, 
behind,  is  a  fine  braes,  thought  to  date  from  the  13th 
century.  In  the  south  chapel  is  a  squint  through  to 
the  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  is  an  elaborate  marble 
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monument  to  Thomas  Spackman,  d.  1786,  a  carpenter, 
and  beside  his  life-size  statue  lies  a  carpenter’s  bag  of 
tools.  On  the  north  wall  is  a  16th  century  helmet. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  a  14th  century  recessed  tomb, 
with  an  ogee  canopy,  and  on  it  is  a  mutilated  cross- 
legged  effigy  in  armour,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  member  of  the  Cobham  family.  The  church  possesses 
a  paten  cover  dated  1576,  and  a  chalice  and  paten 
dated  1682. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  Hackpen  Hill  still  bears  us 
company  on  the  right,  and  one  of  Wiltshire’s  White  Horses 
can  be  seen  on  its  slope,  fm.  So  we  go,  across  the  downs, 
13$m.  and  another  mile  brings  us  to  cross-roads.  Bight  across 
Marlborough  Downs  to  Marlborough,  7m.,  left,  to  Broad 
Hinton,  Am.,  Broad  Toum,  2m.,  and  Wootton  Bassett,  5m., 
(see  Route  16). 

Broad  Hinton  (Station  :  Wootton  Bassett,  4 1m., 
G.W.R.). — This  is  yet  another  ancient  village,  set  round 
for  many  miles -by  the  wide  downs.  It  was  mentioned 
in  the  D.B.  as  Hentone  and  Hantone,  and  in  the  -N.V. 
of  1316  as  Hentone.  The  word  is  from  the  A.S.  hean, 
heah=high  and  tun  =  enclosure,  “  the  high  village.” 
Sir  John  Glanville,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Short  Parliament  in  1640,  once  lived  here, 
but  his  house  was  burnt  down  during  his  life-time. 
In  the  church  is  a  monument  to  his  son,  Colonel 
Glanville,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bridgewater, 
in  1645. 

The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once  lord  of  the 
manor  here. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter-ad- Vincula,  on  our  left, 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave,  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
but  little  work  of  that  period  remains,  and  the  whole 
was  largely  restored  in  1880.  The  tower  dates  from 
the  15th  century,  and  the  fine  oak,  hammer  and  tie- 
beam  roof  of  the  nave,  dates  from  1634.  The  church  is 
rich  in  monuments.  There  is  a  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Wroughton,  with  their  eight 
children  kneeling,  dated  1597  ;  a  tablet  to  Sir  John 
Glanville,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  1640, 
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who  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  1645  ;  a  tomb  with 
alabaster  figure  of  Colonel  Glanville,  d.  1645  ;  and  a 
memorial  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  d.  1852, 
consisting  of  his  crest  within  the  Garter,  painted  on 
black  satin.  The  church  possesses  a  chalice,  paten 
cover,  alms  dish,  and  two  flagons,  all  dating  from  1676. 

A  road,  north-west  of  Broad  Hinton,  leads  to, 
lm.,  Broad  Town  (Station  :  Wootton  Basset,  3m., 
G.W.R.). — A  parish  formed  in  1846,  and  with  a  small 
wooden  church. 

Rejoining  our  main  road,  we  soon  come  to  cross-roads.  14m. 
Right,  to  the  hamlet  Uffcoit,  lm.,  left,  back  to  Broad 
Hinton,  lm.  We  now  get  on  to  the  wide  downs  again,  and 
our  way  for  the  next  21m.  is  between  600-700  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Away  to  our  left,  1  lm.,  across  country,  lies  the 
narrow  strip  of  Bicknoll  Wood,  and  just  beyond  it  stands 
BicJcnoll  Castle  on  a  spur  of  the  downs.  It  is  a  small 
prehistoric  camp,  but  with  little  remaining  of  its  ditches 
and  banks,  which  were  partly  destroyed  in  a  landslide 
some  few  years  ago. 

We  now  pass  another  cross-road,  right,  back  to  Uffcott,  15m. 
Jm.,  left,  to  Bassett  Down  House  and  Salthrop  House,  both 
private  residences. 

Another  2m.  brings  us  to, 

Wroughton  (Station:  Swindon,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — This  is  a  17m. 
large  parish  of  over  2,000  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the 
D.B.  it  consisted  of  four  manors :  Wertune,  held  by 
Humphry  de  l’lsle,  Ellendune,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Elcome,  by  Aleric,  and  Wervetone,  by  Aldred,  and  near 
here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ellendune,  in  823  a.d.,  between 
Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  and  Beornwulf  of  Mercia.  It  is 
said  that  Beornwulf  had  thousands  of  men  to  Egbert’s 
hundreds,  but  even  so  he  was  grievously  defeated  and  fled 
back  to  Mercia. 

The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist  and  St.  Helen,  on  our 
left,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles, 
and  chancel.  Here  was  once  a  12th  century  building,  but 
all  that  remains  of  that  date  are  the  north  and  south  door¬ 
ways,  and  the  present  church  is  mostly  a  rebuilding  of  the 
14th  century  and  15th  century.  The  west  arch  of  the  south 
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arcade  is  beautiful  15th  century  work.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  coeval  with  the  15th  century  clerestory.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  fine  piscina  and  sedilia.  The  oak  roof  was 
put  up  in  1880.  In  the  church  are  several  monuments  to 
the  Benet  family,  one  dating  from  1613.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  south  of  the  chancel,  is  the  base  of  an  old  cross,  on 
three  plain  steps,  with  part  of  the  shaft  leaded  in.  The 
church  possesses  a  chalice  and  cover,  dated  1576,  a  flagon, 
dated  1710,  and  a  paten,  dated  1719. 

Leaving  Wroughton  we  have  but  another  3m.  to  go, 
before  we  reach  the  outskirts  of 

SWINDON. 

2Dm.  Stations. — Junction  on  the  G.W.R.  Lines  from  Wor¬ 

cester,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  S.  Wales.  Branch  to 
Highworth. 

Station  on  the  Mid.  and  S.W.  Junction  R.,  Andover  to 
Cirencester. 

Hotels.  —  Goddard  Arms  (garage),  Great  Western 
(garage). 

Post  Office. — Regent  Circus,  Post.,  M.O.,  and  T.O., 
and  Telephonic  Express  Delivery.  Deliveries  7,  9.30,  2.15, 
5.30,  8.  Sundays  7  a.m.  Last  despatch,  11.30  p.m. 

Branch  Office. — M.O.  and  Telephone,  Bath  Road. 

Sub-Offices. — Ashford  Road,  Clifton  Street,  Eastcott 
Hill,  Farringdon  Road,  Ferndale  Road,  Goddard  Avenue, 
Gorse  Hill,  Manchester  Road,  Rodbourne  Road,  Wellington 
Street,  Westcott  Place,  Winifred  Street. 

Distances. — London,  77m.  ;  Salisbury,  45m. ;  Warmin¬ 
ster,  37m.;  Westbury,  32 Am.;  Bath  29fm;  Trowbridge, 
281m.;  Bradford-on-Avon,  27m.;  Melksham,  23m.;  Devizes , 
20m.;  Chippenham,  16fm. 

Places  of  Worship. — Christ  Church,  Parish  Church, 
and  eight  other  Church  of  England.  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  Groundwell  Road.  Two  Baptist,  two 
Congregational,  four  Wesleyan,  and  four  Primitive  Metho¬ 
dist  Chapels.  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 
Moravian  Chapel.  Salvation  Army.  Brethrens’  Meeting 
Room. 

Markets. — Every  Monday,  Corn ;  second  and  last 
Monday  in  month,  Cattle. 
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Fairs. — 1st  Monday  before  April  5th  ;  2nd  Monday  after 
May  11th  ;  2nd  Monday  after  September  11th  ;  2nd 
Monday  in  December. 

Empire  Theatre,  Victoria  Road,  sealing  for  1,(500. 

Newspapers. — “  North  Wilts  Ilerald,”  “  Swindon  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  ” 

Clubs. — North  Wilts  Constitutional,  Princes  Street  ; 
Town  Club,  Bath  Road. 

County  Ground. — Cricket,  Football,  Polo,  Bicycle 
Track  ;  Galloway  Race  Course. 

Swindon  Town  Gardens,  12  acres  ;  G.W.R.  Park,  10 
acres. 

Population  (1011). — 50,751. 

Early  closing,  Wednesday. 

Swindon  is  a  large  Market  and  Union  town,  and  the 
centre  of  the  G.W.R.  works  which  employ  some  14.000 
hands  and  cover  about  200  acres  of  land.  Richard  Jeffries, 
the  famous  Wiltshire  writer,  tells  in  his  sketch  of  t  he  town 
how,  “  the  real  history, written  in  iron  and  steel,  of  the  place 
began  40  years  ago  only.  Then  a  certain  small  party  of 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  luncheon  on  the  green  sward.  .  .  . 
The  furse  was  in  bloom  around  them  ;  the  rabbits  frisked 
in  and  out  of  their  burrows  ;  two  or  three  distant  farm¬ 
houses,  one  or  two  cottages,  these  were  all  the  signs  of 
human  habitation,  except  a  few  cart-rucks  indicating  a 
track  used  for  field  purposes.”  Such  was  the  site  of 
Swindon  now  some  50  years  ago,  and  amongst  the  men  at 
this  picnic  were  Isambard  Brunei  and  Daniel  Gooch,  who 
then  had  in  their  minds  eye  the  railway  junction  and 
immense  railway  works  which  we  see  to-day.  Having  found 
their  site,  they  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  initial  work  ; 
they  excavated  thousands  of  tons  of  clay,  they  bought  a 
hill  in  order  to  remove  it,  they  ran  up  huge  barracks  in 
which  to  house  their  workmen,  and  thus  has  this  huge 
enterprise  grown  and  grown,  and  forever  changed  the  quiet 
downs  into  a  big  engineering  centre  of  noise  and  bustle. 
Richard  Jeffries,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  lived 
at  Coate,  a  little  hamlet  2m.  away  (see  Route  17),  and  to 
Swindon  he  came  daily  for  his  early  schooling. 

Probably  a  Roman  Camp  once  stood  here,  and  certainly 
the  older  part  of  the  town,  standing  on  high  ground,  has 
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been  a  place  of  habitation  for  many  centuries,  but  now  all 
is  new,  the  churches  all  date  from  the  last  century,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  detain  the  traveller  here. 
Nevertheless  Swindon  is  a  most  convenient  spot  from  which 
to  start  on  travels  through  the  county,  for  it  has  an 
excellent  train  service  from  London,  all  around  are  the 
beautiful  wide  downs  and  hills  of  north  Wilts,  and  there 
are  very  many  places  of  interest  in  its  neighbourhood  ( see 
Routes  9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18). 
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BURY  (Malmesbury — Tetbury  (Glos.),  5m. 


By  road  20  miles. 

By  rail,  G.W.R.  (Stations  :  Devizes,  Melksham,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Dauntsey,  Gt.  Somerford,  Malmesbury). 

This  route  takes  us  through  green  farm  lands,  by  the 
side  of  the  woods  of  Bowood  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  across  the  Avon  valley  to  Chippenham,  and 
so  on,  through  further  dairy  farms  to  the  famous  old  town 
of  Malmesbury.  From  Devizes  we  go  north-west,  and  in 
2m.  reach, 

Rowde  (Station  :  Devizes,  2m.,  G.W.R.).  2m. 

A  village,  230  ft.,  above  sea  level,  while  away  to  the 
north-east  stands  out  Roundway  Down  (highest  point 
790  ft.),  on  which  are  scattered  many  tumuli.  ( See  Route 
8.)  Near  the  foot  of  the  Down  rises  the  stream,  Rowde 
Ford,  which  flows  to  the  north  of  the  village.  This  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  it  possesses  many  old  cottages  and  an 
older  inn.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  Rode,  a  word  derived  from 
the  A.S.  reidh  =to  clear,  or  rid  of  trees,  and  this  spot  was 
without  doubt,  a  clearing  in  the  old  great  forest  of  Melksham. 

The  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  consists  of  embattled  western  tower,  north  porch, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  Both  the  tower 
and  chancel  date  from  the  15th  century,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1833.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
squint. 

Leaving  Rowde  we  cross  the  stream  Rowde  Ford,  and 
pass  on  our  right  the  grounds  of  Rowde  Ford  House. 

In  a  mile  a  road  right  leads  to  the  hamlet  Nether  St.,  Jm.  3m. 
Another  |m.  brings  us  to  cross-roads,  right  again  to 
Nether  St.,  Ini.,  left  to, 

Jin.,  Bromham  (Station  :  Devizes,  4m.  ;  Hromham  and 
Rowde  Halt,  2Jm.,  G.W.R. )• 

A  village  made  famous  by  Tom  Moore  (1779-1852),  the 
Irish  poet,  who  lived  near  by,  at  Sloperlon  Cottage,  1m. 
north,  and  who  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Tho  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  reached  by  a  turn  to  our 
Jeft,  consists  of  a  central  embattled  tower  with  octagonal 
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spire,  south  porch,  nave  with  south  aisle,  south  transept, 
south-east  chapel  and  chancel. 

The  lower  staging  of  the  tower,  and  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  nave,  are  all  that  remain  of  a  Norman  building. 
The  remainder  of  the  Chinch  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
save  the  chancel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1865.  On  the  tower, 
north  wall,  is  cut  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  and  near  it  are 
a  skull  and  cross-bones  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  inscribed 
“  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vie  tori.”  The  south  porch  is 
embattled,  and  above  is  a  parvise  or  priests’  room.  The 
west  window  in  the  nave  was  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Moore.  The  south  transept  has  a  finely  groined  roof  from 
which  hangs  a  long  pendant.  In  the  modem  chancel  there 
remain  a  credence  with  trefoil-headed  arch,  and  a  squint. 
The  cast  window  was  erected  to  Mrs.  Moore,  widow  of  the 
poet.  The  chapel  is  very  beautiful  work  of  the  late  15th 
century,  and  was  built  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  2nd  Baron 
St.  Amand,  d.  1508.  It  has  two  fine  arches  leading  into 
the  chancel,  and  a  third  leading  into  the  transept.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  32  divisions,  decorated  ivith  paint 
and  gilt.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  canopied  niche,  and  on  the 
south  wall  are  sedilia.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Roger  Touchet,  died  1457,  with  his  recumbent 
effigy  lying  in  full  armour.  He  had  married  the  widow 
of  William,  1st  Baron  St.  Amand,  died  1457,  and  on  the 
north  side  is  the  fine  canopied  tomb  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  canopy  is  a  brass,  depicting  a  kneeling  female 
in  the  costume  of  that  day,  and  also  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  On  the  south  wall  is  the  canopied 
tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  died  1578,  the  desjroiler  of 
Stanley  Abbey  ( see  Chippenham  below),  and  there  are  also 
brasses  of  biinseif,  his  two  wives,  and  two  of  his  children. 
On  the  floor  is  a  brass  to  John  Baynton,  died  1516,  heir 
to  the  2nd  Lord  St.  Amand.  Under  the  east  window  are 
recesses  containing  brasses  to  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  died 
1670,  Henry  Baynton,  died  1691,  John  Baynton,  died 
1716,  and  the  chapel  contains  many  other  memorials  to  the 
Baynton  family.  Without,  the  chapel  is  embattled,  with 
crocketed  pinnacles  and  shields  of  arms,  and  on  the  east 
wall  is  a  canopied  niche.  In  the  chancel,  within  a  glass 
case,  is  preserved  a  lid  of  an  incense-boat  (12th  century), 
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which  was  dug  up  near  the  Church.  In  the  Churchyard 
is  the  grave  of  Thomas  Moore,  died  1852,  the  Irish  poet, 
and  a  fine  Celtic  cross  was  erected  above  the  grave  in  1906. 

It  stands  18  ft.  high,  and  bears  at  its  base  verses  by  Moore 
and  Byron.  Mrs.  Moore  and  two  of  their  children  are  also 
buried  here. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  village  are  almhouses  built  by  the 
Baynton  family  in  1612. 

The  word  Bromham  may  be  derived  from  the  A.S. 
brom=broom,  the  plant  and  ham=home,  but  Brom  was 
also  a  personal  name,  and  this  may  be  “  the  home  of  Brom.” 

The  manor  was  given  to  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  by 
William  Rufus,  and  later  passed  to  the  Roche,  Beauchamp 
and  Baynton  families. 

Returning  to  our  main  road,  in  another  im.,  we  pass  a  4m. 
lane  to  our  right,  leading  to  Bromham  House  Farm, all  that 
remains  of  a  large  mansion  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  who  collected  his  materials  for 
building  from  Devizes  Castle  and  from  Corsham  Manor 
House.  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  are  said  to  have 
stayed  here,  and  James  I.  came  several  times.  The  house 
was  destroyed  in  1645  during  the  Civil  War. 

Near  by,  a  Roman  villa  was  discovered  in  1840,  and  urns, 
containing  human  bones,  Roman  coins,  tesselated  pavement 
and  pottery  were  found. 

Continuing  our  way,  another  £m.  brings  us  to  a  turn  to  4$m 
the  left,  and  lm.  along  this  road  stands  Sloperton  Cottage, 
the  home  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet.  (See  Bromham 
above.) 

Another  £m.  along  our  main  road,  and  a  turn  to  the  left,  4£m. 
leads  us  to, 

lm.,  Chittoe  (Station :  Devizes,  5m.  ;  Caine,  3Jm., 
G.W.R.). 

This  village  borders  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Spye 
Park,  a  modem  house  standing  in  some  500  acres  of  deer 
park.  Here  once  lived  the  Baynton  family,  after  their 
house  at  Bromhan  ( see  above)  bad  been  destroyed,  but 
nothing  of  the  older  building  remains,  save  the  embattled 
gateways.  Within  the  park  rises  Chiltoe  Brook,  which 
form"  into  four  lakes.  The  ancient  Wansdyke  Ditch 
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running  from  Bristol  to  Chisbury  (see  Route  8),  a  distance 
of  88m.,  runs  through  the  park,  and  part  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  also  here  followed  the 
same  tract. 

The  Church  of  St.  .Mary,  on  our  left,  is  a  modem  building, 
built  in  1845. 

The  word  Chittoe  is  thought  to  signify  “  the  way  by  the 
wood,”  Welsh  coed,  Cornish  ciut  =wood  and  A.S.  weg  = 
a  way,  but  Mr.  Longstaff  suggests  “  the  way  of  Celt  or 
Celta,”  A.S.  c=“  ch,”  there  being  no  “  ch  ”  sound  in  A.S. 
before  the  Conquest,  the  “  c  ”  being  sounded  like  “  k.” 
On  all  old  maps  it  is  spelt  Cbetway. 

5m.  Returning  to  our  main  road  we  go  uj>  hill  for  }m.,  and 
then  have  on  our  right  a  road  leading  to  Hcddington,  3m.  ; 
and  Caine,  3£m.  (see  Chippenham  to  Avebury,  Route  10b). 

For  Hcddington  we  take  the  first  turn  right,  down 
the  old  London  to  Exeter  coach  road,  lm.,  and  so 
pass  the  old  Bear  Inn  (now  a  private  house).  At  the 
hamlet,  still  called  the  Turnpike,  we  bear  to  the  left 
for  Hcddington  Wick,  £m.,  and  another  1  Jm.  brings 
ue  to, 

3m.,  Hcddington  (Station  :  Caine,  3m.,  G.W.R.). 

This  may  be  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  Beddings, 
though,  if  the  spelling  is  correct  in  the  N.V.  of  1310, 
where  it  is  called  Herdyng — ton,  the  name  may  be 
derived  from  another  tribe,  the  Heardings. 

The  ancient  Wansdylce  Ditch  runs  north  and  east 
of  the  village,  and  can  best  be  traced  1  Jm.  east,  near 
the  Marconi  Posts.  The  Church  of  St.  Andrews,  on 
our  right,  is  a  loth  century  building  consisting  of  a 
western  embattled  tower,  north  porch,  clerestoricd 
nave,  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  On  the  south  roof  of 
the  nave  are  two  “  dormer  ”  windows,  which  are  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  building.  The  Church  possesses 
a  very  rare  silver-gilt  flagon  dated  1602,  a  chalice  and 
paten  dated  1578,  and  an  ancient  chained  Bible. 

5  Cont  inuing  our  way,  we  now  have  on  our  left  the  grounds 

of  Spye  Park,  and  on  our  right  we  pass  the  quaint  thatched 
Mission  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  hamlet  Sandy  Lane, 
a  part  of  Bowood  Estate,  and  consisting  of  very  picturesque, 
thatched  cottages. 
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Nearby  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp  Verlucio,  and  here 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  from  time  to  time. 

Another  £m.  brings  us  to  a  left  turn,  which  leads  by  the  5  Jm. 
side  of  Spye  Park,  and  through  Bowden  Park,  to  Lacock 
3m.  ( see  Route  11). 

We  now  come  to  the  Great  Wood,  on  our  right,  which,  6m. 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  Boicood  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  And  these  woods  and  parklands  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  the  royal  forest  of  Pewsham.  Bowood 
House  (permission  to  visit  gardens  and  park  from  the 
Estate  Agent)  is  a  large  building  with  a  long  wing  modelled 
on  Diocletian’s  Palace,  at  Spalatro,  and  designed  by  the 
brothers  Adams.  It  possesses  a  famous  collection  of 
pictures,  and  is  surrounded  by  large  terraced  gardens. 

It  is  best  reached  by  the  mam  entrance  on  the  Chippeviham- 
Calne  road  ( see  Route  10  b,  where  a  detailed  description 
of  the  place  is  given). 

For  over  another  mile, we  now  go  on  beside  these  beautiful  7  $m. 
woods,  till  we  reach  the  Golden  Gale  entrance  to  Bowood, 
and  the  little  village  of  Derry  Hill,  formed  in  1840.  The 
modern  Christ  Church  stands  some  4m.  to  our  right. 

Another  4m.  and  we  join  the  main  Chippenham-Cubic  7  j in . 
road  ( see  Route  10b),  and  going  left-handed,  go  down  hill, 
cross  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  in  2m.  across  the 
Avon  valley,  come  to, 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  main  line,  branch  on  Wilts  and  10m 
Somerset  section — branch  to  Caine. 

Hotels. — Angel,  Bear,  Market  Place  (garage). 

Post  Office. — High  Street,  open  7-8  ;  Sundays,  8.30, 

10  a. in.  ;  telegraph  and  telephone.  Deliveries  :  7,  12.45, 

0.15.  Sundays,  7  a.m.  Last  dispatch  12  midnight 
Sundays,  9.55.  Sub-oflices  :  New  Road,  Sheldon  Road. 

Places  of  Worship.— St.  Andrew’s  Parish  Church, 

St.  Paul’s,  Swindon  Road.  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary’s. 

Two  Baptist  Chapels.  Congregational  Chapel.  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel.  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

Distances. — London,  P3| ;  Salisbury,  33  ;  Bath,  1  ; 
Devizes,  10  ;  Malmesbury  10  ;  Melksham,  7  ;  Caine,  0. 
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Market  Day. — Friday. 

Population  (1911). — 5,320. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

The  name  Chippenham  is  purely  Saxon  from  their  chepe 
=  market  and  ham  =home  or  town,  and  from  early  Saxon 
days  the  town  was  a  royal  manor.  In  853  A.D.,it  was  a 
Villa  Regia,  the  country  seat  of  the  King  of  Wessex,  and 
it  is  recorded  how  Ethelwulf,  with  royal  splendour,  cele¬ 
brated  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Ethelswitha,  with 
Buthred,  King  of  Mercia,  “  in  the  Villa  Regia,  which  is 
called  Chippenham.”  It  must  have  been  but  a  collection 
of  wooden  houses  then,  later  superseded  by  stronger 
buildings,  and  these  are  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  houses,  above  the  Angel  Hotel.  A  decayed 
spiral  staircase,  cut  from  a  solid  oak  trunk,  was  removed 
from  the  spot  and  allowed  to  perish  in  1820.  The  Danes 
attacked  Chippenham  both  in  806  a.d.  and  in  878  A.D., 
when,  according  to  the  A.S.  Chronicle,  “they  stole  there 
during  midwinter  and  sat  down  there,  and  there  wintered.” 
In  the  following  year  they  were  driven  out  by  King  Alfred. 
At  his  death  he  left  the  manor  to  his  daughter,  Alfritha, 
but  it  was  again  in  kingly  hands  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  divided 
into  the  three  Manors  of  Sheldon,  Rowden  and  Lowdou. 
Sheldon  was  given  to  William  de  Beauvilain,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Godarville  family,  then  to  the  Gascelyn’s, 
who  held  the  property  for  174  years,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  was  bought  by  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford, 
for  a  sum  now  equal  to  £10,000.  In  1664,  through  his 
extravagances,  Sir  E.  Hungerford  was  forced  to  sell,  and 
Sheldon  passed  in  turn  to  the  Kents,  Harts,  Norris,  Gold- 
neys,  and  Gibbs.  Rowdon  remained  Crown  property  till 
Henry  III.  granted  it,  in  1250,  to  Lady  Agnes  de  Rowdon, 
her  son  sold  it  to  Nicholas  Husee  in  1390,  and  in  1434  it 
was  bought  by  Lord  Hungerford.  His  family  held  it  till 
the  spendthrift,  Sir  Edward,  gambling  at  a  game  of  bowls, 
said  “  Here  goes  Rowdon,”  and  it  went,  to  Sir  Richard 
Kent,  then  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Longs,  and  finally  became 
separated  into  small  freeholds.  Lowdon,  a  part  of  this 
manor,  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  family  of  Pavely, 
and  eventually  became  Hungerford  property  before 
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becoming  divided  up.  In  ancient  days  Chippenham  was 
surrounded  by  wide  forest  lands,  which,  in  Doomsday 
Book,  are  described  as  four  miles  square.  The  forest 
remained  Crown  property,  till  James  I.  granted  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey.  It  was  disafforested  in  1630,  and  broken 
up  for  sale.  Stanley  Abbey  stood  to  the  east  of  the  forest, 
near  the  famous  Lockswell  spring,  the  water  from  which 
has  flowed  unfailingly,  from  time  unknown.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  for  Cistercian  Monks  about  1151,  and  the 
Church  was  dedicated  in  1266.  In  1536  the  whole  building 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
land  sold  to  Sir  Edward  Baynton.  The  site  of  the  Abbey 
lies  near  Bremhill  ( see  Route  10b).  Chippenham  changed 
hands  several  times  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  Charles  I. 
was  probably  here  in  1644.  Now  the  town  stands  peace¬ 
fully  above  the  river  Avon,  with  small  but  flourishing 
industries  of  condensed  milk,  bacon  curing,  cheese  making, 
and  cloth  weaving,  and  has  but  little  to  remind  the  traveller 
of  its  ancient  history. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  large  building 
consisting  of  a  western  tower  with  spire,  west  and  south 
porches,  nave  with  aisles,  three  chapels,  and  chancel. 

A  Norman  Church  once  stood  here,  but  the  old  chancel 
arch,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  all  that  remains 
of  that  date.  The  tower  arch  dates  from  the  13th  century, 
the  lower  stages  of  the  tower  are  15th,  the  upper  17th 
century.  Lord  Hungerford  built  a  tower  and  spire  about 
1442,  and  his  arms  may  be  seen  on  the  outer  belfry  wall. 
In  1633  the  upper  stage  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Popham, 
and  his  arms  appear  on  the  west  door.  On  the  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Gilbert  Prynne,  his  wife, 
and  children.  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  now  used  as  a 
baptistery,  dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  built  by  Lord  Hungerford  in  1442.  The  whole 
Church  was  restored  in  1877,  and  the  north  aisle  added. 
The  Church  possesses  two  chalices,  two  flagons,  and  two 
Bilver  patens,  one  of  which  is  dated  1769. 

The  Causeway,  a  street  which  runs  west  of  the  Church, 
was  a  pathway,  in  the  early  days  of  Chippenham’s  existence, 
over  swampy  land  towards  Derry  Hill.  A  Charter,  granted 
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by  Queen  Mary,  was  in  part  “  For  the  reparations  of  a 
certain  bank  or  way  called  a  ‘  Cawsaye.’  ”  Its  upkeep  has 
been  chargeable  upon  the  Borough  since  1554. 

Maud  Heath’s  Causeway,  from  Chippenham  to  Wick  Hill, 
is  fully  described  in  Route  16,  under  Langley  Burrell. 

The  Town  Hall,  High  Street,  was  built  by  the  late 
Joseph  Neeld  at  a  cost  of  £12,000. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Swindon  Road,  was  erected  in  1855. 

Leaving  Chippenham  High  Street  we  go  northwards, 
over  the  Avon,  under  the  railway  arch,  and  at  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  turn  left-handed  (right  hand  to  Swindon,  see 
Route  16).  Our  road  now  borders  Hardenhuish  Park 
11m.  ( see  Route  10a).  In  a  mile  a  road  to  the  right,  called 
“  Greenway  Lane,”  leads  across  to  the  Chippenham- 
Swindon  main  road,  fm.  A  few  yards  further,  and  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Hardenhuish.  We  now  go  slightly 
12m.  downhill,  and  another  mile  brings  us  to  cross-roads,  right 
to  Kington  Langley,  lm.  (see  Route  16),  left  to 

$m.  Ki)igton  St.  Michael  (Station  :  Chippenham,  3m., 
G.W.R.). 

This  ancient  village,  “  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  King,” 
has  a  long  history.  In  987  a.d.,  Ethelrcd  II.  gave  to  the 
Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  40  messuages  with  woods  and 
meadows  at  Kingtone.  In  the  14th  century  Michael  of 
Ambrcsbury,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  added  a  spire  to  the 
parish  church,  and  re-dedicated  it  to  the  Archangel  Michael. 
At  the  Dissolution  in  1543,  one  Nicholas  Snell  bought  the 
Manor  of  Kington  for  £807  17s.  2Jd.,  and  deprived  the 
cottagers  of  their  ancient  rights.  He  rebuilt  Abbotts  Court 
House  (on  our  left),  but  in  1864  it  was  pulled  down  by 
Herbert  Prodgers,  though  some  of  the  old  materials  were 
used,  in  building  a  new  house  erected  that  same  year,  and 
they  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side,  over  the  door.  The 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  western 
tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  It  dates 
from  Norman  times  and  possesses  a  fine  chancel  arch,  and 
an  inner  doorway  to  the  porch,  of  that  period.  The  tower 
was  rebuilt  in  1725.  The  nave  arcades  date  from  the 
13th  century.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1755.  In  the 
chancel  a  13th  century  window  remains.  The  east  window 
is  an  insertion  of  the  15th  century.  There  is  a  memorial 
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window  to  the  antiquaries,  John  Aubrey  (102(5-1697)  and 
John  Britton,  who  was  born  here  in  1771.  In  the  register, 
which  dates  from  1563,  is  the  following  entry  for  1582. 

“  Here  the  plague  began  4th  May,”  and  “  here  the  plague 
ended,  6th  August.”  The  church  possesses  a  chalice 
dated  1570,  an  alms  dish  dated  1754,  and  a  paten  cover 
dated  1791. 

Priory  Farm,  fm.  north-west  of  the  village,  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Kington,  a  house  of 
Benedictine  Nuns.  In  the  terraced  garden  stone  coffins 
have  been  found,  and  Aubrey  speaks  of  the  barberry  trees 
“  which  ’tis  likely  the  nuns  used  for  confections.”  It  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1534.  It  became  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Long, 
who  sold  it  in  1556  to  John  Taylor  of  Castle  Combe  (see 
Route  10a),  ancestor  of  John  Aubrey.  That  antiquarian 
speaks  of  a  market  cross,  which  once  stood  at  the  north  end 
of  the  village,  where  “  was  a  little  market  for  fish,  eggs, 
butter  and  such  small  gear.” 

Fjaston  Piercy  is  a  tithing,  |m.  north-west  of  the  village. 

Here  there  once  stood  a  chapel  and  cross,  but  of  them 
nothing  now  remains.  The  fine  old  manor  house  is  now  a 
farmhouse.  Near  by,  at  Lower  Easton,  John  Aubrey 
(1626-97),  the  famous  antiquarian,  was  born  in  a  house 
which  exists  no  longer. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  we  now  cross  2m.  of  low- 
lying  farmland.  Then  we  pass  a  road  going  right,  which  14m. 
leads  back  2m.  to  Kington  Langley  (sec  Route  16),  and  Jm. 
further  on  we  reach  cross-roads,  right  to  Draycot  Cerne, 

2m.  (see  Route  16),  left  to 

im.,  Stanton  St.  Quentin  (Station  :  Hullavington,  2m., 
G.W.R.). — In  the  D.B.  this  was  Stan -tone  =  the  stone 
enclosure,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  the  property  was  held 
by  one  Herbert  St.  Quentin  from  whom  the  village  doubtless 
received  its  suffix.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles,  on  our  left,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  tower,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel. 

It  is  a  trans-Norman  building,  and  the  chancel  arch,  the 
inner  doorway,  and  the  font  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  was  again 
rebuilt  and  lengthened  in  I88S.  Outside  the  east  window 
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is  a  relief  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  church  possesses  a  chalice 
and  cover,  two  patens  and  a  flagon,  all  dated  1738.  On  the 
walls  of  the  rectory,  at  the  back,  are  the  arms  of  Wells  and 
of  Bishop  Beckington.  The  old  manor  house  of  the  St. 
Quentins  was  destroyed  by  the  late  Lord  Radnor,  and  a 
modern  farmhouse  stands  on  its  site. 

15m.  Continuing  our  main  road  another  |m.  takes  us  through 
Lower  Stanton  St.  Quentin,  part  of  Stanton  St.  Quentin 
parish.  Here  a  cross-roads  leads,  left  back  to  Stanton  St. 
Quentin  ;  right  to  Seagry,  2$m.  ( see  Route  16).  A  few 
yards  further  and  a  road  to  the  left,  takes  us  to 

ljm Hullavington  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  1m.). — 
Here  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  rebuilt  in  1880,  but 
the  Trans-Norman  porch  and  arcades  remain,  while 
in  the  north  aisle  are  preserved  the  13th  century 
windows  of  an  earlier  church.  In  the  south  aisle  hangs 
a  fine  piece  of  15th  century  embroidery,  3  ft.  6  ins. 
square,  on  which  is  represented  the  Crucifixion,  and 
above,  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  either  hand  an 
angel,  and  below,  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  At  each  comer 
a  saint  is  represented,  and  cherubs  hold  a  scroll  on 
which  is  worked  ‘Da  Gloriam  Deo.’  The  whole  is  worked 
in  gold  and  silver  thread  on  brown  silk,  and  it  is 
probably  part  of  an  ancient  chasuble.  The  church 
possesses  a  paten  dated  1732,  and  a  fine*  two-handed 
cup,  presented  in  1729. 

Hullavington  was  Hunlavingtone  in  the  D.B.,  and 
Hundlavygn-ton  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  is  probably 
the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  tribe  of  Hunlaf.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  manor  belonged  to  Harold,  son  of  Earl 
Godwin,  but  at  the  time  of  the  D.B.  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  station,  stands  Bradfield 
Farm,  once  the  Manor  House,  and  mentioned  by 
Aubrey.  Part  of  the  15th  century  hall  remains,  and 
much  of  the  present  building  dates  from  the  17th 
century.  Here  lived  William  Collingbourne,  author 
of  the  verse  : — 


“  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  the  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog.” 
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which  was  aimed  at  his  King  Richard  III.  and  the 
satellites  around  him. 

From  Hullavington  we  may  rejoin  our  main  road, 
at  the  G.W.R.  bridge,  by  a  road  going  north-east  of 
the  village. 

Going  under  the  railway  line  another  mile  brings  us  to 

Corston  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  2m.,  G.W.R.) — This  was  18m« 
Corsa-tun,  “  the  tun  of  Corsa,”  in  the  Saxon  Charters  of 
956  A.D.  The  small  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  on  our  right,  is  a 
modern  building.  A  road  to  the  right  leads  to 

|rn.,  Rodbourne  (Station :  Malmesbury,  2fm., 
G.W.R.),  a  part  of  Corston  parish.  Here  is  a  little 
cluster  of  cottages,  a  church  and  a  school,  all  hidden 
amongst  old  trees, amongst  which  stands  an  old  market 
cross.  Near  by  is  The  Cleeve,  the  residence  of  the 
Hungerford  Pollen  family.  The  little  Church  consists 
of  a  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  it 
was  once  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  It  has  recently  been 
much  renovated.  Above  the  south  doorway  is  a  fine 
tympanum.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  canopied 
niche.  An  ancient  stone  seat  is  preserved  in  the 
chancel. 

A  road  east  of  the  Church  leads  by  Grange  Lane  to 
Malmesbury,  2  fm. 

Continuing  our  main  road  from  Corston,  another  2m. 
takes  us  down  hill,  over  the  Avon  by  St.  John’s  Bridge, 
and  so  up  the  steep  High  Street  to 

MALMESBURY. 

Station  on  a  branch  line  of  the  G.W.R.  from  Dauntsey.  20m. 

Hotels. — King’s  Arms,  High  Street ;  Ye  Olde  Belle, 
adjoining  the  Abbey. 

Post  Office. — High  Street.  Deliveries :  7,  12,  7. 
Sundays,  7  a.m.  Last  despatch,  8.30  p.m.  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  open,  8-8.  Sundays,  8.30  to  10  a.m. 

Sub  Post  Office  at  Westport. 

Places  of  Worship. — Abbey  Church,  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Westport ;  St.  AJdhelm’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

Cross  Hayes.  Westport  Congregational  Church,  founded 
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in  the  17th  century,  and  since  rebuilt.  Moravian  Church, 
erected  about  1795.  The  Baptist  Chapel,  rebuilt  in  1802. 
Silver  Street  Congregational  Church,  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Church. 

Market.— Last  Wednesday  in  every  month 

Early  Closing. — Thursday,  1  pm. 

Distances. — London,  93m.  ;  Tetbury,  5m.  ;  Chippen¬ 
ham,  10m.  ;  Cirencester,  11m.  ;  Bath,  22m.  ;  Salisbury, 
43m. 

Pi. aces  of  Interest — The  Abbey,  Market  Cross,  The 
Almshouse,  Green  Dragon  Inn,  Abbey  House  (not  open  to 
the  public). 

The  Silk  Mills  at  St.  John’s  Bridge  have  been  recently 
reopened.  The  Malmesbury  Pillow  Lace  industry  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  beautiful  pieces  of  lace  can  be 
seen  and  purchased  from  Mrs.  Jones,  landlady  of  the 
King’s  Arms. 

Population  (1911).— 3,161. 

The  two  streams,  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  Newnton 
Avon,  almost  meet  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  linally  join 
on  the  south-east  side. 

Places  of  Interest  in  the  Neighbourhood — 

1  }m.  north-east  Charlton  Church  and  Charlton  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  ( see  Route  No.  14.) 

11m.  north-west,  Broke nborourjh,  Trans-Norman  and 
15th  Century  Church,  Mediaeval  barn,  (see  Route  No.  10.) 

21m.  east,  Garsdon  Church,  containing  memorial  to  the 
Washington  family.  Tudor  Manor  House,  (see.  Route 
No.  14.) 

History. — Malmesbury  stands  high  upon  a  hill,  crowned 
with  the  beauty  of  her  old  Abbey,  compassed  about  with 
quiet  water  meadows  and  green  farmlands,  thriving  in 
peace,  while  her  tumultuous  days,  of  kings  and  battles,  are 
now  but  a  pleasant  memory.  Her  steep  streets  are 
fragrant  of  history,  and  her  story  begins  for  us  when  one, 
Maldujf,  a  Scotch  or  Irish  monk,  came  here  to  live  as 
hermit  and  teacher.  Thus  the  place  became  known  as 
Maildufles-burgh,  or  the  town  of  Maldulf.  His  most 
famous  pupil  wfas  Aldhelm,  and  he  it  was  who  became 
first  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  when  the  Abbey  was  built  in 
075  a.d.  Aldhelm  was  a  great  scholar,  and  the  first  man 
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to  teach  Latin  verse  in  our  country,  he  was  also  a  great 
musician,  and  here  built,  and  played  upon,  the  first  organ 
made  in  England.  Later  he  became  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
but  at  his  death,  in  709  a.d.,  he  was  buried  at  Malmesbury. 
In  Saxon  times  this  natural  fortress  was  a  military  post, 
and  in  872  a.d.  King  Alfred  was  routed  by  the  Danes  and 
the  town  burnt.  When  peace  was  restored,  Alfred  would 
have  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  Monastic  scholars 
and  sent  them  one  John,  a  learned  Scot,  but  they  would 
have  none  of  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  his  pupils  in  883  a.d. 
King  Athelstan  is  the  especial  hero  of  Malmesbury,  and 
in  930  a.d.  he  utterly  routed  the  Danes  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  For  their  loyal  aid  in  this  battle,  he  gave  to 
the  townsmen,  500  acres  of  land  in  perpetuity.  It  is  theirs 
to  this  day,  and  is  still  known  as  Athelstan's  Common, 
or  King’s  Heath.  It  lies  without  the  town,  some  mile  to 
the  south-west,  and  every  freeman  of  the  borough  is 
entitled  to  one  allotment,  and  every  capital  burgess  to  a 
plot  of  land,  of  from  8  to  15  acres.  King  Athelstan  also 
richly  endowed  the  Abbey,  and  when  he  was  dying  in 
910  a.d.,  his  thoughts  were  of  his  well-beloved  Malmesbury, 
and  he  directed  that  here  his  body  should  be  brought  for 
burial. 

In  his  turn  William  the  Conqueror  became  a  benefactor 
of  the  Abbey,  and  by  the  reign  of  King  John,  royal  gifts 
had  so  augmented  the  Abbey  property,  that  it  now 
amounted  to  some  40,000  acres. 

At  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  Malmesbury, 
Abbey  shared  the  fate  of  many  another  such  community, 
and  in  1539,  the  last  Abbot,  Robert  Selwyn,  or  Frampton, 
together  with  his  20  monks,  was  driven  forth  from  his 
old  homo,  and  many  of  the  monastic  buildings  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay'.  The  Library  of  precious  manuscripts 
was  scattered  abroad  and  used,  for  the  most  part,  as  waste 
paper.  Little  remains,  save  a  Latin  Bible,  in  four  MS.  vol¬ 
umes  enriched  with  miniatures,  which  were  restored  to  t  he 
Abbey  by  the  late  Lord  Suffolk  in  1914,  and  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  pa'rvise.  It  was  formerly  at  Cole  Park,  near  by'. 
This  was  originally  a  Grange  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  and 
the  supposed  summer  residence  of  the  Abbot. 
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With  the  Dissolution  came  William  Stumpe,  a  rich 
clothier  out  of  Gloucestershire,  who  bought  the  Abbey  for 
£1,507  15s.  2d.  No  sentiment  kept  him  from  refilling  his 
pockets,  and  he  pulled  down  towers,  transept,  and  sanc¬ 
tuary,  sold  the  stone,  set  up  his  looms  within  the 
building,  and  gave  the  nave  alone,  to  the  parishioners. 
It  was  licensed  for  worship  by  Bishop  Cranmer  in  1541. 
Stumpe  continued  to  buy  land,  and  became  the  owner  of 
Charlton,  a  village,  14m.  north-east  from  Malmesbury, 
His  only  granddaughter,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stumpe, 
twice  Sheriff  of  Wilts,  brought  this  property  to  her  husband, 
Sir  Henry  Knyvett.  Elizabeth,  their  only  child,  married 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  it  is  their  descendants 
who  own  Chalton  House  and  lands  to  this  day. 

Malmesbury  again  saw  fighting  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  for  Waller  took  the  town  in  1643  ;  but  was  eventually 
driven  out  by  the  Royalists.  Two  years  later  it  was  again 
taken  for  the  Parliamentarians  by  Colonel  Massie,  and 
garrisoned  against  the  King.  Hereafter  peace  has  reigned 
in  the  town,  only  disturbed  by  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  18th  century,  when  Malmesbury  was  a  pocket  borough 
with  13  electors,  only  six  of  whom  could  read,  but  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  forever  removed  these  grievances. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  other  celebrated  people 
have  been  connected  with  Malmesbury.  Oliver,  a  monk 
here,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  the  first 
man  to  make  a  flying  machine.  He  flew  it  from  a  lofty 
monastery  tower,  but  the  flight  was  short,  and  Oliver 
broke  his  legs  in  an  abrupt  descent.  The  famous  historian, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  was  Librarian  at  the  Abbey,  and 
died  here  in  1142.  The  philosopher,  Thomas  Hobbes,  was 
bom  here  in  1588,  and  a  copy  of  his  “  Leviathan  ”  can  be 
seen  in  the  par  vise  of  the  Abbey.  Mary  Chandler,  poet, 
was  born  here  in  1687, 

%  THE  ABBEY. 


This  glorious  Norman  work  proudly  dominates  the  north 
end  of  the  High  Street,  standing  there  in  its  ruined  beauty 
as  a  great,  silent  protest,  against  the  vandalism  of  the 
16th  century. 
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Interior. — We  enter  by  the  south  porch,  a  Norman  work 
of  unrivalled  beauty  in  England,  and  consisting  of  a 
magnificent  arch  of  eight  members,  each  richly  sculptured. 
Members  1,  3,  5,  8,  carved  with  foliage  7  with  lozenges. 
2.  The  Nativity  : 

1  &  2.  Defaced. 

3.  John- the-  Baptist. 

4.  Michael  Archange 

5.  Angel  and  Mary. 

0.  Birth  of  Christ. 

7.  Three  Wise  Men. 

8.  They  find  Christ. 

9.  Flight  into  Egypt. 

10.  Christ  cursing  Fig  Tree 

11.  Enters  Jerusalem. 

12.  Last  Supper. 

13.  Crucifixion. 

14.  Burial. 

15.  Resurrection. 

16.  Ascension. 

17.  Pentecost. 

18.  Michael  overthrows  the  Devil. 

19.  Mary  mourning  for  Jesus. 

20.  21,  22,  23.  Defaced. 

In  the  jambs  of  this  order  are  eight  panels,  four  on  either 
side,  representing  the  Virtues  trampling  upon  the  Vices. 

4.  The  Deluge  : 

1  &  2.  God  sits  and  views  the  Sins  of  the  World 

3.  Cain  a  fugitive. 

4.  Cain  comes  to  Eve. 

5.  An  Angel. 

6.  God  gives  Noah  an  Axe. 

7.  Noah  makes  the  Ark. 

8.  Eight  people  saved. 

9.  Abraham  offers  Isaac. 

10.  Ram  caught  in  a  thicket. 

11.  Moses  talks  to  his  Father. 

12.  Moses  keeping  sheep. 

13.  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

14.  Moses  reading  the  Law. 
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15.  Samson  killing  ihe  Lion. 

16.  Samson  carrying  ihe  City  Gates. 

17.  Philistines  putting  out  his  eyes. 

18.  David  rescues  the  Lamb. 

19.  David  fights  with  Goliath. 

20.  Goliath  slain. 

21.  An  Angel. 

22.  David  rests. 

23.  Defaced. 

24.  David  tealks  to  Bcth-heron. 

25.  David  at  Bcth-heron. 

26.  27.  Defaced. 

6.  The  Creation  : 


1. 

Defaced. 

2. 

Light  from  Chaos. 

3. 

The  sea  from  the  land. 

4. 

The  Lord  beholds. 

5. 

Makes  foicls. 

6. 

Makes  fishes. 

7. 

Makes  beasts. 

8. 

The  Spirit  moves  on  the  Water. 

9. 

Makes  Adam. 

10. 

Eve  made. 

11. 

Paradise. 

12. 

Adam  left  there. 

13. 

Devil  tempts  Eve. 

14. 

They  hide  themselves. 

15. 

God  calls  them. 

16. 

God  thrusts  them  out. 

17. 

Spade  and  distaff  given. 

18. 

Adam  digs.  Eve  spins. 

19. 

Birth  of  Cain. 

20. 

Cain  tills  the  earth. 

21, 

22.  Angels  for  keepers. 

23. 

Abel  walks  in  the  field. 

24. 

Cain  meets  Abel 

25. 

Cain  kills  Abel. 

26,  27,  28.  Defaced. 

Inside  the  porch,  on  either  side,  are  carved  the  figures  of 

the  12  Apostles  with  an  Archangel  flying  over  each  group. 

The  inner  doorway  consists  of  a  round  arch  of  three  members. 
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and  these  again  are  richly  sculptured,  with  foliage.  Above, 
in  the  tympanum,  is  carved  the  figure  of  Our  Lord,  with 
two  Angels. 

To  the  left,  as  we  enter  the  Abbey,  is  the  restored  chapel 
of  St.  Aldhelm,  and  to  the  right  we  pass,  under  a  modern 
gallery  and  screen,  into  the  nave,  of  which  six  bays  with 
the  north  and  south  aisles  are  all  that  now  remain. 

The  nave  consists  of  arcade,  triforium  and  clerestory. 
The  massive  pillars  of  the  arcade  are  5  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
moulded  bases  and  scalloped  capitals.  From  these  pillars 
rise  slightly  pointed  arches,  with  linials  of  dragons’  heads, 
and  grotesque  heads,  at  the  apexes  of  the  billet  mouldings. 
The  two  arches  nearest  the  east  wall  are  especially  enriched, 
the  first  with  star  moulding,  the  second  with  the  prismatic 
billet.  Above  is  the  very  beautiful  Norman  triforium. 
Within  each  round  arch  are  four  smaller  arches,  except 
in  the  eastern  bay,  which  has  but  three.  The  greater  arches 
consist  of  three  members,  the  centre  one  chevroned,  and 
they  are  supported  by  moulded  jambs  and  detached 
columns,  bearing  scalloped  capitals.  The  smaller  arches  are 
supported  by  columns,  with  monolithic  bases  and  capitals. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  very  curious,  little  projecting  chamber, 
said,  by  some,  to  be  the  Abbot’s  watching  chamber,  and, 
by  others,  to  have  held  the  organ  for  nave  services. 

The  Norman  clerestory  was  altered  in  the  14th  century 
to  its  present  form.  The  bays  are  divided  by  pilasters, 
and  through  these,  runs  a  tunnelled  passage.  The  tracery 
of  the  windows  is  especially  beautiful. 

Also,  in  the  14th  century,  the  stone  vaulting  was  built 
over  the  nave.  It  is  very  fine  and  stands  some  65  ft.  above 
the  floor.  At  the  west  end,  the  original  stone  has  been 
replaced  by  wood  and  plaster. 

The  vaulting  of  both  aisles  has  pointed  transverse  arches, 
springing  from  intersecting  diagonal  semi-circular  arches, 
and  here  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  pointed 
arch  in  England.  The  south  aisle  has  a  14th  century  window 
in  the  second  and  third  bays.  The  north  aisle  has  a  window 
of  the  same  date  in  the  fourth  bay.  Some  fragments  of 
their  original  4th  century  glass  are  now  in  the  north  aisle 
window,  nearest  the  vestry; 
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The  east  end  is  blocked  by  a  plain  wall,  beneath  the 
western  arch  of  the  fallen  central  tower.  The  rood  screen 
is  ornamented  with  various  devices,  and  in  the  centre, 
bears  the  Arms  of  Henry  VII. 

The  only  monument  left  in  the  Abbey  is  under  the  first 
bay  of  the  nave,  on  the  south  side.  It  dates  from  the 
15th  century,  and  bears  an  effigy  with  a  fine  canopy.  It  is 
known  as  the  Monument  of  King  Athelstan,  and  is  probably 
the  successor  of  an  earlier  one.  The  font  is  Saxon. 

Above  the  south  porch  is  a  parvise,  or  Priest’s  room, 
which  has  been  recently  beautifully  restored.  It  contains 
a  “  Breeches  ”  Bible  dated  1599  ;  a  Id.  piece  of  Edward 
the  Confessor’s  Reign  (1042-66)  made  at  the  Malmesbury 
Mint ;  a  copy  of  Thomas  Hobbes’  “  Leviathan  ”  ;  a  Latin 
Bible  in  four  MS.  volumes,  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Monastery,  and  restored  to  the 
Abbey  by  Henry,  19th  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1914. 

The  organ  is  a  Jordan,  dating  from  1714.  In  the 
Verger’s  room,  under  the  gallery,  is  a  fire  engine,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  last  used  in  1845  at  a 
fire  at  Ingelburne  Manor. 

Exterior. — The  fine  buttresses  and  pinnacles  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  and  the  medallions  between  the 
clerestory  windows,  nearest  the  remains  of  the  south 
transept,  should  be  noted.  A  fragment  of  the  great  west 
door  remains,  and  the  restored  part  of  the  west  front,  is 
sufficient  to  show,  how  grand  that  side  of  the  Abbey  must 
have  been.  At  the  east  end,  the  great  north  arch  of  the 
fallen  central  tower  stands  out  in  splendid  isolation,  and 
there  also  remains  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  its  two  upper  divisions  carrying  windows  with 
rounded  arches,  the  south-west  end  having  a  square  turret. 

The  Abbey  stood  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  15th 
century,  and  had  a  choir  of  five  bays,  south  transept, 
50  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  north  transept  of  probably 
equal  dimensions,  nave  of  9  bays.  122  feet  long,  with 
aisles  69  feet  wide,  a  central  tower,  and  spire  higher 
than  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  a  western  tower. 
Restoration  work  was  carried  out  in  1899-1905  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Forrest  Browne,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  H.  Brakspear,  at  the  cost  of  five  thousand 
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pounds,  but  vast  work  still  remains  (o  be  done,  and  funds 
are  much  needed. 

The  Abbot’s  House  was  to  the  east  of  the  Abbey,  where 
now  stands  Abbey  House,  an  Elizabethan  building,  built 
by  the  Stumpe  family  (not  open  to  the  public).  Adjoining 
the  Abbey  Yard  is  the  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  this 
contains  five  bells  which  are  used  for  the  Abbey  Services. 
The  body  of  the  Church  fell  into  decay,  and  was  pulled 
down  in  the  16th  century,  and  all  that  remained,  except 
this  tower,  was  removed  in  1852. 

In  the  Abbey  Churchyard  an  epitaph  records,  how 
Hannah  Twynnoy,  a  servant  at  the  White  Lion  Inn,  was 
killed  in  1703  by  a  tiger,  brought  to  Malmesbury  in  a  wild 
beast  show.  The  epitaph  reads  : — 

“  In  bloom  of  life 
She’s  snatched  from  hence, 

She  had  not  room 
To  make  defence  ; 

For  Tyger  fierce 

Took  life  away 

And  here  she  lies 

In  a  bed  of  clay 

Until  the  Resurrection  Day.” 

The  Market  Cross  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street  is  a  very 
beautiful  early  16th  century  work,  octangular  in  form,  - 
standing  40  feet  high,  and  covered  by  a  groined  roof.  It 
is  richly  ornamented  with  carving,  and  the  turret  in  the 
centre  bears  a  crucifixion,  and  is  supported  by  eight  flying 
buttresses.  Leland  speaks  of  it  as  ‘‘  this  costly  piece  of 
worke  made  out  of  stone  and  curiously  vaulted — for  poore 
folkes  to  stande  dry  when  rayns  commeth.”  All  has  been 
beautifully  restored  by  Mr.  Brakspear. 

Behind  the  Market  Cross,  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church¬ 
yard,  is  the  “  Old  Green  Drayon  Inn,”  which  still  retains  a 
14th  century  window. 

The  Almshouse  belonging  to  the  Old  Corporation,  stands 
near  St.  John’s  Bridge,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Here 
was  once  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A  pointed 
archway,  now  walled  up,  alone  remains  of  this  13th 
century  building. 
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The  Town  Hall  stands  in  Cross  Hayes,  a  large  open  space, 
where  the  monthly  fair  is  now  held.  The  Council  Chamber 
in  Silver  Street  contains  a  pair  of  maces,  dated  1645,  made 
of  silver  pierced  gilt  and  bearing  the  alms  of  the  Stuarts, 
a  pair  of  maces,  dated  1703,  made  of  silver  gilt,  and  a  brass 
seal  of  the  16th  or  17th  century  bearing  the  Borough  arms 
and  a  legend. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Westport,  consists  of  a  western 
turret,  south  porch,  nave  with  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates 
from  1670,  and  replaced  an  older  Church  dating  from  1302. 

MALMESBURY  TO  TETBURY— 5  miles. 


From  Malmesbury  we  go  northwards  downhill  over 
the  Avon,  pass  the  station,  and  then  uphill,  leaving  the 
town  behind  us.  From  this  higher  ground  we  get  a  fine  view, 
southwards,  of  the  distant  Abbey.  A  mile  out,  and  a  road 
lm.  to  the  right  leads,  Jm.,  to  the  main  Malmesbury- Ciren¬ 
cester  road.  Another  lm.  of  ascending  road  brings  us  to 
2m.  a  left-hand  turning,  which  leads  us  beside  the  Avon  to  the 
village  of 

Jm.  Brokenborough  (Station:  Malmesbury,  1  Jm., 
G.W.R.,  by  secondary  road). 

Here  is  the  site  of  a  palace,  long  since  gone,  which  King 
Edwyn  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  in  952,  and  which 
appears  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  in  the  D.B. 
King  Athelstan  is  also  supposed  to  have  lived  here.  The 
name  of  the  village  is  probably  derived  from  the  AS., 
bracken  and  beorh=a  hill  and  is  thus  “  the  hill  covered 
with  bracken.” 

The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist  consists  of  a  wooden 
bell-turret,  north  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel. 
The  porch  is  modern.  The  nave  arcade  dates  from  the 
trans-Norman  period,  while  the  chancel  is  a  rebuilding 
of  the  13th  century.  In  the  chancel  arch  is  a  hagioscope 
or  squint.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful 
lancet  window.  The  aisle  was  widened  in  the  15th  century, 
and  possesses  a  doorway  of  that  date.  The  font  is  also 
work  of  the  15th  century.  The  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  High 
up  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  the  carved  face  of  a 
woman,  and  before  the  restoration  of  the  Church  some 
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35  years  ago,  the  whole  figure  was  discovered,  but  again 
covered  up. 

A  road,  south  of  the  church,  leads  past  a  large  mediaeval 
bam,  which  still  possesses  its  buttressed  wall  and  two 
fine  porches. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  in  another  fm.  we  cross  the 
Fosse-way,  the  ancient  Roman  road  running  between  Bath  2|rn. 
and  Cirencester,  and  now,  a  few  yards  to  our  left,  lies  the 
county  boundary,  here  running  along  beside  the  river 
Avon.  Just  within  the  Gloucestershire  border  stands 
Estcourt  House,  with  the  woods  surrounding  it  coming 
close  up  to  our  road. 

Another  £m.  and  a  road  to  the  right  leads,  3m.,  to  the  3|m. 
main  Malmesbury- Cirencesler  road.  We  now  reach  the 
village  of 

Long  Newnton  (Station  :  Tetbury,  1  £m.,  G.W.R.  terminal  31m. 
station). — This  was  Newe-tone  in  the  D.B.,  and  is  thus  the 
new  tun  or  enclosure.  It  is  said  that  the  village  once  stood 
on  higher  ground ,  and  that  foundations  of  ancient  houses 
have  been  turned  up,  by  the  plough,  from  time  to  time. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  our  right,  was  rebuilt 
in  1840  and  1870,  but  three  bays  of  the  south  arcade,  dating 
from  about  1200,  remain  to  show  that  a  13th  century 
building  once  stood  here.  From  Long  Newnton  a  road 
north,  lm.,  and  then  east,  11m.,  leads  to 

21m.  Ashley  (Station  :  Culkerton,  ljm.,  G.W.R.).- — - 
This  little  village  lies  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  A.S. 
esc  =ash,  and  began  =to  be  down,  and  so  is,  “  an  open 
space  in  the  ashwood.”  It  belonged  in  ancient  days  to 
Darandus  de  Gloucestre,  and  later  gave  its  name  to  the 
de  Esselagh  family.  From  them  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  Hungerfords,  thence  indirectly  to  the  Gorges 
family,  and  now  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Sotherton 
Estcourts.  The  interesting  old  Church  of  St.  James 
consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with 
south  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  towrer  upper  stage  dates 
from  the  15th  century,  while  the  tower  arch  is  14th 
century  work.  The  porch  has  a  14th  century  outer 
arch.  The  south  doorway  is  a  very  tine  piece  of  Norman 
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5m. 


work,  dating  from  about  1120.  Above  it  is  a  tym¬ 
panum,  the  upper  part  ornamented  with  a  star  pattern 
diaper,  and  the  lower  part  with  semi-circles  or  scales. 
The  very  narrow  south  aisle  was  built  about  1200, 
and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  three 
bays.  The  western  bay  has  a  15th  century  window. 
The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
font  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The  chancel  arch  is 
Norman,  dating  from  about  1120.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  1858,  but  preserves  a  14th  century-  piscina. 
The  population  of  this  village  was  65  in  1811,  and  83 
in  1911. 

Continuing  our  main  road  from  Long  Newnton,  we  have 
but  another  l$m.  before  we  cross  the  county  boundary-, 
and  so  reach 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
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Return  by  NORTH  WRAXALL — BIDDESTON. 

By  road  22  £  miles. 

This  makes  a  most  interesting  expedition,  and  we  go 
through  beautiful,  wooded  country,  along  good  roads,  and 
pass  several  charming  old  villages,  including  famous  Ccwtle 
Combe,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  village  in  all  Wiltshire. 

From  Chippenham  Market-place  we  go  down  the  High 
Street,  turn  left,  just  beyond  the  railway-bridge,  and  take 
the  main  road  for  Marshfield,  Gloucestershire.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  town  we  have  on  our  right  Hardcnhuish  Park, 
and  in  a  mile,  a  turn  on  our  right  takes  us  to  the  village  of, 
£m.  Hardenhuish  (Station  :  Chippenham,  l£m.,  G.W.R.). 
— It  was  called  Heregeardingc  Hiwisc  in  854  a.d.,  in  the 
D.B.  Hardene-hus,  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Hardenyssh,  and  is 
the  “  hiwisc  ”  or  hide  of  land,  owned  by  one  Harding  or 
Heregard.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  stands  on  our 
right  beside  the  park,  was  built  in  1779  by  the  famous 
architect,  Wood,  of  Bath.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  consists  of  tower,  nave,  and  apse.  Within  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  David  Ricardo,  M.P.,  the  well-known  political 
economist,  d.  1823.  The  church  possesses  a  chalice  dated 
1638,  and  a  paten  dated  1707. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  we  soon  reach  Allington  \ 
Bar,  a  cluster  of  houses  at  a  cross-roads.  Left,  Biddeston, 
2£m.  (see  below),  Corsham,  SJm.  (see  Route  16),  right,  to, 

£m.  Allington  (Station  :  Chippenham,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  small  village  has  a  long  history.  In  the  N.V.  of  1316  it 
was  spelt  Alynton,  and  may  be  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  Alla, 
and  a  man  of  that  name  was  a  thegn  in  Wilts  about 
903  a.d.  King  Stephen  gave  the  estate  to  the  Prioress  and 
Nuns  of  Martigny,  on  the  Upper  Rhone,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  they  transferred  the  property  to  the  Priory  of 
Monkton  Farleigh  (see  Route  16).  At  the  Dissolution 
Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Edward  Seymour,  later  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  from  bis  family  it  passed  to  the  Wyndhams 
ami  the  Earls  of  Egremont.  The  Church  of  St.  John  the 
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Baptist,  on  our  right,  was  rebuilt  in  1851.  Here  was  the 
home  of  Sir  Gilbert  Prynne,  in  1623,  whose  monument  we 
have  seen  in  Chippenham  Parish  Church,  and  a  barn 
containing  old  mantelpieces  and  mulhoned  windows,  with 
the  arms  of  Prynne  and  Davys  built  into  the  wall,  marks 
the  site  of  his  house. 

2Jm.  Returning  to  our  main  road,  another  fm.  brings  us  to 
the  dividing  of  the  road  (S.P.).  We  go  right — left,  main 
road  to  Marshfield  and  Bristol. 

3m.  In  another  lm.,  a  turn  to  the  left  leads  to,  |m.,  Fowlswick 
Farm,  which,  in  1303,  belonged  to  John  Burel  of  Langley 
(see  Route  16),  who  granted  it  to  Elyas  Escudemor,  Lord 
of  Hardenhuish.  Aubrey,  in  the  17th  century,  described  it 
as  an  “  ancient  house  with  a  faire  mote  about,”  and  this 
moat  remains. 

We  now  have  lm.  to  go  before  reaching, 

Yatton  Keynell  (Station  :  Chippenham,  4m.,  G.W.R.). — 

4mi  This  village  was  called  Church- Eaton  in  the  D.B.,  and  the 
name  is  still  occasionally  used.  It  was  a  grange  under  the 
Abbey  of  Stanley,  which  once  stood  to  the  east  of  Chippen¬ 
ham,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  designated  both  Ecclesia 
Yetton  and  Ecclesia  Yatton  Keynell  in  1318.  At  that 
date  one  William  Keynell  took  upon  himself  the  function 
of  patron,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbey,  which,  however, 
recovered  the  presentation  from  him.  His  ancestor,  Henry 
Kaynel,  held  a  knight’s  fee  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  through  this  family  Yatton  gained  its  affix.  Yatton  is 
derived  from  the  A.S.  geat=a  gap  or  way,  and  tun=enclo- 
eure.  The  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a 
tower  with  crocketed  pinnacles,  north  porch,  nave  with 
south  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  tower  arch  is  work  of  the 
13th  century,  but  the  remainder  of  the  building  dates  from 
the  loth  century.  The  chancel  arch  has  a  fine  carved  stone 
rood-screen,  in  the  lower  panels  of  which  are  the  arms  of 
Yeovilton,  Keynell,  and  Chaderton,  and  in  a  fourth  panel 
a  defaced  carving  of  the  “  Wounds  of  Christ.”  The  church 
was  once  used  as  a  school,  and  to  it  came  Aubrey,  the 
famous  antiquary  (1625-97),  and  his  grandfather  before 
him.  Aubrey  tells  how,  “  he  entered  into  his  grammar  at 
the  Latin  school  at  Yatton  Keynell,  in  the  church  where 
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the  Curate,  Mr.  Hart,  taught.”  The  church  possesses  a 
chalice  and  cover  dated  1576. 

Just  north  of  the  Church  we  take  the  left-hand  road 
(S.P.),  light  to  Grittleton,  2£m.  ( see  below),  and  in  ljm.  5|m. 
reach  a  cross  roads  at  Castle  Combe,  P.O.,  left,  to  Biddeston, 

3m.,  west,  footpath  to  Castle  Combe,  and  right,  then  left, 
down  a  steep  hill  (dangerous  for  cyclists),  to, 

Castle  Combe  (Station  :  Badminton,  4m.  ;  Chippenham, 

6m.,  G.W.R.). — This  beautiful  village  is  a  joy  to  meet  with. 

Its  old  houses  stand  clustered  in  a  little  combe,  through 
which  flows  the  By  Brook  stream,  while  high  above  rises 
the  great  wooded  hill,  where  once  stood  a  Norman  castle. 

We  come  first  to  the  ancient  market-cross.  It  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  street,  and  consists  of  a  stone 
pedestal,  raised  upon  two  steps,  and  ornamented  with 
shields  and  roses.  At  the  top  is  a  crocheted  finial.  At  the 
four  comers  are  massive  6tone  pillars,  supporting  the 
wooden  lintels  of  a  pyranudal  tiled  roof. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew  is  on  our  right,  and  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  with  pinnacles,  south  porch, 
nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  clerestoried  aisles.  The 
building  for  the  most  part  dates  from  1377-99,  with  tower 
added  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  whole  church  was  largely 
rebuilt  in  1851.  Under  the  tower  is  a  fine  stone-vaulted 
roof  of  fan  tracery,  and  the  14th-century  chancel  arch  is 
beautifully  carved  with  three  figures  on  either  side,  standing 
on  canopied  niches.  North  :  female  saint,  St.  Bartholomew, 

St.  Peter  ;  south  :  female  saint,  St.  Andrew,  St.  James. 

The  13th-century  east  window  is  one  of  four  lancets  with 
quatrefoil  above.  In  the  Lady  chapel  the  window  bears  the 
arms  of  the  lords  who  have  held  the  manor.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Walter  de  Dunstanville,  d.  1270,  with  his  effigy  in 
full  armour  upon  it.  The  village  history  stretches  back  to 
pre-historic  times,  for  on  the  hill  above  are  signs  of  ancient 
earthworks.  Here,  too,  came  the  Romans,  and  lm.  south 
is  the  site  of  a  villa,  while  lm.  west  runs  the  Fosse  Way,  the 
great  Roman  road  running  from  Bath  to  Cirencester.  In 
Norman  days  the  Dimstanvilles  built  a  castle  above  the 
village,  but  of  it  nothing  now  remains.  From  them  the 
property  passed  to  the  Badlesmeres,  and  was  held  by  the 
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Scrope  family  from  1322  till  1867,  when  it  was  bought  by 
the  Gorsts. 

Leaving  this  beautiful  spot,  we  climb  the  steep  hill  by 
which  we  came,  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a  few 
yards  are  on  the  main  road  again.  We  take  a  road  to  the 
7  right,  and  in  1  Jm.  it  leads  through  the  woods  of  Gritileton 
House.  .So  we  come  to  a  cross-road,  turn  left-handed, 
passing  on  our  right  Gritileton  House,  and  in  another  im. 
reach  the  village  of, 

8m.  Gritileton  (Stations  :  ITullavington,  3rn.,  Badminton,  4m., 
G.W.R.). — This  was  Grutlingetone  in  a  charter  of  King 
Edmund,  and  in  the  D.B.,  Gretalintone,  the  tun  or  en¬ 
closure  of  the  tribe  of  the  sons  of  one  Gretel  or  Grutel, 
the  “  ing  ”  =  sons  of,  having  now  disappeared  from  the 
name.  In  9 10  a.d.  King  Edmund  bestowed  on  a  certain 
Wielfric,  lands  which  still  coincide  with  the  boundaries 
of  the  parish,  and  which  can  be  identified  to-day.  This 
property  Wielfric  bequeathed  at  his  wife’s  death  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  the  Abbots  were  patrons  of  the 
living  till  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  when  the  advowson 
passed  to  the  King.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary -the- Virgin 
formerly  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  on  our  right  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village,  it  consists  of  an  embattled  western 
tower  with  pinnacles,  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel. 
It  dates  from  Norman  times,  with  13th  century  additions, 
and  was  wholly  restored  in  1865  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Neeld,  Bart.,  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  tower  with  its 
singular  western  doorway  or  porch  was  built  by  the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  in  1380.  A  17th  century  oak  pulpit  has 
been  removed  to  Baulking,  Berks,  and  the  present  stone 
pulpit  comes  from  Leigh  Delamere  ( see  below).  The 
church  possesses  a  paten  dated  1651,  and  a  chalice  dated 
1799.  There  are  several  modern  monuments  to  the  Neeld 
family,  owners  of  Griitleton  House,  where  is  a  fine  collection 
of  art  treasures,  paintings,  sculptures  and  bronzes. 

1  Jm.  beyond  the  Church,  a  road  to  the  left,  leads  to 
Sevington,  a  hamlet.  Here  the  school  is  built 
from  the  stones  of  the  chancel  and  bell  turret,  of  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch,  which  once 
stood  at  Leigh  Delamere.  The  shape  of  the  turret 
is  thought  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the 
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Church  of  t  he  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  indicate,  together 
with  the  dedication,  that  the  old  Church  was  built 
by  a  Crusader. 

Another  mile  east  brings  us  to, 

Leigh  Delamerc  (Stations :  Hullavington,  2$m., 
Chippenham,  5am,  G.W.R.). — nere  one  John  de  la  Mere 
de  Langley  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  1316.  Leigh 
is  from  the  A.S.  liegan  =  to  lie  down,  and  so  an  open 
space.  The  Church  of  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1846. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  another  1  Jm.  brings  us  to  the 
Fosse  Way,  the  great  Roman  road  which  runs  from  Bath  to  9  Jm. 
Cirencester.  We  cross  it,  and  in  fm.  reach 

Littleton  Drew  (Station  :  Badminton,  2m.,  G.W.R.)  which  10m. 
lies  within  £m.  of  the  Gloucestershire  boundary. 

In  the  D.B.  it  was  called  only  Littleton e  =  the  little  tun, 
or  enclosure.  One,  Drogo,  or  Dru,  known  as  Drogo  de 
Ticgn,  who  gave  his  name  to  Drewsteighton,  in  Devonshire, 
chancellor  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  Richard,  from  whom  the  family  of  Drew  descended. 

We  find  this  family  at  Littleton,  about  1290,  when  Walter 
Drew  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and,  about  1450,  another 
member  of  this  family  added  a  south  aisle  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  central 
embattled  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel, 
and  dates  from  the  14th  century,  with  15th  century  aisles, 
the  south,  added  by  the  Drew  family  about’ 1450,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  the  north  built  by  the  parishioners 
at  about  the  same  date.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is 
an  altar-tomb  bearing  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  lady,  and 
it  probably  represents  one  of  the  Drew  family.  In  the 
churchyard,  on  either  side  of  the  path,  are  two  Saxon  sculp¬ 
tured  stones,  thought  to  be  part  of  crosses  which  marked 
the  resting  place  of  St.  Aldhelm’s  body,  when  it  journeyed 
from  Doulting  to  Malmesbury  for  burial.  Here,  too,  is 
an  old  stone  cross,  which  was  found  in  the  Church,  and  re¬ 
erected  in  1848. 

Leaving  the  village,  we  take  the  road  going  south,  for 
Jm.,  then  turn  right-handed,  and  so,  going  first  up  and  then  10}m, 
down  hill,  in  another  mile  reac  h 
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lljm.  Burton  (Station  :  Badminton,  1  Jm.,  G.W.R.).  which  is 
on  the  boundary  of  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire.  It  is  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  Nettleton  (see  below),  but  here  stands 
the  parish  church  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  village. 
Burton  is  the  A.S.  bur-tun  =the  enclosure,  or  farmyard, 
containing  a  chamber,  sleeping  place,  or  building.  The 
fine  church  of  St.  Mary  stands  on  rising  ground  to  the  south 
of  the  village.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower 
with  pinnacles,  north  and  south  porches,  the  latter  now  used 
as  a  vestry,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  south 
chapel.  It  possesses  a  Norman  font,  and  a  church  of  that 
period  doubtless  once  stood  here,  but  the  present  building 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the  14th  century.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  aisle  was  lengthened.  The  Church  possesses  a 
17th  century  brass  and  some  old  box  pews  in  the  north 
aisle.  In  the  chancel  is  a  stone  and  terra  cotta  reredos. 
The  north  porch  is  also  15th  century,  and  has  fine  vaulting 
and  gargoyles. 

Through  the  village  runs  a  little  stream,  which  flows  into 
the  By  Brook  at  Castle  Combe. 

From  Burton  our  road  goes  southward,  and  another  lm. 

12  Jm.  brings  us  to  cross-roads.  To  the  left  lies  Nettleton,  a  small 
cluster  of  cottages,  and  some  fm.  north-east  is  Lugbury,  a 
tumulus,  measuring  180  ft.  by  90  ft.,  and  containing  a 
stone  chamber.  It  was  opened  by  Hoare,  and  within  he 
found  a  crouching  skeleton,  and  later  four  more  chambers 
and  126  skeletons  were  discovered. 

We  follow  the  road  to  the  right,  which  leads  us  in  another 
lm.  down  a  very  steep  hill  into 

13£m.  West  Kington  (Station:  Badminton,  3£m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  very  pretty  milage  lies  on  the  little  river  Box,  which 
joins  the  Avon  at  Box  (see  Route  16).  In  the  D.B.  it  was 
Chintone,  and  in  the  N.  V.  of  1316  it  was  Kington  =the  tun, 
or  enclosure,  of  the  King. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  high  above  the  village, 
on  our  right.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower 
with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel. 
The  original  building  was  Norman,  but  it  has  been  largely 
rebuilt.  The  fine  tower  carries  a  panelled  belfry  stage.  The 
carved  oak  pulpit  now  in  use,  is  said  to  be  the  one  from  which 
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Bishop  Latimer  preached.  He  was  rector  here  from  1530 
to  1535,  and  in  Aubrey’s  day  “  a  little  scrubbed  hollow 
oak  called  ‘  Latimer’s  Oak  ’  ’’still  stood  in  the  rectory 
garden.  Latimer's  Farm,  which  lies  |m.  north-west  of  the 
village,  is  a  17th  century  house,  but  was  doubtless  called 
after  the  Bishop.  A  subterranean  passage  runs  from  the 
Church  for  some  distance  south-west  towards  Marshfield, 
Gloucestershire. 

Leaving  West  Kington  we  cross  the  river  bridge  and  turn 
sharp  to  the  left.  For  a  little  while  the  river  Box  is  on  our 
left-hand,  and  then  the  road  takes  us  up  and  down  hill  till 
we  reach  a  cross-roads,  right  to  Mountain  Bower,  Jm.,  a  14 
hamlet,  (the  first  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Monkton ), 
and  to  Marshfield,  3 1m.  ;  left  to  Castle  Combe,  2  Am.  (see 
above).  We  go  a  few  yards  to  the  left  and  then  turn  right- 
handed  on  to  the  Fosse  Way,  which  we  again  leave  in  a  few 
yards  and  go  left.  We  have  now  left  beliind  us  the  familiar 
green  hedges  of  Wiltshire,  and  find  ourselves  sui’rounded 
by  stone  wTalls,  which  seem  to  have  crept  over  the  county 
boimdary  from  Gloucestershire.  Another  mile  brings  us  to 

North  Wraxall  (Stations  :  Badminton,  5m.,  Box  6m., 
Chippenham  7m.,  G.W.R. ). — This  was  Weroches-halle  in 
the  D.B.,  and  Wrokeshale  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  of  1242. 

Wroc  is  a  personal  name,  with  gen :  Wrocces,  and  the 
final  syllable  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  heale,  hale=nook, 
corner,  secret  place,  hence  Wraxall  is  the  “  retreat  or 
secret  place  of  Wroc.”  The  village  lies  on  the  steep  sides 
and  at  the  bottom  of  Lurescom.be,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  combe  stands  the  church  and  rectory.  The  Church  is 
dedicat  ed  to  St.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  consists  of  a 
western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave  with  north 
aisle,  and  chancel.  The  two  lower  stages  of  the  tower  are 
13th  century,  while  the  third  was  added  in  1840.  In  1553 
the  church  possessed  three  bells,  and  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  proposed  to  take  two  away,  however  his  head 
was  cut  off  before  he  did  so,  though  later  they  were  sold, 
probably  to  enable  repairs  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
proceeds.  The  south  doorway  is  a  good  piece  of  Norman 
work  dating  from  the  12th  century,  above  is  an  arch  of 
two  members,  the  outer  bearing  chevrons  and  lead  orna* 
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mcnts.  The  nave  and  chancel  were  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
century,  and  the  north  aisle  was  finally  rebuilt  in  1797  by 
Paul  Methuen.  In  the  17th  century  Sir  William  Button 
had  made  a  large  vault  beneath  it.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  are  two  old  single-lancet  windows,  and  on  the 
south  are  two  square-headed  14th  century  windows,  one 
with  a  piscina  in  its  sill.  The  font  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  The  Somersetshire  family  of  Malet  were  patrons 
of  the  living  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  rectory  was  pro¬ 
bably  built  by  Hugh  Malet,  who  bestowed  the  living  on  his 
brother,  Thomas.  Several  rooms  have  since  been  added, 
but  the  thick  walls  of  the  hall  and  corridor  are  of  the 
original  building.  The  list  of  rectors  begins  with  Geoffrey 
de  Brokenbergh,  1318. 

From  the  Church  we  go  down  the  village  street  into  the 
combe  below.  A  steep  climb  up  the  opposite  slope  brings 
16m.  us  out  on  to  the  main  Chippenham- Marshfield  road.  We 
turn  to  the  left  and  have  an  easy  run  down,  a  little  valley 
on  our  right,  with  its  further  side  sloping  up  to  beautifully 
wooded  hills.  So  we  come  to 

171m.  Ford,  a  hamlet,  where,  on  our  right,  is  a  modern  Church, 
built  in  1897  from  Gothic  designs  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting, 
F.S.A.  Here  we  meet  the  By  Brook  again,  which  flows 
from  Castle  Combe  through  Ford,  and  goes  southwards  to 
Box  and  the  river  Avon.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  Church 
a  road  to  the  right  (S.P.)  leads  to 

lm., Slaughlerford  (Stations  :  Corsham,  4^m., Chippen¬ 
ham,  5m.,  G.W.R.). — This  little  village  of  two  farm¬ 
houses  and  20  cottages  lies  upon  the  By  Brook.  On 
our  left  is  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1823,  but  the  original  13th  century  tower  remains. 
In  the  N.V.  of  1316  the  name  was  Slagh-ter-ford,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  it  means  sloe-tree-ford,  from  the 
A.S.  sla=sloe,  or  slatenford  from  the  slate  formation 
on  the  hill  above,  and  thus  be  “  the  ford  below  the 
slate.”  Tradition  has  it  that  the  name  commemorates 
the  slaughter,  at  a  battle  between  the  Danes  and 
Alfred,  and  certainly  at  Bury  Camp,  2m.  west,  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  encampment,  which  is  supposed  to 
l>e  Danish.  A  road  east  of  the  church  leads,  ljm.,  to 
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the  hamlet,  Giddeahall,  on  our  main  road  to 
Chippenham. 

Continuing  our  way,  we  climb  up  hill  out  of  Ford, 
and  in  another  mile  reach  the  hamlet,  Giddeahall  (S.P. ),  18 1 
right,  Biddeston,  lm.,  Corsham,  3m ;  left,  Castle  Combe,  3m. 
lm Biddeston  (Station:  Corsham,  21m  ;  Chippen¬ 
ham,  4m.,  G.W.R.). — This  very  pretty  village  is  full 
of  interest,  and  its  history  takes  us  back  to  Norman 
times,  when  it  was  rented  by  one  Twichitil  from 
Humphrey  de  L’lsle,  a  Norman  baron  who  took  it 
from  Alwirie  the  Saxon.  Till  1884  the  parish  was 
divided  into  two,  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  and  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  15th  century  St.  Peter’s  was 
the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  Prynne  of  Allington  (see 
above),  and  in  1620  he  and  his  son-in-law,  Sir  George 
Hastings,  sold  it  to  William  Mountjoy,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  for  six  generations,  and  they  founded  a 
chantry  in  the  parish.  In  1811,  Anne,  widow  of  the 
last  Mountjoy,  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Little,  and  since  1841  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Methuen  family.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was 
destroyed  in  1840,  and  its  site  is  now  a  garden  behind 
the  Manor  House.  It  was  a  15th-century  building 
and  the  bell-turret  from  the  church  is  now  in  the 
gardens  of  Castle  Combe.  Before  its  final  destruction 
St.  Peters  must  have  suffered,  for  Aubrey  tells  how  in 
his  day  it  was  “  lamentably  ruined  and  converted 
into  a  barne,  but  was  formerly  a  pretty  little  church.” 

The  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  was  held,  under  the 
Barony  of  Castle  Combe,  by  Nicholas  Samboume  in 
1392.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  find  the  property 
passing  from  Gascelyns  of  Sheldon  to  Walter,  Lord 
Hungerford  in  1424.  His  descendant,  Lord  Hungerford 
of  Heytesbury,  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
Later,  John  Coxed,  1739-51,  was  I.ord  of  the  Manor, 
and  in  1785  the  property  passed  to  the  Methuen 
family.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  our  left, 
consists  of  a  belfry  over  the  chancel  arch,  nave  and 
chancel.  Here  once  stood  a  Norman  building,  and  the 
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south  doorway  and  the  font  are  of  that  date.  Above 
the  doorway  is  a  tympanum  bearing  a  cross  and  bead 
moulding.  The  lower  stage  of  the  belfrey  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  with  the  remainder  added  in  the 
15th  century.  The  chancel  arch  is  15th-century  work. 
The  church  possesses  a  chalice  dated  1577,  a  paten 
dated  1705,  and  a  small  flat  cup  dated  1672,  such  as 
was  not  uncommon  for  secular  use  in  the  17th  century. 
The  village  has  many  objects  of  interest.  In  the  main 
street  is  an  interesting  well-cover,  and  near  by  is  a 
16th-century  private  house,  once  a  cloth  factory 
worked  by  Flemings.  On  the  village  green,  by  the 
pond,  is  the  base  of  an  old  ducking-stool.  Near  the 
Manor  House  is  an  old  building  called  “  the  Barracks,” 
and  tradition  has  it  that  here  Cromwell  was  quartered, 
on  his  way  from  Chippenham  to  Bristol.  The  room  he 
slept  in  is  pointed  out.  The  Manor  House  dates  from 
the  15th  century,  and  possesses  fine  old  panelling  and 
beautiful  stone  fireplaces.  Near  it  are  two  mediaeval 
tithe  barns. 

Leaving  Biddeston  we  may  retrace  our  steps  to 
the  main  road,  lm.,  or  take  a  road  going  east,  which 
joins  the  main  road  at  Allington  Bar,  2  |m. 

3m.  Taking  this  latter  road  we  pass,  on  our  left,  2m. ,  a 
road  leading  to  Sheldon  Manor  House.  A  13th-century 
house  once  stood  here,  and  the  porch  with  the  room 
above  it  are  of  that  date,  though  now  the  main  building 
is  Jacobean.  This  Manor  was  granted  by  one  of  the 
Norman  kings  to  William  de  Beauvilain.  Later  it  was 
given  by  King  John  to  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  III., 
and  he  conveyed  the  estate  to  Sir  Walter  de  Godarville. 
Through  marriage  with  Joan  de  Godarville,  it  passed 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Gascelyn.  It  remained  in  his  family  for 
174  years,  and  they  resided  in  their  mansion  at  Sheldon. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Manor  was  sold  to  Walter, 
Lord  of  Hungerford.  In  1684  Sir  E.  Hungerford  was 
forced  to  sell  by  reason  of  his  extravagance,  and  the 
property  was  bought  by  Sir  R.  Kent.  Later  it  belonged 
to  the  Harts  and  Norrises,  and  it  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Goldney  family. 

3  Am.  Another  Jm.  and  we  regain  the  Chippenham 
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Marshfield  main  road  at  Allington  Bar  ( see  above),  and 
so  rejoin  the  road  on  which  we  set  out. 

At  Allinglon  Bar  we  turn  right-handed  and  retrace  our 
steps  past  Hardenhuish  Park  to, 

ClIirPENHAM. 
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By  road  13  miles.  G.W.K.  Chippenham  to  Caine. 

This  short  route  is  a  run  well  undertaken  from  Chippen¬ 
ham.  It  is  a  good  main  road,  and  we  pass  through  the  green 
Avon  valley,  by  the  woods  of  Bowood  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  visit  the  town  of  Caine,  and  then  have 
some  of  Wiltsliire’s  finest  downlands  around  us  on  our  way 
to  the  celebrated  prehistoric  remains  of  Avebury. 

From  Avebury  to  Swindon,  9m.  (see  Route  9). 

From  Avebury  to  Marlborough,  6m.  (see  Route  8). 

From  Chippenham  Market  Place  we  go  west,  and  for 
2}m.  retrace  our  road,  described  in  Route  10. 

We  now  bear  to  the  left  (right  to  Devizes,  8m.,  see  Route  2  jm 
10).  Our  road  goes  through  Derry  Wood,  and  in  lm.  we 
reach  cross-roads,  left  to  the  hamlet  of  Studley,  right  to 
Derry  Hill.  The  modern  building,  Christ  Church,  is  Jm.  3^ 
left.  We  now  have  the  grounds  of  Bowood  on  our  right, 
and  another  mile  brings  us  to  the  main  entrance  to, 

BOWOOD  HOUSE. 

Permission  to  visit  the  gardens  and  park  from  the  estate  4Jm. 
agent.  The  house  shown  only  by  permission  of  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Bowood  House  stands  in  very  beautiful  grounds  of  over 
1,000  acres.  The  park  is  one  of  little  hills  and  vales,  green 
roads  and  old  trees,  while  to  the  east  lies  a  lake  of  30  acres. 

It  is  the  small  part  remaining  of  the  great  ancient  Pewsham 
Forest.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  forest  was  disafforested, 
and  under  the  Commonwealth  still  more  of  the  timber  was 
cut  down.  When  James  II.  regained  his  father’s  throne  he 
gave  this  property  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  whose  family 
sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  in  the  18th  century.  The 
second  Earl  uras  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  1784, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Lis  descendants  the  property  remains. 
Bowood  House  was  built  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  by  the 
Adam  brothers.  Later  a  south  wing,  300  ft.  long,  was  added, 
modelled  from  the  Emperor  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro. 

The  famous  collection  of  pictures  includes  a  Titians  (“Virgin 
and  Child  ”),  a  Raphael  (“  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
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Wilderness  ”),  a  Giorgione  ;  landscapes  by  Domenichino, 
Wouvermans,  Bergliem ;  portraits  by  Reynolds  and 
Rembrandt  ;  and  work  of  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  Landseer, 
Teniers,  Etty,  Claude,  etc.,  etc.  Amongst  the  sculptures  is 
the  famous  Bowood  “  Mecenas,”  and  Westmacott’s  “  Hagar 
in  the  Desert.”  The  formal  gardens  surrounding  the  house 
were  laid  out  by  “  Capability  ”  Brown.  Bowood  has  had 
many  famous  visitors,  and  among  them,  Mira  beau,  Talley¬ 
rand,  Madame  de  Stael,  the  poets  Crabbe  and  Moore,  and 
Bowles  the  local  poet  from  Bremhill,  while  the  philosopher, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  made  here  his  second  home. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  we  go  under  the  G.W.R. 
bridge,  cross  over  the  Marden  river,  and  in  another  fm. 

5m.  reach  a  turn  to  the  left,  leading  to, 

2m.,  Bremhill  (Station  :  Caine,  2m.,  G.W.R.). 

This  is  a  charming  old  village,  with  a  long  history, 
for  in  938  King  Athelstan  granted  it  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  and  by  that  house  it  was  held  till  the  Dissolu- 
'  tion,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward 
Baynton.  Many  years  later  it  was  the  home  of  the 
poet  Bowles,  who  was  vicar  here  for  forty  years  in 
the  last  century,  and  here  he  wrote  much  doggerel 
and  many  sonnets.  He  was  visited  by  the  neighbouring 
poet  Tom  Moore,  and  made  welcome  at  Bowood  House 
near  by. 

The  Church  of  St.  Martin,  on  our  right,  consists  of 
an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  chancel.  It  was  originally  a  Trans-Xorman 
building,  but  of  that  period  nothing  now  remains  save 
the  tine  old  font  dating  from  1180.  A  coign  of  long-aDd- 
short  Saxon  work,  however,  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
angle  where  the  tower  joins  the  north  aisle.  The  present 
building  dates  from  the  15th  century.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  an  aumbry,  and  a  passage  leads  from  this  aisle 
into  the  chancel.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  piscina.  The 
chancel  also  possesses  a  piscina,  and  here,  too,  is  a 
monument  to  the  last  Himgerford  of  Cadenham,  who 
died  1698.  The  pulpit  dates  from  the  loth  century, 
and  in  the  nave  are  some  fine  old  pews.  Above  the 
porch  is  a  parvise,  and  on  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is 
a  Sanctus  bell-cot.  In  the  19th  century  drastic  reno- 
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vation  took  place,  and  the  Trans- Norman  nave  arcade, 
and  chancel  were  rebuilt,  though  the  old  material  was 
again  used.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  an  old 
cross,  surmounted  with  what  is  known  as  the  “  Abbot’s 
Sun-dial.” 

In  the  village  is  another  old  market-cross.  To  the 
west  runs,  Jin.,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  to  the 
south  the  river  Harden.  To  the  north,  on  Wick  Hill, 
stands,  Jin.,  a  monument  to  Maud  Heath,  who  made 
the  celebrated  Causeway  across  the  Avon  valley  from 
Chippenham  to  this  spot.  (For  detailed  account  see 
Route  16.) 

Continuing  along  our  main  road  we  soon  come  to  the 
outskirts  of, 

CALNE. 

Station  on  G.W.R.  branch  line  from  Chippenham. 

Hotel. — Lansdowne  Arms. 

Post  Office— The  Strand.  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Deliveries  :  7,  9.45,  1,  6.45.  Last  despatch  9.15  p.m. 

Distances. — London,  95  ;  Salisbury,  32  ;  Bath,  19  ; 
Marlborough,  12  ;  Devizes,  8J  ;  Chippenham,  6. 

Places  of  Worship. — St.  Mary-the- Virgin.  Baptist, 
Primitive,  Methodist,  and  Wesleyan  Chapels.  Society  of 
Friends.  Free  Church.  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Market.- — Third  Monday  in  the  month. 

Population  (1911). — 4,381. 

Early'  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Caine,  through  which  flows  the  little  river  Harden,  lies 
on  the  main  road  from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  It 
is  surrounded  by  fields  and  farms,  while  near  by,  to  the 
west,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  and  woods  of  Bowood  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  to  the  south  stretch  the 
highlands  of  the  Marlborough  Downs.  At  the  present 
day  Caine  is  best  known  for  its  Bacon  curing  industry, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants 
and  supplies  the  well-known  Wiltshire  bacon  to  people  the 
world  over.  The  business  was  started  by  the  Harris 
family  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  large  and 
thriving  industry  remains  in  their  hands  to  this  day. 

The  history  of  Caine  goes  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  days, 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Edred,  955,  and  again 
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in  978,  when  the  A.S.  Chronicle  tells  how  “  all  the  chief 
Witan  of  the  English  nation  fell  at  Caine  from  an  upper 
chamber,  except  the  holy  Archbishop  Dunstan,  who  alone 
supported  himself  on  a  beam.”  This  meeting  had  been 
called  to  decide  on  the  celibacy  or  marriage  of  clergy,  and 
Dunstan,  who  was  all  in  favour  of  the  former,  was  thought 
to  have  arranged  this  accident  to  discomfit  his  opponents. 
The  famous  Robert  Grossteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
rector  of  Caine  about  1216. 

Flemings  came  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
again  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  weaving  flourished  in 
the  town  for  many  generations.  Evelyn  tells  in  his  Diary 
how  old  Sir  Edward  Duckett,  wanting  to  drive  his  deer 
from  Bowood  to  Spye  Park,  guided  them  the  fm.,  between 
two  walls  of  Caine  cloth.  This  family  of  Duckett  were 
among  the  principal  people  of  the  town  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  represented  it  in  Parliament  no  less  than  seven¬ 
teen  times.  The  Borough  returned  two  members  in  1295, 
in  1300,  and  again  from  1304  to  1307.  Later,  its  representa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  irregular,  but  it  continued  to 
return  two  members  till  the  Reform  Act,  1832,  and  one  till 
1885,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  north-west  division  of 
the  county.  Distinguished  men  have  stood  for  the  town, 
and  amongst  them  were  Pym,  Jeykell,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  23,  Abercromby,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Robert  Lowe,  and  above  all,  Lord  Macaulay. 
Coleridge  stayed  here  in  1815  while  he  was  writing  his  play 
“  Zapolya.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  in  the  centre  of  tLe 
town,  is  a  large  building  consisting  of  a  tower,  north  and 
south  porches,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  chapels, 
transepts  and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  chapels. 
Originally  a  Norman  building  stood  here,  and  the  nave 
arcade  dates  from  the  12th  century,  the  clerestory  was 
added  in  the  15th  century,  which  is  also  the  date  of  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  building.  The  north  nave  chapel 
of  St.  Edmund  is  late  14th  century.  In  1628  the  tower 
fell  and  ruined  the  chancel  and  transepts,  which  were 
rebuilt  about  1643.  Of  the  eight  bells  the  oldest  dates  from 
1358,  but  there  is  also  a  small  Sanctus  bell  inscribed 
O  :  Sar.cta  :  Andres  :  which  is  thought  to  have  been  re-cast 
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in  1500.  In  the  south  chapel  is  a  monument  to  Inverto 
Boswell,  King  of  the  Gipsies,  who  died  here  of  smallpox 
in  1774.  In  the  nave  is  an  Elizabethan  parish  chest, 
imbedded  in  a  tree-trunk  to  prevent  its  removal. 

The  old  Town  Hall,  which  stood  on  Market  Hill,  was 
pulled  down  in  1882,  and  the  site  given  to  the  town  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  laid  out,  in  1895,  as  a  pleasure 
garden  by  Mr.  T.  Harris.  The  new  Town  Hall  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Town  Mill. 

The  Public  Recreation  Ground  at  the  Anchor,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  T.  Harris  in  1890,  consists  of  six  acres,  and 
has  a  cycling  track  and  cricket  and  tennis  grounds. 

Caine  Without  is  a  parish  formed  in  1890,  and  it  includes, 
2m.  south.  Calstone  Wellington  where  rises  the  little 
River  Marden.  To  the  east  of  the  village  stands  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  15th  century  building,  with  an 
embattled  western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  and  chancel. 

A  road  running  north  from  Caine  takes  us  to, 

2m.,  Hilmarton  (Station  :  Caine,  G.W.R.). — A  little, 
lovely  village,  set  round  with  farmlands.  The  Church 
of  St.  Laurence,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a  western 
tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel. 
The  building  has  been  much  restored,  and  in  part 
rebuilt.  The  oldest  work  is  the  arcade  between  the 
nave  and  north  aisle,  which  dates  from  the  12th 
century.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  recessed  tomb  with 
ogee  arch.  The  church  possesses  an  old  parish  chest, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  W.P.,  R.S.,  1723,  in  brass  nails. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina.  The  chancel  arch  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  and  across  it  is  a  stone  screen,  the  work  of 
the  same  century.  On  the  north  side  is  a  squint,  and 
beyond,  a  stair  doorway,  which  led  to  the  rood-loft. 
From  the  north  aisle  a  passage  leads  to  the  15th 
century  chancel. 

Leaving  Caine  we  pass  on  our  left  Blackland  Bark,  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Hungerford  family,  who  figured  so 
largely  in  the  county  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Within  the  grounds  stands  the  little  15th  century  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  It  has  sittings  for  80  people  only.  Another 
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im.,  and  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  side  of  Compton 
Bassett  Park  to 

2m.,  Compton  Bassett  (Station  :  Caine,  4m.,  G.W.R.; 
by  footpath,  2  Jin.). — This  is  a  small  straggling  village, 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Swithin  within  the  grounds  of 
Compton  Bassett  Park.  The  house  was  built  by 
Sir  John  Weld  in  1074.  The  Church. consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  north  porch,  clerestoried 
nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  porch  and  the 
chancel,  with  its  aisles,  are  modern.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  dates  from  the  15th  century,  save  the 
nave  arcades,  which  are,  north.  12th  century,  south, 
13th-century  work,  both  telling  of  an  earlier  building. 
On  the  east  respond  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  complete 
hour-glass  in  its  iron  frame.  Across  the  chancel  arch 
is  a  very  beautiful  stone  screen  dating  from  the  15th 
century.  It  is  a  double  one,  with  passage  between 
and  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  whole  is  most  beautifully 
carved  with  delicate  workmanship.  The  Church 
possesses  a  chalice  and  paten  cover,  dated  1638,  and  a 
paten  and  alms  dish,  dated  1700. 

2m.  beyond  Compton  Bassett,  to  the  north,  lies 
Highway  (Station  :  C'alne,  4£m.  ;  Wootton  Bassett, 
5m.,  G.W.R.). — This  little  village  of  the  downs  lies 
away  from  a  main  road,  and  travellers  to  it  must  be 
rare"  In  its  Church  of  St.  Peter  it  once  possessed  a 
Norman  building,  but  the  whole  was  rebuilt  in  1867. 
The  Norman  font  and  doorway,  and  the  '15tli  century 
chancel  screen  were  alone  preserved. 

Continuing  our  main  road  another  fm.  brings  us  down 
9m.  hiU  to, 

Cherhill  (Station  :  Caine,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — This  is  a 
beautiful  little  •village,  giving  a  sense  of  repose  and  comfort, 
to  the  traveller  from  the  surrounding  downs.  The  old 
thatched  cottages  are  set  about  with  orchards  and  ancient 
trees,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  little  Church  of 
St.  James.  This  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower, 
nave  with  south  aisle  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  the  perpendicular,  owing  to  its  having 
been  built  upon  large  sarsen  stones  with  little  or  no  other 
foundation.  The  Church  was  restored  and  enlarged  in 
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the  last  century,  but  much  remains  of  the  original  15th 
century  building.  It  possesses  four  bells,  an  Angelus  bell 
inscribed  “  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis,”  another  dated 
1641,  and  a  third  dated  1679.  It  also  possesses  a  chalice 
dated  1631,  inscribed  with  the  word  “  Chiriel,”  thus 
showing  how  the  village  was  then  named,  and  a  paten 
dated  1717.  In  the  village  is  a  fine  old  13th-century  barn. 

It  is  111  ft.  long  and  38  ft.  wide,  and  is  constructed  so  as 
to  resemble  a  nave  and  aisles.  To  the  south  of  the  village 
stands  Oldbury  Camp,  812  ft.,  where  are  the  double  banks 
and  ditches  of  an  ancient  settlement.  Here  stands  the 
Layisdowne  Monument,  visible  for  many  ndles  around. 

It  is  125  ft.  high,  and  was  built  as  a  boundary  mark 
between  the  properties  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Major 
Heneage,  and  commenced  on  the  day  that  Edward  VII. 
was  born.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  cut  a  White  Horse, 
nearly  160  ft.  long.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cut  of  Wiltshire’s 
many  White  Horses,  and  was  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alsop,  of  Caine,  in  1780. 

Leaving  Cherhill,  our  road  takes  us  out  upon  the  downs, 
with  Oldbury  still  guarding  us  on  the  right.  Another  1  jnn. 
brings  us  to  a  left-hand  turn  leading  in  lm.  to,  10 Jm 

lm.,  Yatesbury  (Station  :  Caine,  5m.,  G.W.R.). — This 
little  downland  village  stands  536  ft.  above  sea  level.  It 
is  an  ancient  spot,  and  in  the  D.B.  was  called  Etes-berie 
and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Yates-bury.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  the  A.S.  berie,  beria,  berry  =an  open  field, 
and  yat  =a  gap,  way,  or  yte  =outermost. 

The  Church  cf  All  Saints,  to  the  west  of  the  village,  is 
a  building  of  Avebury  stone,  and  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave  with 
north  aisle  and  chancel.  Here  was  once  a  Norman 
building  possessing  a  south  aisle,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
arch  and  pillars  in  the  south  wall.  The  Church  was 
rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  beautiful 
font  is  of  that  date.  In  the  14tb  century  the  south  aisle 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  tower  built.  The  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  1854. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  have  2m.  of  open  12jm 
downland  both  to  right  and  left,  and  to  the  south  on  West 
Down  are  several  tumuli. 
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13m. 


We  now  come  to  cross  roads,  right  to  Devizes,  8m. 
{see  Route  8),  left  to, 

AVEBURY. 

For  full  description  see  Route  0. 

The  road  east  continues  on  to  Marlborough  ( see  Route  8). 


Route  11,  DEVIZES — TROWBRIDGE — 
BRADFORD  CHIPPENHAM. 


By  road — Devizes-Trowbridge,  10£m.,  Bradford,  1 3 £m. , 
Chippenham,  27m. 

By  rail — Devizes-Seend— Holt-Trowbridge,  Bradford-on- 
Avon.  Trowbridge-Holt-Melksham-Chippenham,  G. W.  R. 

This  route  takes  us  through  a  succession  of  interesting 
villages  from  Devizes  to  Trowbridge,  we  then  go  through 
the  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  so  reach  the  famous  old  town 
of  Bradford-on- A  von,  where  is  the  unique  Saxon  Church 
and  many  other  buildings  of  interest.  From  Bradford  we 
go  beside  the  Avon  to  the  little  to™  of  Melksham,  on  to 
the  beauties  of  Lacock  Abbey,  and  so  come  to  the  end  of 
our  journey  at  Chippenham.  We  leave  Devizes  Market 
Place  going  north  by  Nortligate  Street,  turn  left,  and  so 
pass  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Our  road  now  runs  between 
the  G.W.R.  line  and  the  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

In  a  mile  we  have,  on  our  right,  a  succession  of  29  locks,  lm. 
an  unusual  sight  and  an  interesting  one.  Another  mile  and 
we  go  down  hill  under  the  railway  bridge.  Then  on  our  2m. 
left  is  a  turn  leading  to 

lm.,  Poulshot  (Station  :  Devizes,  21m.,  G.W.R. ). — 

This  is  a  pretty  old  place  with  cottages  scattered  about 
a  large  village  green.  A  modern  Church  stands  near 
by.  The  old  Church  of  St.  Peter  is  fm.  south.  It  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  and  consists  of  a  modern 
western  tower,  with  conical  roof,  south  porch,  nave 
with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  porch  is  15th-century 
work,  and  it  in  is  the  remains  of  a  stoup.  The  nave 
was  burnt  in  1910  and  is,  as  yet,  not  repaired.  The 
staircase  to  the  rood  loft  remains  in  the  north  aisle. 

A  Jacobean  pulpit  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1916. 

Here  the  son  of  Izaak  Walton  was  rector  in  1688,  and 
here  his  uncle,  Bishop  Ken,  came  to  visit  him  after 
he  was  deprived  of  the  See  of  Wells,  by  William  III. 

In  the  N.V.  of  1316  Poulshot  was  Powlesholt  and  is 
thus  the  holt  or  wood  of  Pol  or  Poules.  Since  1543 
this  manor  has  been  the  property  of  the  Long  family. 
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3m. 


4m. 


5m. 


Continuing  along  our  main  road  we  cross  the  Summerham 
Brook  and  so  come  to  a  forking  of  the  road,  we  bear  to  the 
left  (right  to  Melksham,  4m.)  and,  going  up  hill,  in  another 
mile  reach 

Seend  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  lm.),  with  its  charming 
village  street  and  beautiful  views  around.  In  the  N.V.  of 
1316  it  was  Sende=sand,  called  so  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  the  last  century  there  were  several  smelting 
furnaces  here  for  smelting  iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  but  now 
the  ore  is  smelted  elsewhere.  In  ancient  times  there  were 
cloth  manufactories  in  the  village,  and  Henry  VII.  sent 
Flemish  weavers  to  teach  their  trade  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  14th  century  the  Manor  House  belonged  to  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  who  had  leave  to  fortify  it.  Later  it  belonged 
to  Lord  Berners,  d.  1533,  the  translator  of  Froissart,  and 
who  was  present  at  the  Meld  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  To  the 
north  of  the  village  flows  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  In 
the  parish  are  two  chalybeate  springs,  and  in  the  18th 
century  people  came  here  on  account  of  the  healing  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  water.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  our 
left,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north  and 
south  porches,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  It  is  a 
building  of  the  15th  century,  and  in  the  north  aisle,  under 
a  brass,  lies  John  Stokys,  d.  1498,  who  built  or  helped 
to  build  it.  In  his  will  he  calls  it  “  Meam  capellam,”  and 
leaves  £20  for  the  decoration  of  the  Church.  The.  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1876. 

Leaving  Seend  we  go  down  hill,  pass  Cleeve  House,  on  our 
left,  and,  just  beyond,  pass  a  right-hand  turn  leading  to 
the  hamlet  Seend  Cleeve.  A  short  distance,  and  our  road 
leads  sharply  to  the  left  over  the  Semington  Brook,  then 
sharp  to  the  right  again,  and  in  a  few  yards,  a  road  left, 
leads  to  Bnlkington,  2m.  south-east,  Keevil,  2m.  south-west. 

2m.,  Bulkinglon  (Station  :  Seend,  3m.,  G.W.R.), 
through  which  flows  the  Semington  Brook,  was 
Bukking-ton  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  may  be  the  tun 
or  enclosure  of  the  (Saxon)  Boeings,  or  perhaps  of  the 
buck.  By  the  old  inhabitants  it  is  still  pronounced 
and  spelt  Buckington.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  a  separate 
parish,  and  was  joined  to  Keevil  about  450  years  ago, 
and  again  made  a  separate  parish  60  years  ago,  when 
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the  new  church  was  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  village 
are  the  interesting  remains  of  a  cross,  with  five  steps 
leading  up  to  it. 

2m.,  Keevil  (Station  :  Seend,  3m.  ;  Trowbridge,  5m., 
G.W.R.).- — This  was  Ohi-vele  in  the  D.B.,  and  Mr. 
Longstaff  (“  Wiltshire  Names  ”)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  plant  Cerfille,  Chervil,  or 
Chevril  (A.S.,  k=c=ch  and  v=f,  so  Cerfille  =Keefil 
by  only  dropping  the  r).  The  village  is  rich  in  old 
houses.  Talboys  (private)  is  a  fine  half-timbered  14tli, 
15th-century  house,  a  long  gabled  building,  and  within 
is  a  beautiful  hall  with  minstrels’  gallery.  Opposite 
stands  the  Elizabethan  Manor  House  (private),  a  square 
building  with  stone  front,  and  panelled  hall  containing 
an  original  screen.  In  the  grounds  are  12  very  old 
yews,  called  the  Apostles.  The  Church  of  St.  Leonard 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north  porch, 
nave  with  south  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  but  was  largely  re-modelled  in  the  17th 
century.  The  original  Sanctus  bell  hangs  above  the 
chancel.  There  are  some  17th-century  brasses  and  a 
stone  memorial  to  Harris,  a  London  alderman,  d.  1657. 

The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  and  paten,  with  font 
dated  1577.  There  is  a  well  in  the  vicarage  which  used 
to  be  known  for  its  curative  properties,  especially  for 
eye  complaints,  and  there  are  old  inhabitants  who 
remember  people  coming  with  their  bottles,  for  its 
water. 

Continuing  our  main  road  another  £m.  brings  us  to  a  5|m 
left-hand  turn  leading  through  the  hamlet  Great  Hinton, 
lm.,  to  Steeple  Ashton,  2  Jin. 

21m.,  Steeple  Ashton  (Station  :  Trowbridge,  4m. 
G.W.R. ). — This  is  a  large  parish  of  nearly  1.400 
inhabitants,  and  was  once  a  small  but  flourishing 
market  town.  It  is  Aistone  in  the  D.B.,  and  Ashetone 
in  the  N.V.  of  1316  “  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  ash 
tree.”  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  Charter  was 
granted  allowing  a  weekly  market,  hence  the  prefix 
steeple  or  staple,  for  probably  a  staple  or  post  was 
erected  to  denote  the  privilege.  A  market  cross, 
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erected  in  1679,  still  stands  on  the  village  green  on 
the  site  of  one  set  up  in  1071.  The  old  village  lock-up 
is  also  still  preserved  on  the  green.  In  the  High 
Street  is  the  Market  House  of  the  old  time.  Woollen 
and  cloth  merchants  flourished  here  from  the  15th  to 
the  17th  centuries.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  with  north  and  south 
chapels,  north  and  south  porches,  nave  with  aisles 
and  chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels.  The  tower 
dates  from  about  1400,  and  is  of  four  stages.  It 
once  carried  a  high  spire,  which  twice  was  destroyed 
by  storms  in  1670,  and  after  the  second  catastrophe 
was  never  again  repaired.  This  event  is  recorded  on 
a  curious  inscription  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church, 
and  here,  too,  is  a  brass  plate  recounting  how  in 
1480-1500  the  north  aisle  was  built  by  Robert  Long 
and  Edith,  his  wife.  The  south  aisle  was  built  for 
the  most  part  by  Walter  Lucas  and  Maud,  his  wife, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Church  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  parishioners.  The  nave  possesses  some  fine  oak 
groining.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1853.  The 
Lady  Chapel  has  on  the  bosses  of  the  east  bay  Our 
Lady  in  a  mandorla,  with  four  angels  and  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  west  bay  is  Our  Lord, 
and  four  prophets  and  three  women.  The  Church 
windows  retain  many  fragments  of  15th-century  glass. 
There  are  several  17th-century  memorials  and  tombs 
to  the  Beach  and  Long  families.  Without  the  Church 
are  some  quaint  gargoyles.  Over  the  south  porch  is 
a  parvise  or  priest’s  room.  There  is  a  fine  collection 
of  plate,  a  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1581,  a  chalice 
and  paten  cover  dated  1650,  a  paten  and  an  alms-dish 
dated  1699,  a  paten  dated  1704,  and  a  flagon  dated 
1736.  The  vicarage  possesses  a  porch  dating  from 
the  13th  century. 

Continuing  our  main  road  for  another  1  £m. ,  we  now  reach 
a  cross-roads  (S.P.),  left  Westbury,  6m.  ;  Warminster, 
10m.  ;  right,  Melksham,  2£m.  ;  Chippenham,  9m.  ;  and 
about  £m.  on  the  right-hand  road  stands, 

Semington  (Stations  :  Semington  Motor  Halt,  fm.  ; 
Melksham,  21m.  ;  Trowbridge,  3|m.  ;  Holt,  2m.,  G.W.R.). 
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— It  lies  on  the  Semington  Brook,  and  just  to  the  north¬ 
west  runs  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  The  Chapel  of 
St.  George  is  reached  by  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  consists 
of  a  western  turret,  north  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The 
porch  and  nave  date  from  the  15th  century,  and  the 
chancel  from  the  16th  century.  All  was  much  modernised 
in  1860.  Then  the  east  and  west  walls  were  rebuilt,  their 
windows  and  buttresses  renewed,  and  the  turret  added. 
The  windows  in  the  south  wall  are  old.  The  porch  has 
four-centred  inner  and  outer  doorways  and  diagonal 
buttresses,  and  possesses  its  original  roof  with  barrel 
vaulted  ceiling,  the  ribs  having  carved  bosses  at  the  inter¬ 
sections. 

Without,  on  the  east  jamb  of  the  porch  doorway,  is  a 
small  square  stone  inscribed  in  Norman  French  : — 

“  Ky  Pater  Noster  :  E  :  ave  Maria  : 

Pur  de  Aline  Purfelephur  De  Sale 
Est  Crestiens  Dirra  :  Quarante  : 

Jurs  :  De  Pardun  Avera  :  Amen  :  ” 
Translation — 

“  Whoever  shall  say  a  Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave 
Maria  for  the  souls,  for  Philippa  de  Sale  est, 
and  Christians,  shall  have  40  days  pardon.” 

East  of  the  porch  ii  a  17th-century  dolestone,  the  table 
moulded,  the  sides  panelled,  and  each  panel  having  scrolls 
pierced  by  the  arms  of  a  Cross. 

Continuing  our  main  road  another  lfm.  brings  us  to, 

Hilperton  (Station:  Trowbridge,  lfm.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  was  Helprintone  in  the  D.B.  and  Ilulprington  in  the 
N.Y.  of  1316.  Hyll  and  hull  are  A.S.  for  hill,  and  there 
was  a  Saxon  tribe  of  Porings,  so  this  may  be  “  the  hill  of 
the  Porings.”  The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  which  lies  on 
our  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1854,  except  for  the  14th  century 
western  tower  with  spire.  Within  is  a  very  ancient  Saxon 
or  early  Norman  font.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  village 
runs  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  there  is  a  wharf  at 
Hilperton  Marsh,  and  near  by  stands  St.  Mary’s-in-the- 
Marsh,  a  chapel  of  ease  built  in  1889.  North  of  the  Church 
a  road  left,  leads  to  Staverton,  1  fm.  (see  below),  and  right, 
across  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  to, 
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1  hn.,  Whaddon  (Stations  :  Trowbridge,  3in.  ;  Melk- 
sham,  3m.,  G.W.R.  ;  Semington  Motor  Halt,  lm.). — 
This  little  village  lies  upon  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  Semington  Brook.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  hwoed  =  little  and  dun  =hill.  The  small 
Church  consists  of  a  tower  with  spire,  south  porch, 
nave  and  chancel.  The  nave  and  the  north  and 
south  doorways  are  Norman,  and  above  the  south 
door  is  a  tympanum  carved  with  foliage  and  with  saw¬ 
tooth  pattern  on  the  label.  The  door  is  bound  with 
fine  ironwork.  Beneath  the  Church  is  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Long  family,  who  have  been  buried  here  since 
1778.  The  chancel  and  chapel  are  modern.  Another 
1  fm.  brings  us  to, 

TROWBRIDGE. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. ,  Salisbury  to  Weymouth  branch. 

Hotel. — George,  Fore  Street  (garage). 

Post  Office. — Fore  Street.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Open,  8  to  8.  Sundays,  8.30  to  10  a.m.  Deliveries  : 
7,  9.35,  1,  6.40.  Last  dispatch,  9.10.  Sub-Offices,  40, 
Gloucester  Road  ;  30,  Mortimer  Street ;  59,  Wyke  Road. 

Distances. — London,  99 £m.  ;  Salisbury,  32m.  ;  Chip¬ 
penham,  llfm.  ;  Bath,  11m.  ;  Devizes,  10  kn.  ;  Warmin¬ 
ster,  9m.  ;  Westbury,  5m.  ;  Bradford-on-Avon,  3m. 

Places  of  Worship. — St.  James,  Church  Street ;  Holy 
Trinity,  Stallard  Street  ;  St.  Thomas’,  Middle  Lane ; 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Wingfield  Road  ;  Baptist  (3), 
Congregational,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Unitarian,  Wesleyan 
(2),  Salvation  Army. 

Market. — Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Cattle  Show, 
December.  Horticultural  Show,  August. 

Population  (1911). — 11,815. 

Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 

Large  quantities  of  broad  cloth  and  other  cloths  are 
manufactured  here.  The  industry  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  now  the  largest  in  the  west  of 
England.  Bacon  is  cured  in  the  town.  There  are  several 
breweries,  and  beds,  mattresses  and  brushes  are  also  made 
here.  The  town  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Wilts 
United  Dairy  Co. 
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The  work  of  the  Wilts  County  Council  is  carried  on  from 
Trowbridge.  Several  of  the  old  houses  on  the  Parade  have 
been  adapted  as  offices,  and  recently  (1916)  large  new 
offices  have  been  erected  in  Hill  Street,  at  a  cost  of  £14,000. 

Trowbridge  has  a  history  dating  from  Saxon  times.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  held  by  one 
Brictic,  and  was  then  known  as  Straburg,  and  t  hus  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Domesday  Book.  By  1100  it  was  called  Trobrege, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  Edward  of  Salisbury,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  wife  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun.  It  was  this  Humphrey  who  built  Trowbridge 
Castle,  which,  in  1139,  was  beseiged  by  Stephen.  Of  it 
nothing  now  remains,  save  the  line  of  the  moat  in  Fore 
Street,  and  a  memory  of  it  in  the  name  Castle  Street. 
In  1351  the  town  was  called  Trowbridge  and  so  has  borne 
the  same  name  for  over  600  years.  The  word  may  be 
derived  from  Trowle,  a  hamlet,  lm.  north-west,  and  from 
O.E.  brig,  brigge  =  bridge,  and  still  to  reach  Trowle  we  have 
to  cross  Trowle  bridge  ( see  below).  The  castle  and  manor 
changed  hands  many  times  and  belonged  in  turn  to  Ela, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  and  to  his  son 
Henry  IV.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  the  Somerset  family 
and  it  remained  in  their  possession  till  it  passed  in  1750 
to  the  Gran bys,  by  the  marriage  of  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
7th  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  From  them 
it  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Timbrell,  and  is  now  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Stancomb.  Trowbridge  was  the  last  home  of 
George  Cra  bbe,  the  poet.  He  was  rector  here  from  1  SI  4-32, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  Church  of  St.  James. 
In  the  rectory,  some  part  of  which  dates  from  the  16th 
century,  his  bookcases  remain,  and  in  the  garden  is  a 
mulberry  tree,  under  which  it  is  said  he  used  to  write  his 
poems.  Here  he  wrote  his  “  Tales  from  the  Hall.” 

Now  there  is  little  of  interest  to  detain  us  in  this 
flourishing  cloth  manufacturing  town  through  which  runs 
the  little  river  Biss,  a  tributary  to  the  Avon. 

The  Church  of  St.  James  is  a  large  and  handsome  building 
consisting  of  an  embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles 
and  a  lofty  decorated  spire,  north  porch,  clerestory,  nave 
with  aisles  and  chancel.  The  Church  was  built  about  1475, 
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and  it  was  thoroughly  and  well  restored  in  1847.  Its  chief 
points  of  interest  are  the  old  stone  spire,  the  beautiful  nave 
roof,  and  the  ancient  carved  font. 

The  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stallard  Street,  was  built 
in  1838. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Middle  Lane,  was  built  in  1870. 

The  Toivn  Hall,  Silver  Street,  was  built  in  1887-9  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000,  by  the  late  Sir  W.  R.  Brown. 

The  Ycrbury  Almshouses,  Roundstone  Street,  were 
endowed  by  Henry,  Edward  and  William  Yerbury  in  1698, 
but  the  old  houses  have  been  pulled  down  and  new  ones 
were  built  in  1914. 

We  leave  Trowbridge  by  Fore  Street,  go  over  the  railway 
bridge  and  up  Stallard  Street,  where  are  four-crossed  roads 
left,  Wcstbury  5m.,  right,  Bradford  3m.,  and  West  Winkfield 
2m.  ( see  below). 

Continuing  our  main  road  for  Bradford,  we  cross  Trowle 
Bridge,  a  name  from  which  Trowbridge  is  derived,  pass  the 
river  Biss  on  our  right,  and  so  go  steadily  up  hill  for  about 
lm.  Here  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Westwood,  2£m.  (see 
below).  We  now  go  downhill,  and  in  another  mile  cross  the 
Rennet  and  Avon  Canal.  £m.  beyond  we  come  to  the 
outskirts,  and  in  lm.  reach 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — Swan,  opposite  Town  Hall  ;  King’s  Arms  ; 
New  Bear,  Silver  Street. 

Post  Office. — The  Shambles.  Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Open,  8  to  8  ;  Sundays,  8.30  to  10  a.m.  Letters  dispatched 
from  5.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  Delivery,  7,  10.20,  4.  Sub¬ 
office,  Bath  Road. 

Places  of  Worship. — Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church  ; 
Christ  Church,  Bearfield  ;  three  Baptist  Chapels  ;  Con¬ 
gregational  Chapel  ;  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

Distances. — London,  100m.  ;  Salisbury,  31m.  ;  War¬ 
minster,  12m.  ;  Devizes,  13 £m.  ;  Bath,  8m.  ;  Melksham,  6  ; 
Trowbridge,  3m. 

Places  of  Interest.— Saxon  Church  ;  Parish  Church; 
Bridge  ;  Barton  Barn. 

Market  Day. — Tuesday. 
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Population  (1911). — 4,501. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

This  old  town  of  grey  stone  houses,  which  rise  in  terraces 
from,  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  all  Wiltshire.  It  is  too,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  the  whole  county,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
modern  high  factory  chimney,  rising  here  and  there  to  spoil 
its  beauty.  A  climb  to  the  top  of  the  town  gives  us  a 
splendid  view.  We  see  below  us  the  old  grey  houses,  the 
Avon  and  its  green  valley,  and  in  the  far  distance,  the 
wide  sweep  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

This  “  broad  ford  ”  over  the  Avon  was  known  to  history 
as  early  as  652  a.d.,  when  a  battle  was  fought  here  against 
the  Welsh,  by  Cenwalch,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  His 
kinsman,  St.  Aldhelm,  founded  a  church  here  about  705  a.d. 
and  this  building  still  stands,  the  only  perfect  example  of  so 
early  a  church  in  the  whole  kingdom.  From  time  to  t  ime 
during  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years  the  Manor  was 
under  the  authority  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  but  in  1001  a.d. 
it  was  given  by  King  Atlielred  to  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  for  the  next  five  hundred  years  remained  in  the 
hands  of  that  Abbey.  The  town  continued  to  flourish,  and 
about  1135  a  large  parish  church  was  built,  and  in  1295  it 
was  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  members,  though 
probably  then  for  only  that  one  Parliament.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  woollen  manufactories  had  arisen,  and 
Edward  III.  sent  Flemish  weavers  to  the  town  to  further 
instruct  the  inhabitants.  Again,  in  the  17th  century, 
Flemish  weavers  were  brought  here,  this  time  by  the 
Methuen  family,  who  were  then  some  of  the  chief  clothiers 
of  Bradford,  and  the  industry  existed  in  the  town  till  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.  The  old  cloth  mills  are  now 
converted  into  rubber  manufactories. 

Saxon  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  close  to  the  Parish  Church, 
reached  by  Church  Street  (admission  3d.,  payment  at 
cottage,  opposite  entrance  gate).  The  whole  building  seems 
to  have  been  built  at  one  time,  and  that  about  705  a.d., 
by  St.  Aldhelm.  Outside  we  may  notice  the  great  height 
of  the  walls,  the  arcading  which  runs  all  round  the  Church, 
and  the  pilasters  which  are  a  special  feature  of  Saxon  work. 
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Within  is  a  nave  25  ft.  long,  and  a  particularly  small 
chancel-arch,  9  ft.  9  ins.  high  and  3  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  and  into 
the  jambs  are  cut  holes,  probably  for  the  fixing  of  a  gate, 
or  curtain.  Above  the  arch  are  two  stone  figures  of  angels, 
which  are  thought  to  be  work  of  the  10th  century. 
In  the  north  porch  are  various  stones,  some  probably  from 
the  Parish  Church.  Here,  too,  is  a  piece  of  the  stem,  and 
the  head  of  a  Saxon  cross,  and  a  large  flat  stone  covered 
with  Saxon  ornament,  which  it  is  thought  may  be  part  of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edward-the- Martyr.  This  unique  building 
was  lost  sight  of  till  about  1856,  it  was  hidden  behind  other 
houses,  and  was  itself  used  as  two  houses.  Windows,  a  door 
and  a  chimney  had  been  put  in.  and  a  staircase  led  from  the 
porch  to  a  room  above,  which  had  been  used  as  a  school 
since  1715.  The  chancel  made  a  second  cottage,  three 
stories  high.  Canon  Jones  discovered  the  church  after 
observing  the  form  of  its  roof  from  the  high  ground  above, 
in  1856.  He  raised  funds  to  purchase  the  property,  and 
during  repairs  the  two  carved  stone  angels  were  discovered. 
Through  him  this  Church  was  given  back  to  us,  and  by  the 
year  1871  the  whole  building  was  restored  and  repaired, 
and  stands  now  much  as  it  did  about  705  a.d. 

Near  by  stands  the 

Parish  Church  of  Holy  Trnity.  It  is  a  large  building 
consisting  of  western  embattled  tower,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  aisle,  chancel  and  mortuary  chapel,  now  the 
organ  chamber.  It  was  originally  a  Norman  building  with 
a  chancel  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  present  one,  and  a 
nave.  The  north  aisle  was  built  in  two  parts  in  the  15th 
and  16th  century,  the  western  portion  as  a  Chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  ‘  the  reredos  still  remains,  but  is  removed  to 
the  north  wall’,  and  the  eastern  part  a  few  years  later  as  a 
chantry  chapel,  possibly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  This  last 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  Hortons,  wealthy  clothiers  of 
Bradford,  and  a  16th  century  brass  records  the  fact.  The 
Norman  nave  preserves  one  of  its  Norman  windows  on  the 
south  side.  The  chancel  was  lengthened  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century  and  still  retains  two  large  Norman  windows, 
which  have  been  re-opened.  The  two  canopied  recessed 
tombs  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  date  from  the  13th 
century.  One  bears  the  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight,  the 
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other  may  be  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Hall,  d.  1270.  The  east 
window  is  14th  century  work.  The  mortuary  chapel,  now 
used  as  an  organ  chamber,  was  added  by  the  Hall  family  in 
the  16th  century.  The  church  contains  monuments  to  the 
Metlmens,  Halls,  ancestors  of  Lord  Manvers,  Shrapnels, 
Bethels,  etc.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  hangs  part  of 
the  front  of  a  rood  loft,  dating  from  about  1500-20.  The 
list  of  Vicars  begins  with  Richard  de  Kelveston,  1312. 
The  church  possesses  a  silver  chalice  of  date  1564,  a  chalice 
and  paten  cover  of  date  1634,  and  seven  pieces  of  18th 
century  plate. 

If  we  leave  the  Church  by  the  steps  on  the  west  side 
of  the  tower,  we  stand  immediately  before  the  small  house 
where  once  lived  the  parish  clerk  of  Bradford,  Edward 
Orpin.  His  portrait  as  the  “  Parish  Clerk  ”  was  painted 
by  Gainsborough,  and  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Returning  past  the  Saxon  Church  we  enter  Church  Street, 
and  on  our  left  at  its  entrance,  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
house  called  “  The  Abbey,”  are  the  remains  of  Horton's 
House,  built  by  Thomas  Horton  de  Iford  in  the  16th 
century,  with  two  rooms  added  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
Horton’s  were  clothiers,  and  the  house  was  later  used  for 
cloth  weaving,  and  after  Flemish  weavers  came  to  wTork 
here,  it  was  called  “  Dutch  Barton.”  Continuing  down 
Church  Street  we  come  on  our  left  to  Church  House,  a 
15th  century  building,  erected  by  the  Horton  family.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  Masonic  Hall.  At  the  end  of  Church 
Street,  we  have  on  our  left  the  Town  Hall,  built  in  1854. 
Opposite  are  Horse  Street  (now  part  of  Market  Street)  and 
the  Shambles.  Horse  Street  derives  its  name  from  an  old 
inn,  The  Scribbling  Horse,  a  horse  being  the  frame  on 
which  cloth  is  stretched  to  be  scribbled,  or  cleared  of  all 
inequalities. 

The  Shambles  is  a  narrow  passage  where  once  stood  the 
butchers’  stalls,  and  old  houses  still  stand  here,  the  last  on 
the  right  having  a  15th  century  doorwa.y.  From  the 
Shambles  we  pass  into  Silver  Street,  where  John  Wesley 
stayed  many  times  while  visiting  his  followers. 

From  Silver  Street,  Kingston  Road  leads  to  The  Hall 
(for  a  time  (-ailed  Kingston  House)  (not  open  to  the  public). 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  the  county.  It 
was  begun  about  1590  by  John  Hall,  and  was  completed 
by  him  about  1620.  It  faces  south,  and  is  divided  into 
two  stories,  with  gabled  attics,  and  has  rather  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  stone  mullioned  windows.  The  last  of  the 
Hall  family  left  the  property  to  Rachel  Baynton,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  thus  the  house  came  by  the 
name,  which  it  bore  for  a  time.  From  the  Kingston’s  the 
house  passed  to  the  Manver’s  family,  then  became  a  wool 
storehouse,  and  was  happily  restored  to  its  original  form 
and  beauty  when  bought  by  Mr.  Stephen  Moulton  in  1848. 

Returning  down  Silver  Street,  a  turn  to  the  left  will 
bring  us  to  the  nine-arched  Town  Bridge,  with  a  chapel 
built  on  to  its  eastern  side.  This  so-called  chapel  is  a 
small  building  with  a  domed  roof.  Its  original  use  is  not 
known.  Some  think  it  was  a  toll-house.  Aubrey  called 
it  “  a  little  chapel  for  Masse,”  and  we  know  that  later  it 
was  used  as  a  lock-up. 

Beyond  the  bridge,  some  little  way  up  the  hill,  and  on  the 
left,  stand  a  row  of  Almshouses,  built  in  1700  by  John  Hall 
for  four  poor  men.  The  Hall  crest  and  their  motto, 
“  Deo  et  Pauperibus,”  is  carved  on  the  front. 

Beyond,  taking  the  Fro  me  road,  we  pass,  on  our  right, 
a  field  called  “Culver  Close,”  from  the  A.S.  culfre=dove 
or  pigeon,  and  here  at  one  time  stood  a  dove  or  pigeon 
house. 

Further  on  are  St.  Catherine' s  Almshouses  for  women, 
built  about  1900  hi  place  of  ruinous  ones,  of  pre- Reformation 
date. 

A  turn  to  the  right,  before  these  almshouses,  takes  us  to 
Barton  Farm.  Of  the  old  house  itself  hardly  anything 
remains,  save  part  of  a  gateway  and  a  small  room  adjoining, 
dating  from  the  15tli  century,  but  the  famous  Barton  Barn 
stands  in  all  its  original  beauty.  It  is  180  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  wide,  with  transepts,  making  it  GO  ft.  wide  where 
they  stand.  The  whole  is  built  of  stone,  with  a  fine  oak- 
timbered  roof,  and  it  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century. 

Just  beyond  Barton  Farm  we  may  cross  a  little  old  bridge 
over  the  Avon,  and  so  go  over  the  railway  line,  up  a  steep 
path,  right,  into  Barton  Orchard.  Here,  at  the  end,  on  the 
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right  side,  stands  Chantry  House,  a  building  of  the  15th  or 
16th  century.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  belonged  to  the 
Thresher  family,  then  to  Mr.  Cam,  a  leading  Bradford 
clothier,  whose  son  afterwards  became  Baron  Broughton 
de  Gifford.  Above,  up  Well-Path,  stands  Tory  Chapel 
(St.  Mary’s)  (A.S.  tor=tower,  hill),  a  small  15th  century 
building,  where  once  the  traveller  might  find  a  chapel,  a 
refectory,  and  a  room  to  sleep  in.  It  was  restored  in  1870. 

Going  down  the  hill  again  by  way  of  Market  Street  we 
pass  “  The  Priory  ”  (not  open  to  the  public),  though  no 
priory  ever  stood  here.  The  original  house  was  built  by 
the  Rogers  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  From  them 
it  was  bought  by  Paul  Methuen  in  1657,  and  in  1763  was 
the  property  of  the  Tugwell’s.  Since  1811  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Saunders  family. 

Christ  Church,  Bearfield,  north  of  the  town,  is  a  fine 
modern  building  erected  in  1840. 

From  Bradford-on-Avon  a  road  goes  west,  uphill  for  lm.  lm. 
to  the  hamlet  of  Turleiyh,  and  up  again  till  we  reach, 

Winsley  (Stations  :  Limpley  Stoke,  lm.  ;  Bradford,  2m.,  2m. 
G.W.R. ),  which  stands  just  north  of  the  Avon,  the  Avon 
and  Kennet  Canal,  and  the  G.W.R.  line.  The  word  Winsley 
may  be  from  the  Welsh  chwyn  =  weeds,  and  so  whin,  “  the 
whin  meadow,”  or  it  may  be  “  the  wintry  meadow.”  In 
the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Wynes-ley.  The  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  on  our  right,  was  rebuilt  in  1841,  and  the  western 
tower  of  the  older  building  now  stands  detached.  Near  by 
is  Danes  Bottom,  where  tradition  has  it,  a  battle  took  place 
between  Alfred  and  the  Danes.  The  church  has  only 
recently  been  made  a  parish  church,  before  it  was  a 
chapelry,  and  the  grave-yard  is  not  ancient,  so  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  was  a  chapel  used  by  pilgrims  from 
Malmesbury  and  Glastonbury,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
priest  came  here  from  Bradford  to  say  Mass.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Limpley  Stoke  Church  ( see  below). 

Another  mile  beside  the  Avon  and  the  canal,  and  we 
cross  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  so  come  to, 

(near  by,  the  Canal  is  carried  by  a  viaduct,  over  the  river 
and  railway) 

Limpley  Stoke  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.).- — This  charming  3m. 
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village  overlooks  the  Avon  and  its  water-meadows.  The 
little  Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village,  consists  of  a  western  tower  with  conical  spire, 
north  porch,  nave  and  chapel.  The  tower  and  nave  are 
probably  late  Saxon,  the  doorway  on  the  south  side  is 
Norman  work.  The  chancel  is  a  comparatively  modern 
rebuilding.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  and  cover  dated 
1577.  The  pulpit  is  15th-century  work.  In  the  churchyard 
are  the  tombstones  of  13  Anglo-Normans  (12th  and  13th 
centuries)  which  were  brought  here  from  Hinton  Abbey  at 
its  dissolution.  In  Stoke  Wood,  is  Shingle  Bell  Well,  an 
ancient  holy  well.  The  meaning  of  Limjdey  is  uncertain. 
Stoke  is  from  the  A.S.  stoe,  stocca  =a  stockaded  place. 

A  road  south  of  Bradford  leads  to, 

2m.,  Westwood  ;  3£m.,  Winkfield  ;  6m.,  Road  Hill. 

We  cross  the  G.W.R.  line,  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
and  in  1  4rrr.  take  a  left-hand  turn  to, 

2m.  |m,,  Westwood  (Station  :  Bradford,  G.W.R.). — The 

Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a 
tower,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  15th  century 
aisle  has  a  beautifully  carved  ceiling.  The  chancel  dates 
from  the  13th  century  and  possesses  a  double  piscina  and 
a  north  lancet  window.  The  beautiful  15th-century  glass 
was  moved  here  from  the  aisle  by  the  late  Canon  Jackson. 
The  finely  carved  pulpit  is  Jacobean  work.  Near  by  is  the 
charming  15th  century  Manor  House  (private),  built  by 
Jolin  Horton.  Some  fine  panelling  and  plaster  work  was 
added  by  John  Farewell  in  1610,  and  in  the  long  panelled 
room,  upstairs,  are  his  arms  and  those  of  Iris  wife.  This 
room  has  two  interior  porches  and  a  carved  ceiling  from 
which  hang  plaster  pendants. 

From  Westwood  we  regain  our  main  road,  and  in  jm. 
2Jm.  pass  Midway  Manor  House,  once  tbe  residence  of  Lieut. 
General  Henry  Shrapnel,  d.  1842,  the  inventor  of  the  shell 
of  that  name  in  1785.  On  the  park  gates  are  carved  the 
names  of  23  battles  won  by  the  aid  of  Iris  invention. 

3£m.  Another  mile  and  we  come  to  cross-roads,  left  to  Trow¬ 
bridge,  2£m.  ;  right  to  Farleigh  Hungerford,  ljm. 
(Somertshire)  ;  and  another  £m.  brings  us  to, 

34m.  Winkfield  (Station  :  Trowbridge,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — This 
was  Winefel  in  the  D.B.  and  Wine-feld  in  the  N.V.  of  1316. 
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Mi'.  Longstaff,  in  his  “  Wiltshire  Names,”  believes  it  to  be 
the  field  of  Wina  or  Winter  ;  it  is  also  suggested  that  the 
name  comes  from  thp  Welsh  chwyri  =  weeds,  and  so  whin, 
or  furze.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village,  is  a  small  15th-century  building,  consisting  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  north 
transept,  and  chancel.  The  transept  was  added  in  1861. 

We  now  go  on  through  the  Avon  valley,  with  the  river 
running  some  mile  on  our  right,  and  forming  here  the 
boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Somerset.  In  2m.  our  5m. 
road  becomes  t  he  boundary  line,  and  another  mile  brings 
us  to, 

Roadhill  (Station  :  Trowbridge,  4m.,  G.W.R.)  which  lies  0m> 
partly  in  one  county,  partly  in  the  other,  with  the  Avon 
flowing  through  the  middle  of  it.  Christchurch  on  our 
right,  was  built  by  the  Ven. Charles  Daubeny,  in  1824,  who 
also  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  village  known  as  “  Arch¬ 
deacon  Daubeny’s  Roadhill  Charity.” 

Leaving  Bradford-on- Avon  we  go  north-east  along  the 
Chippenham  main  road,  and,  in  1  Am.  reach  a  cross-roads,  15£m. 
a  turn  to  the  left  takes  us  in  £m.  to 

Stavcrton  (Stations  :  Motor  Halt,  Trowbridge,  and 
Bradford,  2m.,  G.W.R. ). — The  village  lies  on  the  river 
Avon,  and  this  may  bo  Stan-ford-ton  =“  the  village 
by  the  stone  ford  ”  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  Staff-ford- 
ton  =  “  the  village  near  the  ford  crossed  by  Staffs.” 

Here  is  a  large  condensed-milk  factory.  The  Church 
of  St.  Pauls,  on  our  right,  is  a  small  17th  century 
building,  consisting  of  a  small  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave  and  chancel. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  we  go  up  a  short  hill,  and  in 
another  mile  reach 

Holt  (Junction  on  the  G.W.R.,  Am.  from  village). — The  16£m. 
village  derives  its  name  from  the  A.S.  holt=a  grove  or 
wood,  and  it  was  once  surrounded  by  the  great  Braden 
Forest.  The  Church  of  St.  Katherine,  on  our  right,  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1891,  but  it  retains  its  ancient,  square, 
embattled,  saddleback  tower,  with  peal  of  five  bells,  and 
within  is  an  old  Norman  font.  The  Church  possesses  a 
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paten  dated  1699,  another  dated  1719,  a  chalice  cover  of 
1754,  and  a  chalice  of  1756. 

Leaving  Holt,  another  1  Jin.  brings  us  to 
18m.  Broughton  Gifford  (Station  :  Melksham,  2m.,  Motor  Halt, 
£m.,  G.W.R.). — The  name  is  probably  from  the  A.S.  broc  = 
to  break  forth,  and  tun  =an  enclosure,  for  here  there  is  a 
brook,  and  in  the  D.B.  two  mills  are  mentioned  as  being 
worked  by  the  water  of  it.  From  1160  to  1260  the  manor 
was  held  by  the  Dunstanville  family,  and  from  them  passed 
to  John,  1st  Baron  Gifford,  who  died  in  1299.  His  son, 
John,  known  as  “  le  Rvch,”  joined  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  in  1322.  He  was  beheaded 
at  Gloucester  and  his  estate  confiscated. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  on  our  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel.  It  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  but  of  that  date  little  remains,  for 
it  was  largely  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century.  It  contains  a 
curious  brass  to  Robert  Long,  and  possesses  a  chalice, 
dated  1573,  and  a  cover  dated  1576.  At  the  cross-roads  is 
a  house  built  by  Sir  John  Horton  in  1629,  and  another  house, 
“  The  Common,”  was  built  in  1700.  Monkton  Farmhouse 
south-east  of  the  village,  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Monkton 
Farleigh  ( see  Route  16),  and  at  the  Dissolution  in  1537 
was  granted  to  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset.  Subsequently 
it  was  held  by  the  Long  family,  then  by  the  Thynnes,  and 
later  by  the  last  Earl  of  Kingston. 

From  Broughton  Common,  north  end  of  the  village,  we 
go  on  towards  Melksham.  In  lm.  we  cross  the  railway, 
turn  left  along  the  main  road,  with  the  river  Avon  on  our 
right,  and  so  come  to 

20m.  MELKSHAM. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotel. — -Kings  Arms  (garage). 

Post  Office. — High  Street  (telegraph  and  telephone). 
Sub-Office,  Bath  Road. 

Distances. — London,  100m.  ;  Salisbury,  30m.  ;  War¬ 
minster,  14m.  ;  Bath,  12m.  ;  Westburv,  9 1  m.  ;  Chippen¬ 
ham,  7m.  ;  Bradford,  6m. 

Places  of  Worship. — St.  Michael’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  lm. 
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north-east  ;  St.  Barnabas,  Beanacre,  lm.  north  ;  Friends’ 
Meeting  House  ;  Baptist,  Congregational  Methodist,  and 
Wesleyan  Chapels  ;  Salvation  Army. 

Markets. — Alternate  Tuesdays.  Cattle  Fair,  July  27th. 

Population  (1911). — 4,949. 

Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 

The  old  town  of  Melksham  stands  upon  the  river  Avon, 
which  flows  through  the  north  end,  and  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  himself  here, 
and  it  was  also  visited  by  Henry  II.,  John,  and  Edward  I. 
In  ancient  days  it  was  surrounded  by  the  Forest  of  Melk¬ 
sham,  and  in  1229  Matthew  FitzIIerbert,  Lord  of  Erlestoke, 
had  a  grant  of  four  old  and  dry  oak  trees  from  the  forest, 
whilst,  in  1287,  Matthew  FitzJohn  was  granted  the  forest 
by  the  King,  together  with  the  neighbouring  Forest  of  Chip¬ 
penham,  and  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Devizes.  Melksham 
once  flourished  as  a  cloth  manufacturing  centre,  but  this 
has  given  place  to  the  Avon  Rubber  works,  a  foundry,  and 
other  industries,  which  make  it  a  busy  little  towrn,  writh  a 
rising  population.  It  consists  principally  of  one  main 
street,  some  mile  in  length,  and  broadening  out  into  the 
“  Square  ”  at  the  south  end.  To  the  east  of  the  town  runs 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  it  was  thought  that  Melksham  would  become  a 
noted  spa.  A  saline  spring,  and  a  chalybeate  spring,  are 
in  the  vicinity,  and  a  second  saline  spring  was  obtained  by 
boring.  A  pump-room,  baths,  a  crescent  and  promenade 
were  all  erected  at  great  expense,  but  the  venture  proved 
unattractive,  and  the  hoped-for  success  did  not  come. 
The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  west  of  the  High  Street  ,  is  a  large 
building  consisting  of  a  western  embattled  tower,  with 
pinnacles,  north  poich,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and 
transepts,  and  chancel  with  south  chapel.  Here  was 
originally  a  Norman  church,  as  is  proved  by  part  of  the 
chancel  w'alls,  which  date  from  about  1130,  and  by  part  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  between  the  towrer  and  the  south 
aisle.  The  present  tower  wras  erected  in  1845,  taking  the 
place  of  a  centre  tower,  which  dated  from  1539,  and  the 
stones  of  this  earlier  tower  wTere  used  for  the  new  one. 
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The  porch  was  built  about  1460,  and  above  the  vaulted 
ceiling  is  a  parvis  or  priests’  room,  reached  by  a  winding 
staircase  from  the  north  aisle.  Within  the  parvis  is  kept  an 
old  Churchwarden’s  book  going  back  to  1540,  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  accouat  of  the  Forest  Common,  some  old  regis¬ 
ters,  etc.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1300,  the  aisles  also  date 
from  the  14th  century,  and  the  beautiful  lancet  windows  at 
the  west  end  are  the  original  ones.  About  1450  the  cleres¬ 
tory  was  added,  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  raised.  The 
north  transept  dates  from  about  1440,  and  the  Lady  Chapel, 
on  the  south  side,  was  probably  built  soon  afterwards. 
About  this  time  also,  was  built  the  small  chapel  on  t  he  south, 
but  the  south  wall  of  this  was  rebuilt  in  1846.  The  chancel 
arch  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  The  church  possesses  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  chalice,  1571,  another  dated  1576,  and  an  interesting 
mediaeval  paten,  probably  dating  from  1500.  Near  the 
porch  is  a  magnificent  old  yew  tree.  To  the  west  of  the 
Church  stands  a  14th  century  barn,  now  used  as  a  school. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  is  modern,  and  was  built  by  the 
late  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  of  Melksham  House. 

The  Town  Hall  was  built  in  1847. 

The  Neiv  Hall,  built  by  Miss  Fowler,  is  used  for  lectures 
and  meetings. 

Leaving  Melksham  High  Street  at  the  north  end,  our  road 
turns  to  the  right,  left  to  Shaw,  Whitley  and  Atworth. 

14m.,  Shaw  (Station:  Melksham,  G.W.R.).- — Here 
is  the  small  Church  of  Christchurch,  consisting  of  a 
western  tower,  nave,  and  chancel.  It  was  built  in  1838, 
with  the  apse  and  tower  added  in  1900-6. 

4m.  to  the  north  lies  Whitley,  part  of  the  parish  of 
Shaw.  The  name  Is  probably  from  the  A.S.  hwit  = 
white  and  leigh  or  legh,  derived  from  liegan  =to  lie 
down,  and  so,  an  open  space.  Hence  it  means  “  white 
meadow  ”  or  “  wheat  meadow,”  for  wheat  means  the 
“  white  grain.”  Some  £m.  north  of  Whitley  runs  the 
great  post  Roman  road,  the  Wansdyke,  on  its  way 
from  Bristol  to  Chisbury  Camp,  near  Little  Bedwyn 
( see  Route  8),  a  distance  of  88m. 

3m.,  Atworth  (Stations  :  Melksham,  3m.  ;  Corsham, 
3m.  ;  Bradford,  4m.,  G.W.R. ). — The  village  lies  on  the 
London  road  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  name  was 
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Atten-wrthe  or  Atan-wurthe  in  old  documents,  and  in 
the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Atte-worth.  It  may  be  from 
the  A.S.  ata  =oat  and  worth  =  homestead,  or  it  may 
be  the  enclosure  of  Ata,  for  Ata  and  Atta  were  personal 
names. 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
village,  consists  of  a  nave  only  and  was  rebuilt  in  1852. 

The  square  tower  of  an  older  building  stands  alone  at 
the  north  end  of  the  present  Church.  Beyond  lie  t  he 
grounds  and  house  of  Cottles  Park. 

Continuing  along  out  main  road,  we  have  on  our  right, 
the  river  Avon,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  beyond 
again  the  wooded  hills  of  Spye  Park  and  the  tower  of 
Bromham  Church  ( see  Route  10). 

A  mile  brings  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Beanacre,  with  its  little  21m 
modern  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  on  our  left.  Going  on,  we 
see  the  high  woods  of  Bowden  Hill,  the  grounds  of  Bowden 
Park,  and  the  small  new  Church  of  St.  Anne,  standing  away 
on  our  right.  So  we  come  to  the  famous  village  of 

Lacock  (Stations  :  Melksham,  3m.  ;  Chippenham,  4m.,  23m 
G.W.R.). — This  beautiful  spot,  lying  amidst  the  water 
meadows  of  the  Avon,  is  a  place  in  which  to  linger.  Here 
is  a  glorious  old  abbey,  an  interesting  Church,  and  all  round 
are  beautiful  old  houses. 

The  Abbey  (admission,  Is.,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
afternoons). — In  Norman  times  the  Manor  belonged  to  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  it  was  Ela,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl, 
who  founded  the  Abbey  for  Augustinian  nuns,  in  1232. 

The  building  was  finished  in  1238,  and  then  Ela  herself  took 
the  veil,  and  became  the  first  Abbess.  She  died  in  1261, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  community  was  suppressed,  and  in  1540  Henry  VIII. 
granted  the  property  to  Sir  William  Sharington.  He  con¬ 
verted  the  convent  into  a  manor  house,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  Church.  The  foundations  alone  remain,  and 
are  150  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide.  A  Lady  Chapel  was  added 
in  1315.  Sir  William  Sharington’s  daughter,  Olivia,  married 
John  Talbot,  of  Salwarpe,  Worcestershire,  and  the  family 
of  Talbot  hold  the  estate  to  this  day. 

From  the  village  street,  we  pass  through  the  great  gates, 
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and  have  first  before  us,  the  outer  Court.  Here  were 
various  outbuildings,  and  on  the  west  side  now  stands  the 
front  hall,  which  was  added  in  1754.  To  the  south  is  the 
site  of  the  Church,  and  from  here  we  may  enter  the  beautiful 
15th-century  cloisters,  with  their  fine  vaulted  roofs  and 
bosses.  On  the  south  side  are  two  bays  of  earlier  work, 
1450-1470,  and  an  old  door  which  led  to  the  nuns  choir. 
On  the  east  side  a  13th-century  doorway  leads  to  the 
dormitory,  and  here  are  two -light  13th-century  windows. 
Also  on  the  east  side  is  the  west  front  of  the  old  Chapter 
House,  with  its  13th-century  entrance  arch  and  windows. 
It  was  used  as  a  living  room  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Sliarington, 
and  there  are  traces  of  a  fireplace  of  his  date.  Beyond  stood 
the  Sacristy,  on  a  row  of  beautifully  moulded  central  pillars, 
which  divided  it  into  two  aisles.  On  the  north  side  was  the 
refectory  and  above  was  the  dormitory,  both  of  which  were 
divided  into  smaller  rooms  by  Sir  W.  Sharington.  He  also 
added  a  long  stone  gallery  wliich  contains  a  fine  16th-century 
chimney  piece,  and  some  oak  chairs  of  the  same  date.  To 
the  south  is  the  library  to  which  Sir  W.  Sharington  added 
an  octagonal  tower.  It  contains  three  rooms  with  fine 
vaulted  ceilings,  and  here  is  preserved  a  charter  of  Henry 
lll.’s.  The  house  of  the  Abbess  was  to  the  west,  and  here 
is  now  the  18th-century  hall.  The  Abbey  possesses  pictures 
by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  etc.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  here  in 
1574.  In  the  Civil  War,  the  Abbey  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1645. 

West  of  the  Abbey  lies  the  Church  of  St.  Cyriac’s,  which 
consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower  with  spire  and 
pinnacles,  west  porch, nave,  aisle  and  transepts,  and  chancel. 
It  is  thought  that  a  Norman  building  once  stood  here,  but 
the  present  church  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century,  with 
later  spire.  The  fine  west  porch  is  of  the  16th  century, 
while  the  nave  and  aisle  are  15th  century.  The  north 
transept  is  14th  century,  and  probably  the  south  transept 
and  chancel  were  originally  of  that  date,  but  were  rebuilt. 
In  the  south  transept  is  a  brass  to  Robert  Barnard ,  his 
wife  and  18  children,  dated  1501.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel 
is  a  14th  century  chantry  chapel,  containing  beautiful 
carved  arches,  fine  pendant  groining,  and  ribs  made  rich 
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with  carved  foliage.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  W.  Sharington, 
d.  1566.  The  church  possesses  a  15th  century  covered  cup, 
a  small  bowl  dated  1583,  a  paten  dated  1637,  and  a  flagon 
dated  1701.  The  old  house,  west  of  the  Church,  contains 
the  remains  of  a  14th-century  hall.  The  Old  Angel  Inn, 
now  a  private  dwelling  house,  is  15tli  century.  Before  the 
school  house  stands  an  old  village  cross.  The  George  Inn 
contains  an  interesting  turn-spit  wheel,  still  in  working 
order. 

East  of  Lacock  Abbey  near  the  river  Avon  stands  Bewlcey 
Court,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  county,  and  dating 
from  the  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  hall  and  a  room  to 
the  west,  and  has  two  stories  above.  In  the  15tli  century 
the  south  front  was  rebuilt.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  house  was  sold  by  the  Darrell  family  (see 
Ramsbury  and  Littlecote,  Route  17)  to  Sir  William 
Sharington  (see  Lacock  above).  Later  it  passed  to  the 
Baynard  family,  and  then  through  marriage  to  the  Montagus. 

So  we  leave  this  village  of  old  houses,  and  climb  a  short 
hill.  At  the  top  (S.P.),  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the 
Lacock  Motor  Halt,  )m.,  and  Corsham,  2|m.  (see  Route  16). 
Another  Jm.  takes  us  through  the  hamlet  of  Noiton,  and 
on  our  right  are  the  park  and  grounds  of  Lackham  House. 
We  continue  our  main  road  for  another  3m.  and  thus 
reach 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  main  branch,  Wilts  Somerset, 
and  Weymouth  section  (branch  motor  to  Caine). 

Hotels. — Angel  (garage)  ;  Bear,  Market  Place. 

(For  history  and  description  sec  Route  10.) 
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Route  12.— DEVIZES— WESTBURY  TO  WAR¬ 
MINSTER  OR  TROWBRIDGE. 


By  road,  Devizes-Westbury,  14A  miles. 

Westbury- Warminster,  4  miles. 

Westbury-Trowbridge,  5  miles. 

By  rail,  G.W.R.,  Stations  :  Devizes,  Lavington,  Edington, 
Westbury,  Warminster,  Trowbridge. 

Leaving  Devizes  we  go  south  through  Potlerne,  2m.,  2m. 
West  Lavington,  5m.  (for  description  of  both  see  Route  2),  5m. 
and  at  a  cross-roads  in  the  centre  of  West  Lavington  turn 
right-handed,  breaking  new  ground.  Another  £m.  brings 
us  to, 

Little  Cheverell  (Station  :  Lavington,  lm.,  G.W.R.).  In  6m. 
the  D.B.  this  was  Chevrel,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Cheyverel 
Parva.  The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  A.S.  chevril  = 
a  plant  of  the  wort  species,  or  have  its  origin  in  the  French 
word  chevreuil  =roebuck.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  our 
left,  was  rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1850, 
but  some  parts  of  the  old  building  have  been  preserved  in 
the  nave,  these  are  the  bowl  of  the  font,  both  inner  and 
outer  doors  of  the  porch,  the  chancel  arch  and  the  priests’ 
door,  which  all  date  from  the  14th  century.  The  tower 
dates  from  the  15th  century.  Over  the  west  window  is  an 
unusual  corbel  carved  with  oak-leaves.  The  Church 
possesses  a  chalice  and  paten  cover,  dated  1661.  The  old 
Manor  House  still  preserves  a  court-house  and  cells. 

At  the  Rectory,  Hannah  More  wrote  “The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain.”  The  hero  of  her  book  is  buried  at  West 
Lavington,  £m.  away  (see  Route  2),  an  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  recounting  the  fact.  To  the  south  of  Little 
Cheverell  rise  high  downlands,  with  Strawberry  Hill,  500  ft.. 

Fore  Hill,  591  ft.,  and  Great  Cheverell,  575  ft.  running  east 
to  west. 

A  road  north-west  of  this  village  leads  in  |m.  to,  6 Am. 

Great  Cheverell  (Station  :  Lavington,  l  Am.,  G.W.R.). 

• — Here  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  north  transept,  and 
chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  with  their  lancet 
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windows,  are  of  that  date,  as  is  also  the  recessed  tomb, 
or  Easter  Sepulchre,  in  the  north  wall.  The  remainder 
of  the  church  dates  from  about  1460.  The  fine  old 
south  door  is  one  of  few  studded  doors,  and  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  chancel  is  a  15th-century  piscina.  In 
the  Townsend  Chapel  is  a  marble  monument  to  James 
Townsend,  died  1750,  and  his  wife.  In  the  nave  is  a 
tablet  to  Sir  James  Stonehouse,  the  “  Mr.  Johnson  ” 
in  Hannah  More’s  book,  “  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain  ”  (see  Little  Cheverell  above,  and  West  Lavington, 
Route  2.)  He  was  a  doctor  of  Physick,  and  rector 
here  for  16  years,  dying  in  1795.  An  annual  flower 
show  is  held  here  for  this  and  neighbouring  villages. 

A  road  south  of  the  church  leads  us  back  to  our 
7m.  main  road,  £m. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  soon  enter  the  grounds  of 
Erlestoke  Park,  a  beautiful  deer  park,  in  which  stands  the 
fine  manor  house,  built  in  1788,  by  Joshua  Smith,  M.P.  for 
Devizes.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  property  belonged 
to  the  De  Mandevilles,  then  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
Enle  family,  but  was  apparently  restored  to  the  De  Mande¬ 
villes  by  Henry  III.  Of  the  ancient  mansion  and  church 
nothing  now  remains.  The  present  church,  on  our  right  as 
the  road  leaves  the  park,  was  built  in  1880  by  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A. 

81m.  Passing  through  Erlestoke  village  we  come,  in  £m.,  to 
cross-roads,  the  right-hand  turn  takes  us  in  a  few  yards  to 
the  little  ■village  of, 

East  Coulston  (Station  :  Edington,  2£m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  was  Covelstone  in  the  D.B..  and  Coulestone  in  the 
N.V.,of  1316,  and  is  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  one 
Coolie,  a  Wiltshire  landowner  before  the  days  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas-il-Becket  stands  on 
our  left,  and  consists  of  a  western  bell-turret,  nave,  and 
chancel  with  north  chapel.  Of  the  original  Norman  building 
nothing  remains,  save  a  Norman  doorway,  with  tympanum 
above,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  north  wall  is  a 
15th-century  doorway  and  stoup.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt 
in  1860,  but  a  14th-century  piscina  remains.  The  chape, 
dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  possesses  a  coeval  piscina 
West  Coulston  is  a  tithing  west  of  East  Coulston. 
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Leaving  East  Coulston,  we  pass  through  the  tithing  of 
Tinhead,  and  so  come,  in  another  2m.,  to, 

Edington  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  village,  with  10] m. 
its  beautiful  church  and  its  charming  Monastery  Tea 
Gardens,  is  a  popular  Wiltshire  holiday  resort,  and  is  a 
place  in  which  to  tarry.  The  noble  Church  of  St.  Mary, 

St.  Katherine,  and  All  Saints,  is  a  cruciform  building, 
consisting  of  an  embattled  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried 
nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  and  is  considered 
the  best  example  of  a  14th-century  monastic  church  in  the 
country.  The  builder  was  one  William  of  “  Edingdon,” 
bom  about  1300,  Bishop  of  Winchester  1345,  and  Chancellor 
of  England  1357. 

Mention  is  made  in  an  old  deed  of  his  father,  Roger,  of 
his  mother,  Avise,  and  of  his  brother,  John,  but  no  surname 
is  forthcoming,  and  it  was  then  quite  usual  to  be  named 
after  your  birthplace.  William  died  in  1366,  and  lies 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1351  he  had  formed  at 
Edingdon  a  small  college  of  secular  priests,  and  later  he 
decided  to  turn  this  into  a  monastery,  with  a  monastic 
church  attached,  the  one  we  see  here  to-day.  With  the 
advice  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  now  selected  Friars  called 
Bonliommes  for  his  monastery,  all  but  one  (the  Warden) 
of  the  secular  college  accepted  the  monastic  vow.  The 
title  of  Warden  was  drdpped,  and  that  of  “  Rector  ”  sub¬ 
stituted,  the  first — John  of  Ailesbury — coming  from  the 
House  of  Bonhommes,  at  Uxbridge,  in  Bucks.  This  was  hi 
1358.  In  1352  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  the 
site  of  a  Norman  building,  and  in  1361  it  received  its 
dedication.  So  all  was  built  within  nine  years,  save  the 
south  porch,  which  is  about  40  years  later,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  the  upper  stage  of  this  porch, 
which,  he  considers,  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The 
church  was  ably  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ponting, 

F.S.A.,  in  1887-91,  at  a  cost  of  over  £6,000.  Above  the  nave, 
the  clerestory  windows  contain  14th-century  glass,  repre¬ 
senting  St.  William  of  Ebor,  St.  Cutlibert,  St.  Christopher, 

St.  Audon  and  St.  Ledger,  and  some  glass  in  the  aisles  is 
of  the  same  date.  Under  the  south  nave  arcade  stands  the 
chantry  and  tomb  of  Sir  Ralph  Cheny,  d.  1 401,  who  married 
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Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pavely  of  Brook  House,  North 
Bradley  ( see  West  bury  to  Trowbridge,  below).  The  plaster 
panels  of  the  ceiling,  the  pulpit,  and  the  font-cover  date 
from  the  17th  century.  The  paintings  on  the  new  screen 
are  by  Miss  E.  Warre,  and  represent,  from  north  to  south, 
the  Black  Prince,  John  of  Ailesbury,  St.  Mary-the- Virgin, 
St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria,  St.  Stephen,  St.  John-the- 
Evangelist,  William  of  Wykeham  (who  helped  in  the 
building  of  the  church)  and  William  of  EdingdoD.  In  the 
south  transept  is  the  canopied  tomb  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
thought  to  be  Thomas  of  Beckington,  from  the  initials 
“  T.B.”  and  the  rebus,  a  “  beck  ”  or  “  bough  ”  growing 
out  of  a  “  tun  ”  or  barrel  ;  or  John  of  Baynton,  in  which 
case  the  initials  are  “  J.B.”  and  the  rebus,  a  sprig  of  “  bay  ” 
in  “  tun.”  The  north  transept  was  probably  a  Lady 
Chapel,  and  the  niche  on  the  east  wall  may  have  held  a 
figure  of  Our  Lady  and  the  stars,  the  blue  colouring  and 
outline  of  a  lily  go  to  prove  it.  The  east  window  of 
14th-century  glass  represents  the  Crucifixion.  The  ceiling 
is  Jacobean,  but  may  be  a  copy  of  the  original. 

The  chancel  screen  dates  from  the  15th  century.  On 
the  south  and  north  walls  of  the  chancel  are  eight  elaborate 
niches,  the  headless  figures  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mark 
remain.  The  south  door  led  into  a  long,  narrow"  chamber, 
the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  The  north  door  covers  a 
recess  or  blocked  up  doonvay.  The  ceiling  dates  from 
the  18th  century.  On  the  south  side  is  a  marble  and  ala¬ 
baster  monument  to  Sir  Edward  LewTis  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Anne  Beauchamp,  with  their  kneeling  children,  it  dates 
from  the  17th  century.  Originally  it  was  placed  in  the 
Sanctuary,  and  covered  the  sedilia  and  piscina.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  modem  monument  to  Sir  Simon  Taylor, 
by  Chantrey.  There  are  eleven  Consecration  crosses  on 
the  chancel  walls.  The  Belfry  contains  six  bells,  the  oldest 
dating  from  1640.  On  the  outside  of  the  north  transept  are 
four  niches,  probably  garden  seats  added  when  the  monastic 
buildings  were  bought  by  Sir  William  Paulet,  in  1550. 
There  are  eleven  Consecration  crosses  on  the  exterior  of  the 
church.  South-west  of  the  south  porch  is  an  ancient  altar- 
tomb  called  the  Dole  Stone. 

The  Churchyard  cross  was  set  up  in  1891,  on  an  old  base. 
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The  domestic  buildings  of  the  Monastery  stood  to  the 
north  of  the  church.  It  continued  to  house  the  Bonhommes 
from  the  14th  century  till  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  then  from  1534  to  1541  it  was 
held  by  the  Crown,  when  the  property  was  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  afterwards  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley. 

In  1549  he  was  beheaded,  and  later  the  Crown  sold  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  Sir  William  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester.  The 
monastery  buildings  were  pulled  down  sometime  before 
1579,  and  Edington  passed  through  the  hands  of  six  dukes 
in  the  next  214  years. 

In  1784  it  became  the  property  of  Joshua  Smith,  in  1820 
it  passed  to  the  Taylor  family,  and  in  1910,  the  late  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  bought  the  rectorial  tithes  and  the  advowson 
of  the  benefice,  while  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Bratton,  bought  the 
Monastery  Gardens.  In  1919  the  advowson  was  transferred 
from  Mrs.  Wordsworth  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Near 
by  Edington,  William  Ayscougli,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
stoned  to  death  during  Jack  Cade’s  rebellion  in  1450.  In 
the  D.B.  this  village  was  called  Ethandune,  and  in  the 
N.V.,  of  1310,  Edyngton,  and  was  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
the  Saxon  tribe  of  Edings.  It  is  said  that  by  King  Alfred 
it  was  left  to  his  queen,  and  that  in  968  King  Edgar  granted 
it  to  Romsey  Abbey,  and  it  was  still  in  possession  of  that 
Abbey  in  1341.  The  battle  between  King  Alfred  and  the 
Saxons,  called  Ethandune,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
fought  here,  but  the  actual  site  is  uncertain. 

Leaving  Edington  we  come  in  1  m.  to 

Bratton  (Station:  Edington,  l£m.,  G.W.R.). — The  11 

village  lies  close  under  the  high  downland.  The  Church 
of  St.  James  to  the  south  is  reached  by  stone  steps.  It 
is  a  cruciform  building  with  a  central  four-staged  tower, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  all 
dating  from  the  15th  century,  save  the  chancel,  which  was 
rebuilt  some  70  years  ago,  in  poor  architectural  design. 

It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  building, 
and  the  east  walls  of  both  transepts  are  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  rest  of  the  present  Church,  and  so,  doubtless,  are 
part  of  the  first  building.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  piscina, 
on  the  east  wall,  showing  where  an  altar  originally  stood. 
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In  the  north  transept  are  four  recesses  for  statues  and 
they  doubtless  formed  the  reredos  of  another  altar.  The 
bowl  of  the  font  is  late  Norman,  and  has  a  fine  specimen  of 
herring-bone  chasing  round  the  upper  edge.  The  lantern 
tower  is  a  special  featuie  of  the  Church,  with  fine  vaulting 
over  the  north  and  south  lights.  The  corbels  supporting 
this  appear  to  represent  two  kings  and  two  bishops.  Out¬ 
side,  the  gargoyles,  and  the  old  sundial,  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  tower,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Bratton  House  is  a  erood 
specimen  of  Georgian  domestic  architecture.  The  village 
also  contains  some  interesting  old  half-timbered  houses, 
notably  the  old  Court  House  in  the  Lower  Road.  The 
family  of  Whitaker,  representatives  of  which  at  present 
occupy  the  Manor  House,  on  the  right,  as  we  leave  the  village, 
has  lived  in  this  parish  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Continuing  our  road  we  soon  have  on  our  left  Bratton 
Castle,  600  ft.,  where  is  a  camp  of  23  acres,  enclosed  by 
ramparts,  35  ft.  high  in  some  parts.  On  the  side  of  the  hill 
is  cut  Wiltshire’s  most  famous  White  Horse.  It  measures 
180  ft.  in  length  and  is  107  ft.  high.  The  original  is  supposed 
to  have  been  cut  to  commemorate  King  Alfred’s  victory 
over  Guthrum  in  878  A.D.,  but  the  present  horse  was  recut 
in  more  recent  times.  Guthrum  is  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
treated  here  after  the  battle  of  Ethandune,and  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Alfred  together  with  his  Danish  followers. 
Another  1 4m.  brings  us  to 

WESTBURY. 

14 £m.  Station. — Junction  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotel. — Lopes  Arms,  Market  Place. 

Post  Office. — Edward  Street.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
open  8 — 8  ;  Sundays,  8.30—10  a.m.  Deliveries,  7,  10.20, 
6.10  ;  Sundays,  7  a.m.  Last  despatch,  8.25,  Sundays  and 
week-days. 

Places  of  Worship. — Church  of  All  Saints  ;  two 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Chapels. 

Distances. — -London,  101  Jin.  ;  Salisbury,  26m.  ;  De¬ 
vizes,  1 4  £m.  ;  Bradford-on- Avon,  8m.  ;  Trowbridge,  5m.  ; 
Warminster,  4m. 

Population  (1911).— 3,433. 

Early  Closing,  Wednesday. 
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Sheep  Fair,  1st  Tuesday  in  September. 

There  is  a  small  woollen  coatings  industry,  iron,  brick 
and  tile  works. 

Westbury  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  was  a  place 
of  early  habitation  and  on  the  downs  around  are  many 
tumuli,  while  the  ancient  earthwork,  Bratton  Castle,  and 
the  famous  White  Horse,  originally  cut  by  King  Alfred  in 
878  a.d.,  lie  only  some  mile  from  the  town  (see  above). 
Later  the  Romans  were  here,  and  two  of  their  cinerary 
urns  were  found  during  excavations  at  the  iron  works, 
together  with  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  These 
arc:  now  in  the  Devizes  Museum.  In  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  Westbury  belonged  to  the  Crown,  but  with  the 
coining  of  the  Normans,  the  property  became  divided 
between  monasteries  and  laity.  Brook,  part  of  the  present 
parish,  was  the  property  of  the  Pavely  family  for  250  years 
The  last  male  Pavely  died  in  1361,  and  the  estate  was 
divided  between  his  co-heiresses,  Joan  and  Alice.  One 
married  Sir  William  Willoughby,  who  was  made  a  baron 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  added  de  Broke  to  his  name.  This 
title  has  since  been  revived  by  the  Verney  family,  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  female  line.  The  second  heiress  married 
Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  it  is  said  Brook  House 
was  sold  to  the  Hungerfords  by  the  Blount  family.  Penleigli, 
another  part  of  the  parish,  belonged,  in  ancient  times,  to 
the  family  of  Fitzwarren,  and  one  of  the  family  was  a  knight 
of  the  Shire  in  1300.  The  town  was  incorporated  by 
Henry  V.,  and  the  corporation  only  abolished  in  1886. 
Westbury  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  from 
1446  till  1885. 

The  Church  of  All  Sauils  consists  ot  an  embattled  central 
tower,  south  and  west  porches,  clerestoried  nave,  with 
aisles  and  north  chapel,  transept,  and  chancel  with  north 
and  south  chapels.  The  present  building  dates  from  about 
1430,  but  a  Norman  Church  once  stood  here,  as  Is  shown 
by  the  narrow  aisles,  which  are  doubtless  built  on  the 
original  foundations.  The  clerestory  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  chapel,  north  of  the  nave,  dates 
from  the  16th  century.  In  the  south  transept  is  a  piscina, 
a  recessed  tomb,  coeval  with  the  building,  and  a  monument 
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to  Sir  James  Ley,  d.  1629,  wlio  was  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  and  created  Earl  of  Marlborough.  The  south 
chapel  of  the  chancel  was  built  by  the  Willoughbys,  of 
Brook  House  ( see  above).  The  north  chapel  was  built 
by  the  Maudits.  The  Church  once  possessed  an  Elizabethan 
silver-guilt  cup  and  cover,  dated  1585,  on  which  is  engraved 
“  Given  to  the  Church  of  Westbury  by  Colonel  Wancklen, 
and  Mary,  Countess  of  Malbrow,”  in  1671.  This  Countess 
was  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  whose  monu¬ 
ment  is  in  the  south  transept,  and  she  married  Colonel 
Wancklen  in  1647.  In  1845  this  priceless  possession  was 
sold  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  so  that  they  might 
do  repairs  to  the  Church.  In  1918  it  was  sold  at  Christie’s 
for  £966. 

The  Market  House,  now  used  as  a  Town  Hall,  was  built 
by  Sir  Manasseli  lopes  in  1815. 

The  Laverton  Institute,  Bratton  Road,  was  built  by 
Abraham  Laverton,  M.P.,  in  1872. 

Westbury  Leigh,  lm.  south,  is  a  hamlet,  with  the  modem 
Church  of  the  Holy  Saviour  built  in  1880  :  a  tower  was 
added  later.  Here  are  some  charming  old  houses,  and  a 
moated  site  called  Palace  Garden,  where  the  Saxon  Kings 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  palace.  Through  the  hamlet 
runs  Old  Ditch,  an  ancient  British  road. 

West  from  Westbury  Leigh  a  road  runs  under  the 
G.W.R.  line  to, 

lm.,  Dilton  Marsh  (Station  :  Westbury,  2m.,  G.W.R. ). — 
Here  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  fine  modern 
building  in  Norman  style,  erected  in  1844. 

Dilton  is  probably  “  ditch-town  ”  and  called  so  from  its 
near  neighbourhood  to  the  Old  Ditch.  In  many  of  the  old 
cottages  are  broad  windows,  which  bear  witness  to  the 
days  when  every  cottage  had  its  loom,  and  when  home¬ 
weaving  was  a  flourishing  industry  in  these  parts. 

Chalcot  House,  south  of  the  village,  is  a  large  red  brick 
building  standing  in  some  250  acres  of  park  land. 

WESTBURY  TO  WARMINSTER.  4m. 

Leaving  Westbury,  our  road  goes  south,  and,  after 
§ m.  passing  the  hamlet  Chalford,  we  reach  a  road  right,  leading  to 
lm.,  Dilton  (Station  :  Westbury,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 
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Here,  close  against  the  railway-line,  stands  the  little  old 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s  (now  closed).  It  consists  of  an 
octagonal  bell-cot,  south  porch,  nave,  north  aisle,  and 
chancel.  It  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  porch  re¬ 
mains  untouched,  save  that  a  figure  no  longer  stands  in 
the  niche  above  the  door.  The  east  window  and  the 
vestry  were  added  in  the  18th  century.  Several  of  the 
old  benches  in  the  church  date  from  the  15th  century, 
as  does  the  font,  though  it  stands  on  a  new  stem.  A 
portion  of  the  rood-screen  and  some  15th-century 
benches  can  be  seen  as  parts  of  the  18th-century  high 
pews.  There  is  a  three-decker  pulpit  and  minstrels’ 
gallery. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  downs  rising  to  600  ft.  keep 
us  company  on  our  left,  and  so  we  come  to, 

Upton  Scudamore  (Station  :  Warminster,  2m.,  C.W.R.).  2m. 
— The  main  part  of  the  village  lies  to  our  right,  where  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary- the- Virgin.  It  consists  of  an 

embattled  western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  north 
aisle,  and  chancel.  The  family  of  Scudamore  held  lands 
here  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  it  was  they  who  rebuilt  the  present  church  in  the 
13th  century.  It  replaced  a  Saxon  building,  and  the  font 
probably  dates  from  those  early  times,  while  the  fine  north 
porch  is  work  of  the  12th  century.  In  the  north  aisle  are 
two  mutilated  effigies  of  the  Scudamore  family  (Escu 
d’ Amour).  At  Biss,  (m.  north,  are  the  sources  of  the  stream 
Biss,  which  flows  to  Trowbridge,  7m.,  north. 

Continuing  our  way  we  have  the  Warminster  downs,  on 
which  lie  many  tumuli,  on  our  right,  and  in  a  mile  pass  3m 
Hill  Down,  standing  695  ft.,  on  which  is  an  ancient  camp, 
and  again  tumuli.  Another  mile  and  we  reach, 

WARMINSTER. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels. — Bath  Arms,  Old  Bell,  High  Street ; 
Temperance  Hotel,  Silver  Street. 

For  full  description,  see  Route  3. 

WESTBURY— TROWBRIDGE,  5m. 

By  rail  G.W.R. 
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We  leave  Westbury  going  north,  in  Jin.  we  go  under  a 
lm.  branch  of  the  G.W.R.  line,  and  so  come  to  the  park  sur¬ 
rounding  Heywood  House,  and  in  another  fm.  we  come  to, 
1  im.  Heywood  (Station:  Westbury,  lm.,  G.W.R. ). — Here 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  our  left,  is  a  modem 
building,  erected  by  the  late  H.  G.  G.  Ludlow,  Esq.  The 
name  of  the  village  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  haga  =  a 
hedge  or  fence,  and  wood,  “  the  hedged  or  enclosed  wood.” 
(A  road  north-west  of  the  village  leads  over  the  G.W.R. 
line  to  Haivkeridge  part  of  the  same  parish.)  Our  road 
now  goes  by  the  side  of  Clanger  Wood,  and  then  Picket 
Wood  on  our  right,  with  the  railway  line  on  our  left,  and 
2Jm.  so  we  come  to  cross  roads,  at  Yarnbrook,  a  hamlet,  right  to 
West  Ashton,  left  back  to  Hawkeridgc,  lm.,  north-west 
to  North  Bradley  (see  below). 

Turning  right  we  go  through  woods  and  so  reach 
lm.  West  Ashton  (Station  :  Trowbridge,  2Jm.,  G.W.R.). 

This  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  ash  trees,  and 
all  around  are  the  woods  and  parklands  of  Rood 
Ashton  House  (private),  a  large  mansion,  the  home 
of  the  Long  family,  who  have  lived  in  the  county  for 
many  generations.  The  Church  of  St.  John-the- 
E  van  gel  is  t,  a  modem  building,  stands  within  the  park. 
A  road  north  of  the  village  leads  to  Melksham,  81m. 
(see  Route  11). 

A  road  south  of  the  village  leads  to  Ed'tngton,  4m., 
and  Bratton,  4m.  (see  above). 

A  road  east  leads  to  Steeple  Ashton,  21m.  (see 
Route  11)  (by  a  footpath,  2m.). 

A  road  north-west  leads  to  Trowbridge,  2  Jin. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  cross  the  little  River  Biss, 
go  under  the  G.W.R.  line,  and  so  come  to, 

3m.  North  Bradley  (Station  :  Trowbridge,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  was  Brade-lev  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  and  is  “  the  broad 
leigh  or  meadow  ”  from  A.S.  brad  =  broad,  and  began  = 
to  lie  down  and  so  “  open  space.”  South  of  the  village 
stands  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  which  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles,  north  and  south  chapels,  and  chancel.  The 
tower  dates  from  the  15th  century,  as  does  the  porch,  the 
nave  is  14th  century  work,  with  clerestory  added  in  the 
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15th  century.  The  aisles  were  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century, 
as  was  the  chancel  and  north  chapel.  The  south  chapel 
dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  keeps  its  original  roof. 
From  it  a  panelled  archway  leads  to  the  chancel.  The 
north  chapel,  also  with  its  original  15th-century  roof, 
contains  the  recessed  tomb  of  Elizabeth,  2nd  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Stafford,  died  1446,  mother  of  John  Stafford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1443-52.  On  the  outside  it  has 
separate  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The  15th-century  font 
has  a  fine  octagonal  bowl,  with  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  carved 
upon  it.  In  a  glass  case  in  the  vestry  are  a  14th-century 
pewter  chalice  and  paten,  which  were  found  in  a  priest’s 
grave,  during  church  restoration  in  1863.  In  the  Church  is 
a  monument  to  John  Trenchard,  a  political  writer,  died 
1723,  and  several  monuments  to  the  Long  family. 

A  road  west,  and  then  south,  from  the  village,  l£m. 
(by  footpath,  lrn.),  leads  to  Brook  House,  once  the 
home  of  the  Pavely  family,  and  here  the  present 
stable  and  cowhouses  were  once  the  domestic  offices 
of  a  15th-century  mansion.  West  of  North  Bradley, 
ljm.,  lies  Southwick,  where  is  a  modem  chapel  of  ease, 
and  £m.  north  stands  Southwick  Court  Farm,  an  old 
moated  house,  where  once  lived  John  Stafford,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  1443-52. 

From  Southwick  we  may  go  north  through  the 
tithing,  Upper  Studley,  where  is  the  modern  Church  of 
St.  John,  to  Trowbridge,  2m. 

or  we  may  continue  our  main  road  from  North  Bradley, 
and  passing  through  Lower  Studley  reach,  in  1  |m., 

TROWBRIDGE. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotel. — George,  Fore  Street. 

For  full  description  (see  Route  11). 
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By  road  11  miles.  A  branch  line  of  the  G.W.R.  inns 
from  Swindon  to  Highwoith,  with  intermediate  stations 
at  Stratton,  Stanton,  and  Hannington. 

This  route  is  along  a  first-class  main  road,  and  a  gradual 
rise  gives  us  an  ever  widening  view'  till,  after  climbing  the 
hill  to  Highworth,  we  can  see  great  stretches  of  Berkshire 
to  the  north-east,  Gloucestershire  to  the  north,  and  behind 
us  many  miles  of  Wiltshire.  The  villages  all  along  this 
route  all  have  points  of  interest.  We  come  out  of  Swindon 
by  the  Cricklade  main  road,  and  turn  to  the  l  ight  when  we 
reach  the  County  Ground,  following  by  the  side  of  G.W.R., 
till  a  left-handed  turn  across  the  railway  bridge  (sign-post) 
leads  us  along  half  a  mile  of  small  houses  to  the  main  street  of 

Stratton  St.  Margaret  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.  branch  line).  21m. 
— This  main  street  is  only  known  as  “  The  Street,”  and  is 
part  of  the  great  Roman  road,  the  Ermine  Street,  which 
runs  from  Cirencester  to  Newbury,  and  the  village  derives 
its  name,  Stratton,  from  the  Latin,  strata  =  a  paved  way. 

The  affix,  St.  Margaret,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
dedicatory  Saint  of  the  church,  but  perhaps  was  only  at¬ 
tached  to  Stratton  in  1316,  when  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Edward  I.,  held  the  land  in  her  dowry. 

The  old  stone  Church  to  our  right,  consists  of  a  15th 
century  western  tower,  holding  six  bells,  a  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  A  north 
door,  now  closed,  is  Norman.  The  south  porch  dates  from 
the  15th  century  and  carries  its  original  roof.  The  nave 
of  four  bays  and  both  aisles  are  all  13th  century.  The 
arcades  are  particularly  graceful,  with  slight  columns  bearing 
moulded  capitals,  and  each  having  a  differently  cut  base. 

The  chancel  arch  is  modem,  and  has  been  recently  raised. 

The  nave  roof  and  clerestory  are  the  work  of  the  16tli 
century.  Both  to  left  and  right  of  the  chancel  arch  are 
squints,  that  on  the  south  side  is  modern. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  the  Hedges  family,  and 
above  is  a  monument,  dated  1645,  to  William  Lacy,  alias 
Hedges,  of  Kingsdown  (a  hamlet  ljm.  north).  Also  on  the 
north  aisle  is  an  alabaster  monument  to  Catherine  Hedges, 
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d.  1649,  and  a  brass  of  the  same  date  to  Catherine  Wakeman, 
of  Nythe.  The  Church  Register,  dating  from  1608,  con¬ 
tains  the  notice  of  the  Institution  of  Christopher  Sole  as 
Vicar,  1634,  a  receipt  for  the  Custody  of  the  Register  by 
the  Secular  Registrar,  put  in  by  the  Puritans  when  Sole 
was  turned  out,  and  his  receipt  for  its  return  when  he  came 
back  again  as  Vicar  at  the  Restoration.  There  is  also  a 
Brief  for  the  Fire  of  London,  which  is  rare,  and  one  for  the 
great  Plague.  In  the  churchyard,  torn  from  its  original 
position,  and  now  against  the  north  wall,  is  the  tombstone 
of  a  Kemble,  who  boasted  that  he  was  neither  priest  nor 
layman,  but  both,  being  a  layman  placed  here  by  the 
Puritans.  Sir  Thomas  Hedges  left  a  pension,  about  £20  per 
annum,  for  the  Vicars’  widows,  and  the  widow  of  Chris¬ 
to  jiher  Sole,  d.  1695,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  woman 
who  has  benefitted,  for  no  Vicar  has  since  died  while  of 
the  parish.  Close  to  the  church  stands  the  Elizabethan 
Priory  Farm,  with  an  old  Tytlie  Bam  behind  it,  and  Priory 
House,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  old  Vicarage. 

Away  from  our  main  road  down  “  The  Street,” 
then  to  the  left,  and  then  over  the  G.W.R.  bridge,  to 
the  left  again,  lies  South  Marston,  2m.  (by  the  footpath 
from  Stratton  Church,  lm.). 

South  Marston  (Stations:  Stratton,  2£m.,  Shriven- 
ham,  3m.,  Swindon,  3£m.,  G.W.R.)  Is  a  little  scattered 
village  on  the  Berkshire  border  of  the  county,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  A.S.  tun  =  enclosure  and  mare, 
mere  =lake  or  boundary,  and  so  coming  to  meaning 
“  the  enclosure  by  the  marshland  or  boundary.”  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  but  many  traces  of  a  former  Norman  building 
remain.  Both  the  north  door,  now  closed,  and  the  inner 
door  of  the  south  porch  are  Norman,  as  is  also  the  font. 
On  a  buttress  of  the  tower  is  incised  the  date  1190.  The 
church  consists  of  a  pinnacled  western  tower,  south 
porch,  nave,  south  transept,  and  chancel.  The  whole 
building  was  recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 
The  register  dates  from  1539.  In  the  village  lives 
Alfred  Williams,  the  workman  poet,  author  of  “  Songs  ” 
and  “  Songs  in  Wiltshire.”  Though  occupied  as  a 
hammerman  in  the  G.W.R.  works  at  Swindon,  he 
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has  managed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

At  Rowborough,  lm.  south,  was  a  Roman  settlement. 

Continuing  our  main  way,  we  re  pass  Stratton  Church, 
and  leaving  “  the  Street  ”  on  our  left,  take  the  right-hand 
turn  (sign-post)  out  of  the  village  on  a  gently  ascending  road. 

A  road  to  the  left  (sign-post)  leads  to  Upper  Stratton,  4m 
Kingsdown,  and  so  back  to  Swindo'n  New  Town,  3fm. 

Here  a  turn  to  the  left  (footpath  right  leads  to  south  4£m 
Marston,  lm.)  takes  us  by  the  side  of  Stanton  House  park 
to  the  little  village  of, 

Stanton  Fitzwarrcn  (Station  on  G.W.R.  branch  line). — 

An  ancient  village  deriving  its  name  from  the  A.S.  stan  = 
a  stone  and  tun  =an  enclosure,  probably  in  reference  to 
some  old  boundary  stone.  The  affix  is  derived  from  one, 
Fulco  Fitzwaryn,  who  held  lands  here  in  1299.  The  village 
has  also  been  known  as  Stanton  Fitzherbert,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  was  the  property  of  the  Fitzherbert 
family. 

Stanton  House  is  a  large  stone  building,  standing  in  some 
50  acres  of  park-land  in  which  lies  a  lake  1 1  acres  in  extent. 

Surrounded  by  woodland  trees,  and  within  the  park, 
stands  the  little  old  Church  of  St.  Leonard.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a  beautifully  proportioned  Churchyard  cross, 
erected  in  1916  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  fallen  in  the  great 
War.  It  is  for  the  most  part  modelled  from  the  old  cross 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Cricklade  ( see  Route  14),  and  the  head  bears 
sculptured  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  St.  Michael,  St.  George 
and  St.  Alban.  The  church  dates  from  the  12th  century, 
and  consists  of  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles,  south 
porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The  tower  was  built  in  the 
17th  century,  and  an  incised  stone  at  the  base  bears  the 
inscription  :  “  Thomas  Thorpe  (or  Thoche)  laid  this  stone 
Jany.  7,  1631.”  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  are  modem. 

The  south  porch  wTas  added  in  1897,  to  commemorate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  nave,  which  was 
lengthened  in  1892,  has  both  a  north  and  south  Norman 
doorway.  The  south  doorway  was  ruthlessly  removed  in 
1865,  but  has  now  been  reinstated  as  far  as  is  possible. 

Over  each  doorway  is  a  tympanum.  The  chancel  arch 
is  Norman,  carved  with  star  moulding,  and  beam  several 
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consecration  crosses.  This  arch  was  raised  some  4  ft.  in 
1812  to  make  room  for  a  family  pew.  To  the  left  of  the 
arch  is  a  piscina  with  the  remains  of  a  fresco  above  it, 
probably  depicting  St.  Leonard,  and  to  the  right  of  the  arch 
is  another  piscina.  The  font  dates  from  about  1170,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  bowrl  is  bucket¬ 
shaped,  divided  by  shafts  with  scalloped  capitals,  into 
ten  compartments  filled  with  figures  in  half  relief,  eight 
of  these  tell  of  the  triumph  of  the  virtues  over  the  opposing 
vices.  The  circular  base  is  modem.  Near  the  foot  is 
placed  the  bowl  of  a  fine  piscina,  or  mortar,  which  came 
from  near  Cirencester.  The  ancient  stoup,  or  mortar, 
built  into  the  wall  near  the  south  door  was  discovered  in 
the  foundations  of  a  cottage  at  Hannington  (included  in 
this  Route).  The  chancel  was  lengthened  in  the  14th 
century,  and  the  Norman  apse  was  then  destroyed.  To 
the  south  of  the  altar  is  a  very  fine  Norman  piscina.  On 
the  chancel  floor  are  four  copper  plates  over  the  graves 
of  Robert  Hippisley  d.  1691,  Thomas  Hippisley  d.  1706, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hotchkys  d.  1683,  and  John  Hotchkys 
d.  169f.  In  the  vestry  is  the  15th-century  stem  of  a  font 
once  at  Hannington.  The  Church  contains  much  fine 
modern  carving,  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  present 
rector.  In  particular  should  be  noted  the  beautiful 
sanctuary  screen,  with  which  is  combined  the  altar  rail, 
the  panelling  in  the  chancel,  and  the  carving  on  the  pew 
barks,  near  both  the  north  doorway  and  the  old  south 
doorway.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  cover  dated 
1698. 

We  now  return  to  our  main  road,  which  again  slowly 
ascends.  Some  £m.  further,  a  road  to  the  left  leads  1 1m.  to 
Sevenhampton  (Station  :  Highworth,  Hm.,  G.W.R., 
branch  line). — The  name  is  from  the  A.S.  Seofen — ham 
— tun  =the  enclosure  of  the  seven  farms.  It  is  a  little 
village  of  well-thatched  cottages,  and  has  a  small 
modern  church  built  in  1863.  An  avenue  of  old  elm 
trees,  lm.  in  length,  leads  to  Warneford  Place,  a  fine 
old  house  dating  from  1566,  with  wings  added  in  1734, 
but  much  rebuilt  in  1900.  For  many  generations  it 
belonged  to  the  Warneford  family,  whose  chapel,  with 
many  memorials,  we  shall  see  at  Highworth. 
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A  road  through  the  village  joins  the  Highworth- 
Farringdon  main  road,  and  takes  us  round  to  High- 
worth,  ljm.,  or  we  may  retrace  our  steps  and  regain 
our  main  road.  From  it  we  now  get  a  wide  view  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  on  our  right.  A  road  to  the  left 
(sign  post)  leads  back  to  South  Marston,  2m. 

We  now  climb  the  steep  hill  to, 

Highworth. — Station  and  terminus :  G.W.R.  branch  6m. 
line. 

Inns. — Saracen’s  Head  Hotel  ;  King  and  Queen  Hotel. 

Market. — Every  4th  Wednesday. 

This  little  town  stands  some  400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
may  well  derive  its  name  from  its  position  ;  though  the 
A.S.  haga=a  hedge  and  worth  =a  farmstead,  would  incline 
us  to  think  that  Highworth  was  “  the  fenced  farm  ”  of 
long  ago,  for  it  is  an  ancient  town  and  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  There  are  two  broad  main  streets, 
Swindon  Street  and  the  High  Street,  in  which  last  are  two 
old  houses  dated  1652  and  1656  respectively.  An  avenue 
of  lime  trees  leads  us  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael.  It  is 
mainly  15th-century  work,  built  on  the  site  of  a  Norman 
Church,  and  consisting  of  a  fine  embattled  western  tower, 
with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave  of  five  bays  with  aisles 
and  transepts,  and  chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels. 
Above  the  inner  doorway  of  the  south  porch,  inside,  is  a 
carved  tympanum  of  Norman  date.  It  was  removed 
from  the  room  over  the  porch  and  finally  placed  in  its 
present  position  in  1904.  In  the  chancel  are  three  15th 
century  “  miserere  ”  seats.  The  north,  or  Wameford 
Chapel,  contains  many  17th  and  18th  century  memorials 
to  the  Wameford  family,  and  here  also  is  preserved  a 
cannon  ball.  It  struck  the  tower,  and  the  hole  remains, 
when  the  Church,  fortified  for  Charles,  was  taken  by  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  in  1645.  These  soldiers  claim  to  have 
taken  “  70  prisoners  and  80  arms  ”  from  within  the  Church. 

In  the  north  transept  is  preserved  an  ancient  helmet 
belonging  to  the  Wameford  family,  and  a  tabard  belonging 
to  the  Batsford  family.  The  Church  possesses  two  very 
old  pieces  of  pre- Reformation  plate,  a  chalice  and  paten, 
loth  silver-gilt.  On  the  base  of  the  chalice  is  engraved 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  a  seated  figure,  cross-legged  and 
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holding  a  palm  branch,  while  around  is  inscribed  “  Ihu  xpe 
fili  dei  vivi  miserere  notis.”  On  the  cup  itself  is  engraved, 
“  Beate  Qui  Audiunt  Verbum  Dei  ut  Custodint  Illud.” 
The  Elizabethan  pulpit  has  alas  been  recut. 

From  Highworth  a  short  detour  may  be  made  to 
Hannington,  2m.  (a  footpath  from  Highworth  Station 
leads  to  Hannington  Church,  lm.),  and  this  old  village 
is  very  well  worth  a  visit.  We  leave  Highworth  by  a 
main  road  running  west  towards  Broad  Blunsdon 
( see  Route  14),  and  at  lm.  (sign  post),  we  turn  right- 
handed,  past  Hannington  Station,  and  so  reach, 

Hannington  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  lm.,  branch 
nne). — It  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  as 
Hannin-done,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  as  Hanyngdon, 
and  may  be  the  dun  or  hill  of  the  Saxon  tribe  of  the 
Hanings.  The  Manor  of  Hannington  was  given  by 
Elfrida,  wife  of  Edward  the  Elder,  to  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Royal 
gift  in  901-25,  and  then  passed  to  a  great  Benedictine 
Abbey,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Saxon 
church  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  building. 
In  1316  the  manor  was  the  property  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster. 

Hannington  Hall ,  the  present  manor  house,  is  a 
fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  built  in  1635,  as  is  recorded 
in  stone  on  the  porch,  by  Raufe  Freeke,  and  the 
property  remains  in  the  Hussey-Freke  family  to  this 
day.  A  lane,  bordered  on  either  side  with  old  elm 
trees,  leads  past  the  Hall  to  the  Church  of  St.  John- 
the-Baptist.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  western 
tower,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel.  The  tower  is 
15th  century,  and  is  supported  by  two  buttresses 
within  the  church.  The  south  doorway  and  the  north 
door,  now  closed,  are  both  late  Norman,  as  are  also 
the  lower  portions  of  the  south  and  north  walls  of 
the  nave.  The  remainder  of  the  nave  dates  from  the 
12th  and  15th  centuries.  The  chancel  is  15th  century, 
and  has  a  good  east  window  of  that  date.  To  the 
south  of  the  altar  is  a  piscina.  To  the  right  of  the 
chancel  arch  lies  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  Knight 
Templar,  c.  1180-90.  From  the  fact  of  his  burial 
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here,  and  of  there  having  existed  a  Preceptory  of 
Knight  Templars  at  Cricklade,  Out.  {see  Route  14), 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  charge  of  this  church  and 
ministered  here.  In  the  tower  are  several  elaborate 
18th  and  19th  century  monuments  to  the  Freke 
family.  At  Hannington  was  born,  in  1638,  Narcissus 
March,  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland. 

Continuing  our  main  road  from  Highworth,  we  now  go 
down  a  steep  hill  into  a  fertile  valley,  along  the  middle 
of  which  runs  our  way.  We  pass  Upper  Inglesham  Farm  81m. 
at  a  sharp  bend  on  the  road,  and  then  the  high  tower  of 
Lechlade  Church  (Gloucestershire)  stands  up  high  in  front 
of  us,  while  some  £m.  to  our  left,  flows  the  Thames,  or  Isis, 
and  a  |m.  to  our  right  runs  the  Cole,  which  now  makes  the 
boundary  line  between  Wilts  and  Berkshire.  A  lane  to 
the  left  leads  us  to, 

Inglesham  (Station:  Lechlade,  14m.,  G.W.R.),  with  9m. 
the  old  Church  and  vicarage  hidden  away  amid  tall  trees. 
Perhaps  this  village  was  the  ham  or  home  of  some  Angle. 

The  little  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist  is  a  particularly 
interesting  building,  and  dates  from  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  It  consists  of  a  western  bell-turret,  south  porch, 
nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  south  porch  dates 
from  the  14th  century  with  12th-century  doorway.  The 
nave  was  built  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  present  windows 
date  from  the  15tli  century.  In  the  south  aisle  wall  is  a 
Saxon  carving  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  and  a  sundial. 

In  the  south  chapel  is  a  piscina.  In  the  north  aisle  is 
another  piscina,  and  a  13th-century  north  door.  The 
pulpit,  with  sounding  board  above,  are  Elizabethan  work, 
and  some  of  the  old  box  pews  date  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The  chancel  arch  is  13th  century,  and  above 
the  altar  are  the  faint  remains  of  a  large  fresco.  To  the 
south  of  the  altar  is  a  very  fine  piscina.  In  front  of  the 
altar  is  a  floor  tablet  to  Robert  Babb  and  his  wife,  d.  1699, 
and  also  a  large  black  marble  slab  from  which  a  life-sized 
brass  of  an  armed  knight  has  been  removed.  In  1910,  the 
remains  of  a  coloured-stone  13th-century  reredos,  showing 
figures  of  angels,  and  the  bottom  of  a  13th-century  font, 
were  found.  Important  underpinning  work  has  recently 
been  done  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
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at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Elizabethan  extensions  of 
the  south  chapel,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Masters,  Architect, 
Swindon.  This  extension  was  found  to  have  no  founda¬ 
tions  whatever.  Seven  feet  beneath  the  surface  the 
diggers  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  causeway, 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  In  the  churchyard 
stands  an  old  village  cross,  7  ft.  in  height,  with  an  octagonal 
base. 

A  footpath  from  the  Church  leads,  |m.,  to  a  quaint  old 
Round  House  (where  tea  may  be  obtained),  which  marks 
the  triple  junction  of  the  Thames  or  Isis,  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  and  the  River  Cole. 

Regaining  our  main  road,  we  cross  the  county  boundary 
in  another  mile,  and  arrive  at 

LECHLADE  (Glos.). 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotel. — New  Inn  (garage). 
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Route  14.— SWINDON  TO  CRICKLADE  AND 
MALMESBURY. 


By  road  23  miles. 

By  rail,  Swindon,  Blunsdon,  Oricklade,  Mid.  &  S.W. 
Junct.  R.  Swindon  to  Malmesbury,  G.W.R. 

Once  out  of  Swindon,  this  route  takes  us  through 
beautiful  valley  country,  and  then  from  Blunsdon  Hill  we 
have  a  most  wonderful  view  over  Wilts  and  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Later  we  come  to  the  interesting  old  town  of 
Cricklade,  and  after  passing  many  villages  well  worth  a 
visit,  we  come  at  last  to  Malmesbury,  which,  with  its 
ancient  Abbey,  is  one  of  the  joys  and  jewels  of  the  county. 

We  leave  Swindon  by  the  Cricklade  main  road,  going 
northwards,  pass  under  the  G.W.R.  bridge,  and  so  leave 
the  town  behind  us  by  a  gently  ascending  road. 

We  reach  a  cross-roads,  right  to  Upper  St  ration,  a  2im. 
tithing,  £m.,  left  to 

lm.  Rodbourne  Cheney  (Station :  Swindon,  lm., 
G.W.R.).— This  is  an  ancient  village  mentioned  in  the 
D.B.  as  Redborne.  Cheney  is  a  personal  name, 
occurring  as  Cheine  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Ralph  de  Chanu  was  Lord 
of  Rodboum,  under  Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Rodbourne  is  from  the  A.S.  hroed  =  a  reed,  and 
buma  =  stream  and  hence  means  “  the  reedy  brook.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  stands  on  high  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  It  was  Largely  rebuilt 
in  1848,  when  the  present  tower  and  north  aisle  were 
built,  and  the  south  aisle  arcading  removed,  making 
it  one  with  the  nave.  The  large  south  porch  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  though  the  inner  doorway 
and  roof  are  modem.  In  the  nave  south  wall  are  two 
15th-century  windows.  Built  into  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a  stone,  carved  with  a  band 
of  interlaced  ornament,  and  built  into  the  tower 
walls  is  the  head  of  a  cross,  or  perhaps  a  tympanum 
with  ornament  of  unusual  character.  A  tree-trunk 
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runs  from  centre  to  circumference,  ending  in  fruit 
curving  out  from  either  side.  Both  date  from  early 
Norman  times.  The  chapel  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina.  The 
chancel  dates  from  the  13th  century  with  two  north 
windows  and  one  south  window,  inserted  in  the  14th 
century.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  double  piscina. 

To  the  west  lies  Moredon,  lm.  ;  to  the  north-west 
lie  Haydon  Wick,  1  £m. ,  and  Haydon,  2m.,  all  hamlets. 

4m.  Continuing  our  main  road  another  ljm.  brings  us  to 
the  great  Roman  Hoad,  the  Ermine  Street,  which  runs 
from  Cirencester  to  Newbury.  Turning  left-handed  we 
keep  this  road  for  the  remainder  of  our  way  to  Cricklade. 
Some  £m.  further  on,  a  road  right  (S.P.)  leads  to  High- 
worth,  3in.  (see  Route  13),  and  a  few  yards  beyond  a  road 
left  leads  to, 

Jm.,  Blunsdon  St.  Andrew  (Station  :  Blunsdon,  2 -|m. , 
Mid.  S.W.  Junct.  R.,  Swindon  3m.). — The  name  Blunsdon 
is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  personal  name  Blunt, 
and  in  the  D.B.,  the  village  is  called  Blountesdone,  “  the 
hill  of  Blunt.”  The  affix  St.  Andrew  is  from  the  dedicatory 
Saint  of  the  Church.  On  our  left  are  the  grounds  of 
Blunsdon  Abbey,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  modern 
house,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1904.  The  Church,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  village,  consists  of  a  western  bell-turret, 
north  porch,  nave,  with  south  aisle,  and  chancel.  It  dates 
from  the  13th  century  and  the  list  of  Rectors  begins  in 
1299.  Originally,  it  was  a  chapel  to  a  Nunnery,  which 
stood  here,  and  was  an  outpost  of  Godstow,  near  Oxford. 
The  building  was  completely  restored  in  1869.  Anne 
Hyde  once  stayed  here,  and  that  portion  of  the  Ermine 
Street  near  by,  called  Hyde  Road,  is  thought  to  be  named 
after  her.  (A  foot-path  leads  from  Blunsdon  St.  Andrew 
to  Broad  Blunsdon,  1  fm.). 

41m.  Continuing  along  our  ascending  main  road  for  a  short 
distance,  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to, 

Broad  Blunsdon  (Station  :  Swindon,  4 |m.,  G.W.R.).— 
For  the  derivation  of  Blunsdon  see  Blunsdon  above.  This 
charming  village,  which  consists  of  one  long  main  street 
stands  nearly  500  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  Church  of  St. 
Boon  a  rd  lies  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  consists 
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of  an  embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south 
porch,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  chantry 
chapel.  It  dates  from  the  13tli  century,  but  was  added 
to  both  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  original 
chancel  screen,  now  across  the  belfry,  is  surmounted  with 
carving,  cut  out  of  one  solid  block.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  is  a  stoup.  Near  the  font  is  a  brass  to  Lady 
Susan  Ernie,  d.  1099.  The  south  aisle  bears  its  original 
13th  century  roof,  and  here  is  a  piscina.  Here  also,  is 
an  old  “  Cod’s  Board,”  an  altar  table  used  in  the  Church 
for  many  generations  and  replaced  in  1902.  In  the  chancel 
floor  is  a  fine  brass  of  a  woman,  dated  1603.  Several 
17th  century  monuments  to  the  Ernie  family  are  in  the  tower. 

In  the  churchyard,  and  now  serving  as  a  sundial,  is  the  base 
of  an  old  village  cross. 

Near  the  Church,  part  of  an  ancient  Manor  House 
remains,  with  a  fine  oak  staircase  and  powder  closets 
attached  to  one  of  the  rooms. 

Leaving  Broad  Blunsdon  we  regain  our  main  road,  and 
come  to  the  summit  of  Blunsdon  Hill,  where  a  splendid 
view  of  many  miles  of  country  stretches  out  before  us. 

This  hill  is  very  steep,  and  going  down  we  drop  from  484  ft. 
to  287  ft.  in  £m.  Some  2m.  further  on, a  turn  to  the  right  6 Jm. 
leads  to  Castle  Eaton,  2$m.,  along  a  good  secondary  road, 
and  the  detour  is  well  worth  the  making,  in  order  to  visit 
the  old  Church. 

Castle  Eaton  (Station  :  Cricklade,  4m.,  M.  &  S.W. 

J.R.)  lies  on  the  river  Isis,  and  the  name  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  A.S.  ea  =  water  or  ey  =  an  island, 
and  tun  =  an  enclosure.  Indeed  the  village  was 
once  an  island,  and  even  now,  in  flood  time,  the  old 
boundaries  can  be  traced.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  place  was  called  Eiton  Maisey,  and  the  family  of 
Maisey  once  held  land  here.  The  St.  Maur  family 
followed,  and  then  the  Zouches.  In  Henry  VIII. ’s 
time  it  was  known  as  Eiton  Castle,  and  the  great  ruins 
of  Lord  Zouche’s  Castle  were  then  to  be  seen  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Isis,  hut  now  no  trace  remains. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  a  bell  turret  over  the  chancel,  south 
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porcli,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  The  tower 
is  15th  century.  The  13th  century  octogan  bell 
turret  contains  its  original  Sanctus  bell,  which  was 
found  in  the  tower  and  replaced  in  1902.  There  are 
several  Sanctus  turrets  in  existence  but  none  save 
this,  with  the  original  bell.  The  south  porch  dates 
from  the  15th  century,  but  the  main  doorway  dates 
from  1170.  The  nave,  chancel  arch,  and  chancel 
all  date  from  the  13th  century,  but  both  the  font  and 
north  doorway  in  the  nave  are  earlier,  and  date  from 
c.  1170,  while  the  north  aisle  was  added  in»the  15th 
century.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  piscina, 
and  standing  by  the  north  aisle  is  a  carved  oak  pillar, 
the  central  support  to  an  old  gallery  ;  it  bears  a  head, 
carrying  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Goddard  and  Tracey 
families  and  dated  1704.  The  pulpit  is  Elizabethan. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  piscina  and 
the  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  Mother  and  Child.  To 
the  south  of  the  altar  is  another  piscina.  The  north 
chapel  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  here  to  the 
south  of  the  east  window  is  a  curious  corbel  depicting 
a  bishop  as  a  monkey.  By  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
Church  path  are  the  base  and  stem  of  an  old  village 
cross.  A  road  from  the  Church  leads  to  Hannivgton, 
24m.,  and  to  Highworfh,  5m.  (see  Route  13). 

A  picturesque  old  bridge  over  the  Isis,  dating  from 
1800,  was  removed  in  1896  to  make  way  for  the 
present  eyesore. 

From  Castle  Eaton  a  road  runs  north-west  across 
the  Isis  and  then  across  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  to, 

1 4m.,  Marston  Maisey  (Station :  Cricklade,  3m., 
M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — This  little  village  of  barely  200 
inhabitants,  lies  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  name  Marston  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  maere,  mere  =  mere  or  lake,  and  tun  = 
enclosure.  The  affix  Meysey  suggests  that  the  family 
of  Maisey,  who  held  Castle  Eaton,  near  by  (see  above) 
in  ancient  days,  may  also  have  held  this  manor,  on 
the  other  hand  the  village  may  be  so-called,  because 
the  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Meysey  Hampton. 
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Hero  the  Church  of  St.  James  is  modern,  having  been 
consecrated  in  1876.  It  possesses  a  chalice  dated  1648. 

Regaining  our  main  road  we  cross  the  little  river  Ray, 
and  have  an  easy  ljm.  into, 

CRICKLADE. 

Station  on  the  M.  &  S.W.  Junction  Railway. 

Hotels. — White  Hart  (R.A.C.,  M.U.G.B.  &  I.  and 
A. A.)  ;  Vale  Hotel. 

Market. — Third  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

Population  (1911).  1,521. 

Kennels  of  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  Hounds. 

This  little  old  country  town  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
stands  upon  the  old  Roman  Road,  the  Ermine  Street,  and 
many  Roman  coins  and  bricks  have  been  found  here,  while 
between  here  and  Latton,  1  )m.  (see  below),  a  Roman 
mosaic  was  discovered  in  the  17th  century,  a  Roman  coffin 
in  1861,  and  lately  remains  of  Roman  walls.  The  A.S. 
Chronicle  records  that  in  905  Aethelwald  ravaged  “  Mercia 
as  far  as  Creccagelade.”  In  the  Domesday  Book  it  is 
Crichelade,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Crekke-lade.  In 
A.S.  crecca  =a  creek  and  lad  or  galad  =a  way  or  water¬ 
course,  so  the  name  may  mean  a  road  over  a  creek,  or 
passages  dug  to  allow  water  from  a  creek  or  stream,  to 
enter  the  Isis,  which  flows  to  the  north  of  the  town.  In 
1015  Cnut,  the  Dane,  plundered  Cricklade,  but  since  those 
far-off  days  the  town  has  existed  without  historic  events 
to  distract  its  peace.  The  one  principle  street  is  the 
High  Street,  where  stand  the  hotels,  a  few  small  shops, 
and  a  clock  erected  in  1897  to  commemorate  Queen 
Victoria’s  Jubilee.  Besides  being  watered  by  the  Isis  to  the 
north,  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  also  passes  the  town 
on  its  north  side,  and  is  connected,  by  the  North  Wilts 
Canal,  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  to  the  south-west. 
Cricklade  possessed  two  interesting  old  churches.  A  road 
going  west  from  the  High  Street,  at  the  point  where  stands 
the  Jubilee  Clock,  leads  past  the  ancient  schoolhouse  to 
St.  Sampson’s,  a  saint  of  Dol,  in  Brittany,  b.  465,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  taught  in  the  school  of  Cricklade. 
The  Church  consists  of  a  lofty  central  tower,  north  porch, 
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nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  transepts,  chancel, 
and  south  chapel.  The  tower  dates  from  1551-3,  and 
the  north  porch  also  dates  from  the  16th  century.  Built 
into  the  inner  doorway  are  two  stones  from  a  10th-century 
church,  which  stood  on  this  same  site.  The  nave  dates 
from  1180,  though  the  south  arcades  at  the  west  end  are 
later,  possibly  c.  1240.  The  south  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1865, 
but  the  north  aisle  dates  from  the  14th  century.  In  it  is 
a  canopied  tomb  bearing  a  mutilated  effigy,  coeval  with 
the  aisle.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  14tli  century, 
and  a  13th-century  priest’s  door  is  all  that  remains  of  an 
earlier  one.  The  east  window  is  modern.  The  north 
transept  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  save  for  its 
13th-century  east  wall,  and  the  south  transept  is  modem, 
but  possesses  a  14th-century  piscina.  The  south  chapel 
was  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  in  the  15th  century, 
and  here  is  an  Elizabethan  communion  table. 

In  the  churchyard  stands  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
Market  Cross,  which  was  removed  from  the  High  Street, 
when  the  old  Town  Hall  was  pulled  down.  A  new  Town 
Hall  was  built  in  1861. 

To  the  north  of  the  High  Street  stands  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  It  consists  of  a  low  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  north  chapel.  The 
two  lower  stages  of  the  tower  date  from  the  late  13th 
century,  while  the  buttresses  and  top  stage  were  erected 
c.  1400.  The  nave,  arcades,  and  the  roof  of  both  nave  and 
aisles  date  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  ;  the  walls 
of  the  north  aisles  are  13tli  century.  The  windows  in 
both  aisles  are  debased  perpendicular.  The  finest  work 
in  the  Church  is  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  purest  Norman, 
dating  from  1120-50.  The  north  chapel  was  built  about 
1450.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is  13th  century  ;  the  pulpit 
is  Jacobean.  The  Bible  in  Jhe  nave  is  dated  1613.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  beautiful  cross  with  octagonal  shaft,  and 
sculptured  head. 

Many  Cricklade  houses,  though  re-fronted,  are  very  old. 
One  near  St.  Mary’s  Church  contains  a  spiral  stone  staircase 
and  two  rooms  with  beautiful  Jacobean  panelling. 

A  room  in  St.  Sampson’s  Vicarage  contains  a  mediaeval 
fireplace. 
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Just  beyond  St.  Mary’s  Church  there  once  stood  a 
Priory,  founded  in  1231,  but  what  now  remains  has  been 
converted  into  private  houses.  The  succession  of  priors 
is  traceable  from  1322,  until  its  suppression  in  1535. 
There  was  also  a  college  of  small  houses  for  old  clergymen, 
named  St.  John’s  Hospital.  This  hospital  was  re-established 
in  1412.  The  rector  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  had  to  promise  him  obedience.  The  last  houses 
were  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
police-station  in  High  Street. 

The  Forest  of  Braydon  once  surrounded  the  town,  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  Charles  II.  A  road  leading  west  from 
the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  St.  Mary’s  Church,  leads 
to  Abingdon  Court  Farm ,  once  a  limiting  box,  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Charles  II.  A  fine  old  bedstead  is  to  be 
seen  here. 

Before  continuing  along  our  main  road  to  Malmesbury 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  visit  Laiton,  1  |m.  north-west,  and 
Eisey,  2m.  and  Water  Eaton,  2£m.,  east,  for  they  all 
stand  in  charming  riverside  country,  and  at  Latton  is  an 
interesting  old  church. 

For  Latton  we  leave  Cricklade,  High  Street,  by  the 
Cirencester  road  running  north,  and  in  fm.  find  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  on  our  right,  and  cross  it  just  before 
reaching. 

Latton  (Station:  Cricklade,  ljm.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — 
The  village  lies  in  a  small  tongue  of  Wiltshire,  running  up 
into  Gloucestershire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  manor  was  held  by  one  of  his  thanes,  and  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  property  of  Reinbald, 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Cirencester,  who, 
according  to  Leland,  was  “  buried  in  the  body  of  the 
hurch  of  the  fair  and  rich  College  of  Prebendaries  ”  at 
Cirencester.  (This  church  stood  in  the  present  abbey 
grounds,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fine  parish 
church.)  The  village  was  La-tone  in  the  D.B.  and  Lat-tone 
in  the  N.V.,  and  may  be  from  the  A.S.  lad  =a  canal,  way, 
or  course,  and  tun  =enclosure,  or  from  the  Danish  lack, 
English  leach,  lech,  letch,  or  latch  =  brook  or  lake,  and  well 
may  this  spot  have  such  a  name,  for  to  the  north  runs  the 
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Arnpney  Brook,  and  to  the  south  the  river  Chum.  Three 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  canal  bridge,  on  the  Cirencester 
road,  stands  the  village  cross,  10  ft.  in  height.  From  this 
point  a  road  to  our  right  takes  us  to  the  Church  of  St.  John- 
the-Baptist,  which  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave,  transepts  and  chancel.  The  three 
lower  stages  of  the  tower  date  from  the  12th  century,  while 
the  present  belfry  was  added  in  the  15th  century,  by  the 
Hungerford  family.  The  tower  arch,  chancel  arch,  and 
arch  of  south  porch  doorway  were  12th-century  work, 
but  the  chancel  arch,  partly,  and  porch  arch,  entirely, 
were  rebuilt,  the  latter  having  been  removed  westward 
from  its  original  site.  The  porch  is  modem.  In  the 
north  window  of  the  nave  there  is  a  curious  stone  of  Saxon 
work,  perhaps  part  of  a  piscina  or  pillar.  On  it  is  carved 
the  hand  of  Providence,  the  Agnus  Dei  and  a  figure  neither 
human  nor  animal.  This  is  considered  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ponting,  F.S.A.,  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  representation  of 
The  Trinity.  The  transepts  date  from  the  14th  century, 
and  in  the  south  transept  is  the  remains  of  an  altar  embedded 
in  the  east  wall.  The  north  transept  is  largely,  or  entirely, 
rebuilt.  The  chancel  is  modem.  In  1881  or  1882,  while 
a  grave  was  being  dug,  a  hoard  of  50  or  60  silver  pennies, 
dating  from  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  were 
discovered  in  a  ball  of  earth.  The  13th-century  bowl  in 
the  churchyard  is  from  Water  Eaton  Church  ( see  Water 
Eaton  below).  In  the  17tli  century  a  Roman  pavement 
of  black,  white  and  red  mosaic  was  found  near  the  village, 
and  in  1861,  while  straightening  a  watercourse  in  the 
parish,  near  Cricklade,  a  coffin  and  a  number  of  Roman 
coins  were  found.  Another  piece  of  pavement,  and  a  ring 
were  found  about  40  years  ago  two  miles  north  of  Latton, 
and  this  spot  has  not  been  further  explored. 

Eisey  may  be  reached  from  Cricklade  by  taking  the 
Cirencester  road  for  lm.,  and  then  going  right-handed, 
along  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
for  another  mile,  or  it  may  be  reached  by  a  footpath,  which 
runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  for  lm.,  then 
crosses  it  and  goes,  right-handed  to  the  Church,  left  to  the 
village.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  modem,  having  been 
built  in  1  844. 
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Water  Eaton,  a  hamlet  some  |m.  beyond  the  Church,  on 
the  River  Thames,  belonged  to  the  Nuns  of  Godstow,  nea.r 
Oxford,  and  was  called  Eton-mynchons,  as  belonging  to 
them.  In  1195  the  Abbot  of  Cirencester,  together  with 
the  “  minchons  ”  of  Godstow,  built  a  church  here  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cowsheds  of  the  farm.  The  13th 
century  bowl  from  the  font  of  this  church  is  jiow  in  the 
churchyard  at  Latton  ( see  above).  The  old  Manor  House 
was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  remains  a 
cottage  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames,  which  was  an 
appendage,  and  two  old  fish  ponds  may  still  be  seen  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Leaving  Cricklade,  High  Street,  by  the  main  road 
running  west  to  Malmesbury,  a  gentle  rise  takes  us  up 
Common  Hill,  and  just  short  of  2  miles  we  reach  cross-roads,  9|m. 
right  to  Ashton  Keynes,  3m.  (see  below),  left  through 
Chelworth,  a  handet,  £m.,  to  the  main  road  from  Cricklade 
to  Purion  ( see  Route  15). 

Continuing,  we  go  down  hill  and  soon  reach, 

“  The  Leigh  ”  {Station  :  Minety,  lm.,  G.W.R.  ;  and  10£m. 
Cricklade,  lm.,  M.  &  S.W.J:R.). 

Here  a  road  to  the  right  leads  us  in  ^m.  to  All  Saints,  a 
chapelry  belonging  to  Ashton  Keynes.  In  1897  it  was 
reconstructed  with  materials  taken  from  the  original 
13th  century  church,  the  road  to  which  was  considered 
impassable  during  the  winter  months.  Mr.  C.  E.  Pouting, 

F.S.A.,  carried  out  the  removal  of  the  porch  and  nave, 
while  the  old  chancel  still  stands  on  its  original  site,  £m. 
north,  and  is  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel. 

Returning  from  the  chapel  we  may  take  a  left-hand  turn 
to  Ashton  Keynes,  2m.  ( see  below). 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  come  in  l£m.  to  cross-  12m. 
roads,  left  to  Braydon,  1  jm.  (see  below),  right  to, 

Ashton  Keynes  (Stations  :  Ashton  Keynes  and  Cemey,  14m. 
3m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.  ;  Minety,  3m.,  G.W.R.  ;  Cricklade, 

4m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). 

This  is  a  large  village,  with  a  population  of  about  900, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  infant  Thames,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  many  little  bridges.  It  was  in  A.S.  times  the 
“  ash-tree  enclosure,”  and  the  affix  is  derived  from  one, 
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Robert  de  Keynes,  who  held  the  estate  in  1280.  Entering 
the  village  we  turn  left-handed,  and  then  right-handed, 
and  in  lm.  reach  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  through 
an  avenue  of  old  elm  trees.  The  building  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave 
with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  north  chapel.  The  tower 
of  three  stages  and  the  north  porch  date  from  the  14th 
century.  In  the  nave  the  two  eastward  bays  of  the  north 
arcade  are  12th  century  work,  and  of  the  same  period  are 
the  chancel  arch  (now  widened),  and  the  font,  which  bears 
Trans- Norman  foliage  and  chevron  ornament.  The  north 
aisle  was  rebuilt  about  1350,  and  the  west  window  inserted 
in  1425.  At  the  east  end  is  a  beautiful  reredos,  with  carved 
symbols,  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  centre,  and  canopied 
niches  on  either  side.  The  south  aisle  was  rebuilt  about 
1400,  with  east  window  inserted  about  1425.  The  chancel 
is  13th  century,  and  has  a  coeval  piscina  and  (restored) 
lancet  window  in  the  south  wall.  Outside  the  priests’  door 
is  a  vestry.  The  double  north  chapel  was  built  about 
1290,  each  division  has  an  arch  into  the  chancel,  and  also 
a  piscina.  The  east  window  is  15th  century,  and  the 
present  roof  dates  from  the  16th  century. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  old  cross,  recently  restored  in 
memory  of  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Three  other  crosses  stand  in  the  village.  Near 
the  churchyard,  and  now  part  of  a  farmhouse,  are  the 
remains  of  a  monastery,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  North 
of  Ashton  Keynes  a  road  leads  to  South  Cerney,  Glos.,  2m., 
north-west  a  road  leads  to  Somerford  Keynes,  Glos.,  1  4m. 

The  road  south  of  our  main  road  leads  to, 

14m.,  Braydon  (Station:  Minety,  24m.,  G.W.R.)  is 
part  of  the  parish  of  Purton  (see  Route  15).  Here 
was  a  forest  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  now  the 
whole  little  village  is  set  round  with  woodlands  and 
the  parklands  of  Red  Lodge.  The  small  brick  church 
was  built  in  1868. 

16m.  Continuing  our  main  road,  in  another  4m.  we  cross  the 
17m.  Derry  Brook,  and  in  a  mile  are  at  Minety  Station  (G.W.R. ). 
Crossing  the  line  we  soon  have  Silver  Street  hamlet  on  our 
right  and  the  woods  of  Braydon  Hall  on  our  left.  Our 
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road  now  slightly  ascends,  and  another  mile  brings  us  to  a 
right-handed  turn,  leading  to,  18m. 

14m.,  Minety  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  1  Jm. ). 

— This  is  probably  “  the  mint  island,”  from  the  A.S. 
minte  and  ig=an  island.  The  Pen  family  once  lived 
here,  though  their  actual  house  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Pepys’  Sir  William  Pen  (1021-70), 
Commissioner  for  the  Navy,  though  born  at  Bristol, 
was  of  this  fandly,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
parish.  The  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  village,  dates  from  the  13th  century,  with 
additions  made  in  the  15th  century.  It  consists  of 
an  embattled  north-west  tower  with  pinnacles,  south 
porch,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  The 
finely  carved  screens  date  from  the  15tli  century,  and 
the  pulpit  and  desk  are  Jacobean  work.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  a  brass,  dated  1620,  to  Nicholas  Powlett, 
nephew  of  Sir  Awyas  Powlett,  guardian  of  the  imprisoned 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Church  is  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Saxon  church,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  traced  in  recent  years, 
during  the  work  of  excavation  in  connection  with  the 
underpinning  of  the  tower.  Coffins  containing  human 
remains  and  carved  out  of  solid  oak  wero  amongst  the 
antiquities  found  (one  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Devizes 
Museum),  and  portions  of  an  old  Saxon  cross  were 
found  below  the  chancel  floor. 

Leaving  the  Church,  a  road  north-east  leads  to 
Somerford  Keynes,  Glos.,  and  a  road  north-west  leads 
to  Oalcsey,  2m.  ( see  below). 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  have  3m.  before 
reaching  another  village.  At  lm.  a  road  left  leads  to  19m. 
Braydon  Pond  and  Braydon  Wood,  and  another  2m. 
brings  us  to  a  left-hand  turn  leading  to,  21m. 

lm.,  Garsdon  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  24m.,  G.W.R.). 

— It  was  Iserdon  and  Iserdune  in  the  Saxon  Charters 
of  940  a.d.,  and  is  the  A.S.  goers  or  gers  =  grass  and 
dur  =hill.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  on  our  right 
and  approached  by  an  avenue  of  old  yew  trees,  was 
rebuilt  in  1856,  save  for  the  15-th  century  embattled 
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western  tower.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
a  tablet  to  Sir  Lawrence  Washington,  who  was  buried 
here  in  1643.  This  Sir  Lawrence  was  a  first  cousin 
to  George  Washington's  great-great-great-grandfather, 
and  Americans  have  decorated  the  monument  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Communion  Plate,  consisting 
of  a  flagon,  two  chalices  and  one  paten  of  massive 
silver,  dated  1684,  were  given  by  Lady  Pargiter, 
formerly  wife  of  Lawrence  Washington.  The  Manor 
of  Garsdon  was  bought  by  Sir  Lawrence  Washington 
from  the  Moody  family  in  1641,  and  just  west  of  the 
church  stands  an  old  Elizabethan  house  formerly  his 
home.  Later,  it  was  owned  by  Earl  Ferrers,  died  1717, 
who  had  married  into  the  Washington  family.  Just 
beyond  this  old  house  is  a  cross-road,  right  to  Charlton, 
lm.  ( see  below),  left,  lm.,  to  Lea  (see  Route  15). 

Returning  to  our  main  road  another  £m.  brings  us  to 
Perry  Green  hamlet,  and  here  a  road  right  leads  to 
Hankerton,  ljm.,  and  on  to  Eastcourt,  3m.,  Oaksey,  4m., 
north,  and  Crudwell,  4|m.  west. 

ljm.,  Hankerton  (Stations:  Malmesbury,  4m.,  Minety, 
4m.,  G.W.R.). — The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  our 
right,  consists  of  a  fine  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  and 
chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century  and  retains  a 
fine  old  oak  ceiling.  The  chancel  was  built  in  1903. 
Opposite  the  south  porch  stands  the  base  of  an  old  church¬ 
yard  cross. 

The  cross  roads  in  the  village  lead,  right  to  Minety 
Church  (not  station),  21m.  ( see  below),  left  to  Malmesbury, 
4m.,  Tctbury,  6m.  We  follow  north  beyond  the  village 
and  in  some  f-m.  a  road  right  leads  to, 

3m.,  Eastcourt,  part  of  Crudwell  parish,  where  stands  a 
fine  old  Manor  House.  Here  are  cross  roads,  right  to 
Minety,  2  lm.  (see  above)  north  to  Oaksey,  lm.,  left  to 
Crudwell,  1  lm. 

4m.,  Oaksey  (Station  :  Kemble,  21m.,  G.W.R.),  which 
John  Aubrey  described  as  “  admirably  well  wooded  with 
the  best  oaks  in  the  county.”  Here  the  Church  of  All 
Saints  consists  of  a  western  tower,  north  porch,  clerestoried 
nave  with  south  aisle,  and  chancel  with  south  chapel 
The  building  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  the  original 
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work  has  been  little  altered.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14tli  century  and  the  north  porch  added. 
In  the  15th  century  the  clerestory  was  added,  and  also  the 
upper  stage  of  the  tower  and  the  south  chapel  were  built. 
Part  of  a  fine  rood  screen  now  divides  the  chapel  and 
aisles.  The  14th  century  nave  windows  contain  coeval 
figures  of  angels  and  fragments  of  other  figures. 

In  the  village  once  stood  a  castellated  house  belonging 
originally  to  the  Bohuns,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  who  merged  it  with  crown  property 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Of  this  house  nothing  now 
remains,  but  its  battlements  are  now  in  the  church,  and  there 
are  other  traces  of  it,  such  as  a  Lancaster  rose  carved  in 
stone  and  let  in  to  a  cottage  wall. 

A  road  north  of  the  village  crosses  the  county  boundary 
in  |m.,  and  leads  to  Poole  Keynes  and  Kemble,  Glos.  A 
road  south  leads  to  Easlcourt,  lm.,  and  Crudwell,  2  |m. 

4£m.,  Crudwell  (Stations  :  Minety,  2  |-m. ,  Kemble,  4m., 
Main  Line  G.W.R.  ;  Malmesbury,  4m.,  G.W.R.). — It  is 
a  very  ancient  village,  and  was  Crodden  welle  in  854  A.D. 
Credelle  in  the  D.B.  and  Crudwrell  in  the  N.V.  of  1316. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Creodan-well,  the 
well  of  Cridda,  King  of  Mercia,  who  was  slain  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  573  A.D.  Near  the  Church  is  a  well, 
the  water  from  which  is  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
turning  milk  into  cream,  and  from  this  idea  John  Aubrey 
derived  the  name  of  the  village.  The  manor  once 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  but  at  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion  was  given  to  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  sold 
it  in  1559  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucas.  The  Church  of  All 
Saints,  on  our  right,  consists  of  a  square  western  tower 
with  clock  and  five  bells,  nave  with  aisles,  chancel  with 
lady  chapel,  and  a  restored  baptistry.  In  part  the  Church 
is  13th  century,  but  it  is  full  of  Norman  work,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  door  in  the  north  side,  now  blocked.  It 
possesses  some  beautiful  old  carved  benches  and  in  the  15th 
century  north  aisle  window  is  some  old  glass  depicting 
Christ,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  road  west  of  the  village  leads  to  Malmesbury  direct,  4m. 
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Returning  to  our  main  road  we  continue  west,  and  in 
Jm.  reach, 

Charlton  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  .2m.,  G.W.R.). — Here  is 
Charlton  House  (not  open  to  the  public),  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Suffolk,  standing  in  a  beautiful  park  of  some  600 
acres.  The  house  has  been  much  modernised,  but  some 
portion  of  it  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  The  east  front 
is  an  18th  century  addition.  In  the  oa.k- panelled  gallery 
are  family  portraits  by  Vandyck,  Holbein,  and  Lely,  and 
there  are  also  paintings  by  Murillo,  Mytens,  Claude,  and 
many  other  artists.  Dryden,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  house,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  fled  here  from 
London  and  the  Plague  in  1665,  and  wrote  “  Annus 
Mirabilis  ”  and  his  “  Essay  on  Poetry  ”  diuing  his  stay. 

The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist,  at  the  entrance 
gates  to  Charlton  Park,  to  the  right  of  our  road,  consists  of 
a  central  tower,  south  porch,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  south  chapel.  The  nave  pillars  and  arches  are  quasi- 
Norman,  with  true  Norman  capitals,  the  remainder  of  the 
building  13th  century,  much  restored.  The  font  has  a 
Norman  bowl,  on  a  pedestal  of  rather  later  date.  T^he 
tomb  in  the  south  chapel  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Knyvett, 
d.  1598,  and  his  wife,  d.  1595.  Their  effigies  he  recumbent 
on  the  tomb.  By  the  side  of  the  doorway  to  the  belfry 
turret  is  carved  a  consecration  cross. 

Leaving  Charlton  we  pass  by  the  side  of  Charlton  Park, 
and  in  1 1m.  reach  our  journey’s  end  at 

MALMESBURY. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels.— The  Kings  Arms,  The  Bell. 

For  full  description  of  the  town  see  Route  10. 
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Route  15.— SWINDON— MALMESBURY— 
BADMINTON. 


By  road,  24 J  miles  ;  Malmesbury,  15  miles. 

By  rail,  Swindon,  Dauntsey,  Malmesbury,  G.W.R. 

This  route  takes  us  along  a  main  road,  through  farmland, 
small  woodlands  and  past  several  interesting  villages,  till 
we  come  to  famous  old  Malmesbury  and  the  beauty  of  its 
Abbey.  Beyond,  again,  we  go  through  green  fields  and  by 
the  side  of  the  River  Avon,  till  we  cross  the  county  boun¬ 
dary  into  Gloucestershire,  near  Badminton,  the  huge  home 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

We  leave  Swindon  going  west  along  Farringdon  Road, 
then  under  the  G.W.R.  and  the  M.  &  S.W..T.R.  lines,  and 
so  come  to  open  country.  A  by-road  to  the  right  leads  up 
to  the  hamlet  Shaw,  2m.,  and  out  to  Lydiard  Tregoz  and 
Lydiard  Millicent  (see  below).  So  we  go  by  a  tree- 
lined  road  for  another  l$m.,  where  is  a  cross-road  (S.P.), 
left,  Wootlon  Bassett,  Broad,  Town  (see  Route  10)  ;  right, 
to  t  hree  very  interesting  villages,  well  worth  a  visit,  and  the 
extra  mileage. 

Lydiard  Tregoz,  lm.  ;  Lydiard  Millicent,  2 Am.  ;  Burton, 
3  Am. 

lm.,  Lydiard  Tregoz  (Stations  :  Swindon,  4m.  ;  Wootton 
Bassett,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — This  was  Lediar  in  the  D.B.,  and 
Lydeyard  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  may  be  from  the  A.S. 
lyt=little,  and  geard  =a  yard  or  garden,  from  gird  —rod. 
“  the  little  place  surrounded  by  stakes,”  or  from  the 
Welsh  llidiard  =a  hurdle  opening. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  to  William  dc 
Ow,  Eu,  Euias,  or  Ewyas  and  liis  descendants.  Robert,  of 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,  left  an  only  daughter.  She  became 
ivife  to  one  Tregoz,  hence  the  affix.  Since  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th  century  it  has  been  the  property  of  the  St.  John 
family.  Lydiard  Park,  the  family  seat  on  our  left,  is  a 
plaster  building  dating  from  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
with  a  Georgian  front.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
park  of  some  180  acres  in  which  lies  a  small  lake.  The 
Church  of  Our  Lady  is  just  within  the  grounds.  It  consists 
of  a  western  tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with 
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aisles  and  chancel  and  south  chapel.  The  present  building 
dates  from  the  15th  century,  but  an  earlier  church  stood 
here  as  is  shown  by  the  13th  century  font.  The  tower  is  of 
three  stages,  bearing  crocketted  pinnacles,  and  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  Inside  the  porch  is  a  painting 
of  the  head  of  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  nimbus.  The  floor 
and  fireplace  above  are  modem.  The  nave  still  possesses 
its  15th-century  roof.  On  the  north  wall  are  four  mural 
paintings  ;  from  the  west — (1)  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ;  (2)  a  temple,  a  walled  castle,  a  chapel,  etc.  ; 
(3)  geometrical  decoration ;  (4)  geometrical  decoration. 

On  the  east  wall  is  the  Cross  with  figures  either  side  and 
heads  above.  On  the  chancel  arch  is  red  ornamentation. 
The  chancel  arch  has  a  fine  old  screen,  sui’mounted  by  the 
coat  of  arms  of  James  I.  The  altar  railings  and  gates  are 
beautiful  17th-century  metal  work,  and  have  the  initials 
S.  J.,  and  the  crest  of  the  St.  John’s,  worked  into  the  design. 
The  east  window  has  a  design  of  an  olive  tree,  in  the  centre 
bearing  six  shields,  showing  the  descent  of  the  Beauchamp 
heiress  who  married  Sir  Oliver  St.  John.  On  either  hand 
are  the  figures  of  St.  John-the- Baptist  and  St.  John-the- 
Evangelist.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  stands 
a  cabinet  containing  full  length  portraits  of  Sir  John 
St.  John,  d.  1594,  his  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford,  their  son  Sir  John,  his  wife  Ann,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  with  their  six  daughters.  A 
pedigree  is  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet,  and  “  This  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  St.  John,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  in  the  year 
1615,  the  20th  of  July,”  is  also  inscribed.  The  Church 
possesses  a  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1649,  a  flagon 
dated  1650,  a  flagon  dated  1663,  and  a  paten  dated  1669. 
Going  on  northwrards  we  come  to, 

2  Jm.,  Lydiard  Millicent  (Station  :  Purton,  1  {m.,  G.W.B.). 
— For  the  derivation  of  Lydiard,  see  Lydiard  Tregoz  above. 
Millicent  was  a  lady  whose  surname  has  been  lost.  She 
held  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  Church  of 
All  Saints,  on  our  left,  is  a  small  building,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
south  porch,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and  chancel.  In  the 
porch  is  a  small  carved  pillar,  which  was  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard,  and  Mr.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  thinks  it  may  be 
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Saxon,  and  from  a  church  which  stood  here  in  Saxon  times. 
The  nave  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1422-61,  and 
the  aisle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  a  little  later  by 
the  Russell  family,  who  held  a  licence  from  the  He  Clintons, 
the  lords  of  the  manor.  An  earlier  church,  itself  a 
successor  to  the  original  Saxon  one,  once  stood  here,  as  is 
shown  by  the  very  fine  12th-century  font,  with  a  Norman 
arcaded  design  carved  upon  it,  and  the  remains  of  a  Norman 
stoup.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  old  cross  with  a  modern 
top,  which  may  be  a  Franciscan  preaching  cross  of  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  set  up  to  replace  a  wooden  cross,  from 
which  the  pagan  Saxons  had  been  addressed  long  years 
before,  and  near  which  the  permanent  church  almost 
always  was  tinally  built. 

At  the  back  of  the  Church  lie  the  ruins  of  the  old  Manor 
House  which  was  burnt  down  in  1882,  rebuilt,  and  again 
burnt  before  it  was  occupied.  The  village  ancients  still 
tell  the  tale  of  a  certain  Madame  Blunt,  wife  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Blunt,  who,  before  her  marriage,  saw  her 
lover,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  murdered  at  the  old  rectory 
near  by,  and  her  ghost  is  still  popularly  supposed  to  appear 
in  the  garden  every  year  on  the  30th  October.  The  tragedy 
happened  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Another  mile  brings  us  to 

3£m.,  Purton  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  is  a  large 
parish  of  2,578  inhabitants,  standing  upon  rising  ground, 
with  wide  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  D.B.  it  was  Piri-tone,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it 
was  Pury-tone,  and  is  “  pear-town  ”  from  the  A.S.  pirige  = 
the  pear,  and  tun  ^enclosure.  1  |m.  west  of  the  village 
stands  Ringsbury  Camp,  a  Roman  settlement,  surrounded 
by  a  double  ditch.  The  famous  Lord  Clarendon  once  lived 
here,  and  his  house  is  now  known  as  College  Farm,  and 
here  was  born  his  daughter  Anne  Hyde,  afterwards  the 
Queen  of  James  II. 

Restrop  House,  a  fine  Elizabethan  building,  bears  a  name 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Red  Street,  and  tradition 
tells  of  a  battle  here,  though  it  is  not  confirmed  by  authentic 
history. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  large  building,  w  ith  a  central 
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and  a  western  tower,  south  poicli,  nave  with  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel  with  south  chapel.  The  central 
tower  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  the  fine  western 
tower  from  the  15th  century.  The  porch,  with  parvise 
above,  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  nave  arcades 
with  rounded  piers  date  from  the  13th  century,  as  does  the 
chancel,  save  for  its  modem  east  wall.  The  aisles  were 
added  in  the  15th  century.  The  transepts  were  built  in 
the  14th  century.  The  chapel,  south  of  the  chancel,  is  also 
14th  century,  and  possesses  a  very  beautiful  east  window 
and  also  a  coeval  piscina.  There  is  a  sculptured  relief  of 
the  Annunciation  dating  from  the  14th  century  outside, 
under  the  east  window.  The  font  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  a  neighbouring  farm  and  restored  to  the 
Church.  The  church  possesses  a  chalice  and  cover  dated 
1666,  and  a  paten  dated  1708. 

2m.  north  is  Purton  Stolce,  where  is  a  mineral  spring  sa  d 
to  possess  medicinal  powers. 

21m.  west  is  Braydon  ( sec  Route  14),  where  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  was  the  Forest  of  Braydon,  then  disafforested. 

From  Purton  we  may  return  to  our  main  road,  by  going 
west  from  the  village,  and  turning  left  just  beyond  the 
Workhouse  at  cross-roads,  3m. 

5  im.  Continuing  our  main  road,  another  2£m.,  through  farm¬ 
lands,  brings  us  to  cross-roads  (S.P.),  left  Wootton  Bassett, 
im.  (see  Route  16),  right  Purton  ( see  immediately  above). 

6Jm  We  nmv  go  slightly  down  hill  and  in  lm.  a  road,  right, 
4  "  leads  to  Braydon,  3m.  (see  Route  14).  So  vtc  go  on,  with 
woods  on  our  right  and  the  G.W.R.  line  away  to  our  left 

7  ^or  another  1  im.  Here  a  road  left  leads  across  the  railway 
line  to  Grittenham,  lim.,  a  hamlet.  Continuing,  we  soon 
come  to  the  outskirts  of, 

9m.  Brinkworth  (Station  on  the  G.W.R. ). — This  is  a  large 
parish  with  a  population  of  over  1,000  inhabitants.  To  the 
south,  beyond  the  railway  line,  flows  the  little  Brinkworth 
Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon.  In  the  D.B.  the  place  was 
called  Brenche-worthe,  and  the  name  is  probably  derived 
from  one  Brench  and  the  A.S.  worth  = homestead,  “the 
homestead  of  Brench.’’  The  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  on  our  left,  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  It  dates 
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from  the  15tli  century.  In  the  south  aisle,  on  the  pillar 
nearest  the  south  entrance,  are  the  remains  of  frescoes  ; 
the  figure  of  a  Bishop  wearing  a  mitre  and  holding  a  crozier, 
and  over  the  Bishop  the  head  of  the  Virgin.  Evidently  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  was  once  painted  over  the  Bishop,  hut 
in  time  the  plaster  peeled  away  and  the  full-length  elligy 
of  the  Bishop  came  to  light.  The  pul  jut  has  a  handsome 
sounding-board,  and  behind  is  a  panel  inscribed,  “  Woe  be 
unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel,  1630.”  Near  the  pulpit 
is  chained  a  volume  of  Fox's  “  Book  of  Martyrs,”  given  by 
Samuel  Crispe,  son  of  the  rector,  Dr.  Tobias  Crispe,  who 
died  of  smallpox,  in  London,  in  1643,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Dowdeswell,  who  was  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  but  returned  to  the  benefice  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  when  the  intruding  minister  was  in  turn  expelled. 

The  chancel  contains  a  beautiful  Jacobean  altar,  bearing 
date  1633,  which  may  well  be  the  very  altar  placed  in  the 
Church  when  Archbishop  Laud  ordered  that  the  Holy 
Table  should  be  removed  to  the  east.  The  Church  was 
restored  in  1902-3,  and  then  the  screen  separating  the  nave 
from  the  baptistry  was  set  up,  and  the  oak  seats  placed  in 
the  building.  The  gallery  dates  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice  dated  1630,  and  a 
flagon  dated  1637. 

The  rectory  is  a  fine  old  Tudor  building,  one  wing  of 
which  is  covered  still  by  a  15th-century  roof. 

Leaving  Brinkworth,  our  road,  low-lying,  goes  on  through 
farmlands.  In  lm.  a  road,  right,  leads  to  Garsdon,  3m.  10m. 
(see  Route  14),  and  another  2m.  brings  us  to  cross-roads,  12m. 
right,  to  the  hamlet  Cleverton,  $m.,  left,  to, 

^m.,  Little  Somcrford  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — Till  some 
100  years  ago  there  was  no  bridge  over  the  Avon,  |m.  west, 
and  in  the  winter  the  river  was  unfordable,  hence  perhaps 
the  name  of  the  village,  but  it  may  be  the  ford  of  one 
Sumar,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Charter. 

It  was  once  known  as  Somerford  Maudit,  when  owned 
by  the  Maudit  family,  and  Maudits  Parle,  lm.  north-west, 
now  a  farmhouse,  which  we  shall  pass  on  our  main  road, 
was  their  principal  residence.  The  Church  of  St.  John -the 
Baptist,  on  our  right,  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
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consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel. 
The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century.  Above  the  porch 
is  a  15th-century  cross.  The  two-decker  pulpit  and  the 
desk  date  from  1626.  A  14th-century  screen  divides  nave 
and  chancel,  and  above  it  is  a  tympanum  bearing  the  Royal 
Arms  of  Elizabeth.  The  Church  posseses  a  chalice,  with 
its  paten  cover,  dated  1714,  very  massive  and  of  enormous 
size.  The  Manor  House  stands  opposite  the  church. 

South  of  this  village  lies, 

lm.,  Great  Somcrford  (Station  on  the  G.W.R. 
Malmesbury  branch  line). — Through  it  flows  the 
river  Avon.  For  the  derivation  of  the  name  see  Little 
Somerford  above.  It  was  formerly  called  Somerford 
Maltravers,  the  principal  Manor  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Maltravers  family. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  dates  from  the 
15th  century,  and  consists  of  a  western  tower  with 
two  turrets,  south  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and 
chancel.  The  nave  arcades  have  piers  with  finely 
carved  capitals.  From  the  aisle  an  arched  passage 
leads  to  the  chancel,  and  probably  this  aisle  once  held 
an  altar.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful 
piscina,  with  shelf,  under  a  carved  arch.  The  Church 
possesses  a  paten  dated  1734,  and  a  chalice  dated  1743. 

East  of  Great  Somerford  lies, 

lm.,  Dauntsey  (Station  on  the  G.W.R. ,  2m.  from 
the  village). — The  river  Avon  bounds  the  village  and 
flows  through  the  grounds  of  Dauntsey  Park,  where 
stands  the  Church  of  St.  James.  It  consists  of  a 
western  tower,  north  and  south  porches,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  chancel  with  north  chapel,  now  used  as  a 
vestry.  The  building  dates  from  the  12th  century, 
or  earlier,  for  rectors  of  the  parish  can  be  traced  back 
to  that  century,  hut  the  tower  was  added  in  1630, 
when  the  Church  was  restored.  The  14th-century 
chancel-screen  was  restored  also  in  the  17th  century. 

An  old  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  now  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  but  was  probably  above 
this  screen  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  chancel  is  an 
altar-tomb  to  Sir  John  Danvers,  d.  1514,  and  another 
to  Ann  Stradling,  his  wife.  Before  the  altar  lies  buried 
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the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  d.  1814,  and  beneath  the 
altar  is  buried  Joan  Dauntsey.  In  the  Danby  Chapel 
is  a  white  marble  tomb  to  Henry  Danvers,  first  Earl 
of  Danby,  d.  1644.  The  Manor  was  once  the  property 
of  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  from  him  held,  in 
the  14th  century,  by  Sir  John  Dauntsey,  and  in  the 
15th  century  Joan  Dauntsey,  who  lies  beneath  the 
altar,  married  Sir  John  Stradling,  to  whom  passed 
this  Manor.  Through  his  sister  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danvers  family,  and  her  descendant,  Henry 
Danvers,  was  created  Earl  of  Danby  by  Charles  I. 

His  brother  married  the  mother  of  George  Herbert, 
the  famous  poet  of  sacred  verse,  and  here  George  met 
and  married  Jane  Danvers.  The  second  Earl  Danby 
became  a  Judge  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Later  the 
property  was  held  by  Queen  Mary  of  Modena. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  go  along  the  Avon 
valley,  with  the  river  lying  to  our  left,  and  in  another  mile 
pass, 

Maudits  Farm,  once  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Maudit  13m. 
family  ( sec  Little  Somerford  above).  Another  £m.  a  road, 
right,  leads  to 

£m.,  Lea  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — 

Here  is  a  small  stone  church,  rebuilt  in  1880.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  began  =to  lie  down, 
signifying  an  open  space. 

Going  on  we  soon  have  before  us  a  view  of  Malmesbury, 
we  cross  the  railway  line,  go  down  hill  over  the  Avon,  and 
in  ljm.,  turn  leftrhanded,  and  crossing  St.  John  Bridge 
climb  up  hill  into 

MALMESBURY.  l5m. 

Hotels. — The  Kings  Arms,  The  Bell. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  branch  line. 

For  full  description  of  the  town  see  Route  10. 

Malmesbury  to  Badmington,  9  £m. 

Westwards  beyond  Malmesbury  a  main  road  runs  (8  £m. ) 
into  Gloucestershire,  lm.  short  of  Badminton,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Leaving  Malmesbury  High  Street,  north  end,  we  go  left, 
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passing  the  Abbey  on  our  right,  and  so  reach  the  Square 
(S.P.).  Here  we  go  left  down  hill,  and  a  road  branching 
again  to  the  left  leads  to, 

3m.,  Foxley  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — 
This  little  village  of  under  100  inhabitants  was  called 
Fox-lege  in  the  D.B.,  and  then  belonged  to  the  Berke¬ 
leys.  The  name  may  be  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Fosse  Way,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  A.S.  lcigh  = 
a  meadow  and  fox,  “  the  meadow  of  the  foxes.”  Some 
fm.  before  reaching  the  village  we  pass  Cowage  Farm , 
on  our  right,  where  is  a  small  church  and  graveyard 
enclosed  within  a  low  wall.  This  was  the  site  of  Breviil- 
ham  Parish  Church,  but  the  village  is  now  merged  into 
Foxley  parish.  The  present  building  is  modem,  and  is 
a  perpetual  charge  on  Co  wage  Farm.  Arriving  at 
Foxley,  the  church  (dedication  unknown)  is  on  our 
right,  and  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  chapel,  and  chancel.  It  was  built 
in  the  18th  century,  and  has  old  box  pews  of  that  date 
and  some  florid  monuments  of  the  same  period..  A 
road  south  of  the  Church  leads  to, 
lm.,  Norton  (Station  :  Hullavington,  2m.,  G.W.lt. ). — 
This  is  another  little  village,  with  the  small  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  the  south  end.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  with  a 
modern  western  turret. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  pass  the  Workhouse,  and 
16m.  shoitly  afterwards  a  road  to  the  right  (S.P.)  leads  back  to 
Malmesbury  Station.  Another  Jin.  (S.P.)  a  road  leads, 
right,  to  Shipton  Moyne,  2m.  (Gloucestershire)  and  to 
Brokcnborough,  lm.  ( see  .Malmesbury  to  Tetbury  Route  10). 
We  now'  have  a  good,  level  road  before  us.  In  little  over 
171m.  a  ru^e  our  road  crosses  the  ancient  Roman  Fosse  Way, 
running  north  and  south,  from  Bath  to  Cirencester.  Here 
it  is  now  a  broad  green  cart  track,  but  at  other  parts  of  its 
journey  it  is  still  a  main  road.  We  now  reach 
181m.  Easton  Grey  (Station  :  Malmesbury,  3£m.,  G.W.R.). — 
The  village  on  the  river  Avon  lies  to  the  left,  past  the  grounds 
of  Easton  Grey  House.  The  little  stone  Church  (dedication 
unknown)  was  rebuilt  in  1S36,  save  the  15th-century 
tower.  It  possesses  a  Norman  font.  To  the  east  of  t lie 
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village  lies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  Muluantonis,  or 
“  White  Walls,”  and  at  Easton  Grey  House  is  preserved 
a  carved  fragment  of  a  procession.  In  the  D.B.  this  was 
Es-tone  =the  east  tun  or  enclosure,  and  intheN.V.  of  1316 
the  owner  was  Sir  Johnnes  Grey,  and  he  is  doubtless  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  affix. 

Continuing  our  way  we  come,  in  another  mile,  to  the  191m 
hamlet,  Sherston  Parva,  and  cross-roads  (S.P.),  left,  Ch i p- 
penham,  10m.  ;  right,  Tetbury,  5m.  On  our  left  lie  the 
grounds  of  Pinkney  Park,  an  ancient  deer  park,  through 
which  flows  the  Avon.  Another  mile  and  we  reach, 

Sherston  Magna  (Station  :  Badminton,  4  Jm. ,  G.W.R.). —  201m 
This  is  a  large  village  of  over  1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  with  a  wide  old  main  street,  lying  above  the 
Avon  river.  In  the  D.B.  it  was  written  Sorstain  and  Sor- 
stone,and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  scir  =the  share, 
or  part  cut  off,  and  stan  =stone,  and  the  village  stands 
near  the  dividing  line  which  ran  between  Mercia  and 
Wessex.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  building.  A  Saxon  Church  stood  here  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror  the  living  was  held  by  one,  Guntard,  but  of 
this  building  nothing  now  remains,  save  perhaps  the 
figure  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  outside  of  the  porch. 
According  to  tradition  this  represents  a  local  hero  called 
“  John  Rattlebone,”  who  fought  valourously  in  the  battle 
of  Sherston  between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  in  1016. 
Probably  it  is  the  figure  of  an  Archbishop  holding  the  Gospels 
in  his  left  hand  and  the  lost  right  hand  may  have  been 
raised  in  benediction.  The  porch  dates  from  the  15th 
century  ;  above  is  a  parvis,  and  above,  again,  is  a  richly 
pannelled  battlement.  To  the  east  of  the  doorway  is  the 
remains  of  a  stoup.  The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  fine 
13th-century  work,  but  the  rest  was  rebuilt  in  1730-33. 

The  Norman  nave  still  possesses  its  splendid  arcade,  and 
each  arch  is  carved  with  the  chevron  pattern.  The 
square  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  carved  with  shell  pattern. 

The  west  window  is  an  insertion  of  1460,  and  the  window 
in  the  south  wall,  west  of  the  doorway,  dates  from  the 
14th  century.  The  octagonal  font  is  Norman,  but  has 
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suffered  from  re-tooling.  The  north  aisle  was  probably 
added  early  in  the  14th  century.  It  possesses  an  Early 
English  window  at  the  east  end,  and  two  15th  century 
windows  to  the  west  and  north  respectively.  On  the  north 
wall  is  a  15th  century  recess,  apparently  intended  for  a 
tomb.  The  central  tower  arches  are  fine  13th  century 
work,  with  particularly  interesting  corbel  heads. 

West  arch  :  south,  a  king  ;  north,  a  queen  (probably 
Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor). 

South  arch  :  east,  a  man,  perhaps  Richard,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  ;  west,  a  man, 
perhaps  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was  steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Sherston. 

North  arch  :  west,  a  widow.  The  other  three  heads 
are  modern. 

The  stairway  which  lead  to  the  rood-loft  remains.  The 
north  transept  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  has  a 
coeval  window  on  the  west  wall,  and  a  coeval  piscina, 
which  however,  has  a  15th-century  cinque-foiled  head  added 
to  it.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  recessed  tomb  bearing  the  effigy 
of  a  priest.  The  south  transept,  or  rather,  south  aisle,  was 
built  about  1460,  and  was  originally  a  series  of  three 
chapels,  and  the  easternmost  dedicated  to  Sr.  Cyr  and  St. 
Julitta,  retains  an  aumbry.  The  chancel  dates  from  about 
1230,  and  lias  a  beautiful  three-light  east  window,  with 
canopy  and  shafts  of  blue  lias.  To  the  south  of  this  window 
is  a  14th-century  lancet.  The  north  chancel  was  largely 
rebuilt  in  1877,  but  retains  a  13th-century  lancet  window. 

A  road  south  of  the  Church  leads  to  Norton,  2m.  (see 
above),  and  to  Alderton,  3m.  ( see  below).  A  road  north 
leads  to  Knockdown,  a  hamlet  on  the  Gloucestershire 
boundary.  A  road  west  leads  to, 

2m.,  Sopworth  (Station:  Badminton,  4m.,  G.W.R.) 
—This  village  lies  about  im.  from  the  Gloucestershire 
border  and  near  the  great  woods  of  Badminton.  In 
the  D.B.  it  was  Sop-worde,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  it 
was  Soppewortli,  and  was  thus  the  farm  of  Sopp  or 
Soppa.  A.S.  wirth,  wurth,  weorth  =a  farm.  The  small 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  to  the  east  of  this  village,  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  and  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
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south  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel.  It 
has  a  Burne-Jones  window. 

Continuing  our  main  road  from  Sherston,  by  the  side  of 
the  Avon,  we  come,  in  another  1  Jm.,  to, 

Lucking! on  (Station  :  Badminton,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — Here  22m{ 
is  one  of  the  rising  places  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  and  near 
Brook  End  is  Hancock’s  Well,  the  water  from  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  curative  properties.  In  the  D.B.  this 
village  was  called  Lockintone  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316.it 
was  Lokyntone,  and  is  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  sons  of 
Loki  or  Lok.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ethelbert 
lies  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  village  to  the  east. 

It  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower,  north  and  south 
porches,  nave  with  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  lady  chapel. 

The  tower  and  chapel  were  built  by  William  de  Coleme, 

Abbot  of  Malmesbury  about  1265,  but  the  Church  under¬ 
went  repairs  in  1872,  when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and 
again  in  1912.  The  roof  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  15th- 
century  work,  and  the  font  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  stairway 
which  leads  to  the  rood-loft,  two  saints’  niches  placed 
behind  the  pulpit,  and  several  pieces  of  15th-century  stone 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Church. 

Some  Jm.  beyond  Luckington  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to,  22 
fm.,  Aldcrlon  (Station:  Badminton,  3m.,  G.W.R.), 
where  is  the  small  Church  of  St.  Giles.  It  dates  from 
the  13tli  century,  but  was  so  thoroughly  restored  in 
1845  that  nothing  now  remains  of  interest.  In  the 
D.B.  this  village  was  Aldrintone  and  Aldritone,  and 
is  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  the  Saxon  Aldrings. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  in  a  few  yards  a  turn  to  the 
right  leads  across  the  county  boundary  into  Gloucestershire,  23m. 
and  another  mile  beside  the  park  of  Badminton  brings  us  to, 

GREAT  BADMINTON,  Glos.  24£m 

Station  on  the  G.W.E. 


- 


Route  16.— SWINDON— CHIPPENHAM— BATH. 

(And  from  Box  to  Bradford-on- Avon. ) 


By  road,  Chippenham,  201m.  ;  Bath,  32m. 

By  rail,  G.W.li.  main  line. 

We  leave  Swindon  as  in  Route  15,  going  west  along  the 
main  road  to  Malmesbury  for  51m.  Here  a  turn  to  the  left  5Jm 
(S.F.)  brings  us  to  new  ground  and  in  £m.,  we  reach 

Wootton  Bassett  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  little  old  6m 
market  town  stands  some  400  ft.  above  sea-level  and,  to 
the  south,  has  a  wide  view  over  meadows  and  woodlands, 
through  which  once  flowed  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal, 
though  now  it  is  dry  and  filled  up  in  many  places.  The  name 
Wootton  is  undoubtedly  from  the  A.S.  wudu=wood  and 
tun  =an  enclosure,  “the  enclosure  by  the  wood,”  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  place  was  simply 
Wode-tone.  Some  century  later  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Bassetts  of  Wycombe,  and  so  gained  its  affix.  The 
town  became  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  renewed  by  Charles  II.,  oidy  ceasing  to  exist  in  188G. 
From  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  in  1832,  Wootton  Bassett  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  the  great  Lord  Clarendon  was  once  its 
representative. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  broad  main  street, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  quaint  old  Town  Halt. 

This  was  built  in  1700  by  Laurence  Hyde,  first  Lord 
Rochester,  and  is  a  small,  half-timbered  building,  standing 
on  15  stone  pillars,  and  reached  by  an  oak  staircase. 
Sheltered  beneath  the  hall  arc  a  Crimean  gun,  a  fire  engine 
of  200  years  ago,  and  part  of  the  ancient  stocks.  Within, 
is  a  public  library,  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Meux,  Lady  Meux, 
and  a  ducking  chair  dated  1686,  which  was  last  used  in 
1787.  The  Town  Hall  was  given  to  the  town  in  1906  by 
the  late  Lady  Meux. 

South  of  the  Hall,  and  on  our  right,  stands  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  All  Saints.  It  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  aisles 
and  chancel.  The  original  building  dates  from  the  13th 
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century,  and  the  porch  and  south  aisle  we  see  to-day  were 
once  the  entire  building.  The  first  rector,  1302,  was 
William  de  Handlo,  and  his  patron,  Hugh  de  Spencer,  but 
probably  before  then  the  Church  was  served  by  clergy 
from  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  the  priest’s  chamber  above 
the  porch  was  used  by  them  and  had  an  entrance  from  the 
outside.  The  Church  was  restored,  and  in  part,  rebuilt  in 
1870,  and  the  north  aisle  added,  but  the  old  panelled  roof 
remains  and  the  staircase  to  the  rood-loft.  Formerly  the 
galleries  ran  north  and  south  within  the  Church,  and  in  the 
former  stood  an  organ  which  is  now  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at 
Frome.  The  pulpit  is  Elizabethan.  The  chalice  and  paten 
cover  date  from  1631,  and  the  paten  from  1691.  The  west 
window  depicts  the  four  Saints,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Lucy,  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,  and  the  face  of  the  St.  Lucy  is 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Lady  Meux. 

In  1266,  Philip  Bassett  and  Thomas  Gayton,  the  rector, 
founded  a  hospital  for  the  aged,  but  this  disappeared  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Continuing  our  way,  we  go  down  a  steep  hill  from  the 
town  into  the  valley  below.  A  road  to  the  right  leads  to 
S.P.)  Grittenham,  2m.  ;  Brinkworth,  4m.  (see  Route  15) 
7m,  ’  We  now  cross  the  G.W.R.  lines,  and  some  Jm.  further  on 
cross  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  Here,  on  our  light 
stands  Vasterne  House,  an  old  manor  house,  and  once  a 
royal  residence.  It  was  restored  in  1900  by  the  late 
Sir  H.  B.  Meux. 

8m.  Another  mile  of  sheltered  road  brings  us  to  a  left-hand 
turn  leading  to, 

lm.,  Tockenham  (Station  :  Wootton  Bassett,  3m., 
G.W.R. ). — Tliis  small  village  was  known  as  Tockenham 
so  long  ago  as  854  a.d.,  and  is  the  ham  or  home  of  one 
Tocca.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles  consists  of  a  western 
bell-turret,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel,  and  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  Within  is  a  monument  to  the 
Goddard-Smith  family,  dating  from  1692.  Without, 
in  the  south  wall,  west  of  the  porch,  is  a  carved  stone 
figure  of  Aesculapius.  The  list  of  rectors  dates  from 
1313.  In  1908  the  Church  was  restored  and  the  plaster 
removed  from  the  walls.  The  chalice  and  paten  cover 
date  from  1681. 
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Regaining  our  main  road  we  pass,  in  a  few  yards,  a  road 
to  the  right.  It  leads  to  Tockenham  Manor,  which  was 
built  by  Richard  Danvers  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and, 
since  the  18th  century,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Buxton  family.  The  north  front  is  still  the  original  building. 
Within  hangs  a  portrait  painted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Another  mile  brings  us  to  four  crossed  roads  (S.P.),  and  9m. 
in  anolier  fm.  we  reach 

Lyneham  (Stations  :  Wootten  Bassett,  3fm.  ;  Dauntsey,  9fm. 
2m.  G.WR.) — The  village  was  so  called  in  1316  and  may 
be  A.S.  lind=lime  tree,  and  ham  =liome,  “The  home  by 
the  lime  trees,”  or,  more  probably,  A.S.  and  M.E.  lin  = 
flax,“  the  place  where  the  flax  was  grown.”  The  Church 
of  St.  Michael  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  and 
consists  of  a  low  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  It  dates  from  the 
1 4th  century.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  large  marble  monument 
to  Heneage  Walker,  d.  1731,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  yew  tree. 

The  roads  south  of  the  Church  lead,  right,  to  Hilmarton, 

2m.  ;  Caine,  5m.  (see  Route  10b)  ;  left,  to  Clyffc  Pypard, 

4m.  ( see  Route  9). 

Continuing  along  our  main  road,  another  ljm.  brings, 
to  a  left-hand  turning  leading  to  11 

£m.,  Bradenstoke  Cum  Clack  (Station  :  Dauntsey 
fm.,  G.W.R.).— All  around  once  grew  the  great  forest 
of  Braden,  and  the  name  of  the  village  may  be  derived 
from  this  “  broad  dene,”  or  hollow  and  stoc,  stocca  = 
stem  of  a  tree,  stick ;  or,  again,  it  may  have  been  the 
stockaded  place  of  one  Brada,  a  personal  name  in 
Saxon  times.  Some  £m.  south  of  the  village  stands 
Bradenstoke  Abbey,  now  a  farm  house.  It  was  founded 
by  Walter  D’Evreux  in  1142  for  Augustinian  Canons 
and  he,  himself,  later  joined  the  Brotherhood.  Of 
this  church  nothing  remains  ;  the  king's  lodging  was 
where  the  farm  house  now  stands,  and  of  the  Convent 
only  the  guest  house  is  left.  It  is  a  building  of  the 
14th  century  with  a  stone  vaulted  undercroft,  and  a 
great  dining  hall  now  divided  into  rooms.  Here  still 
remain  some  beautiful  windows  set  into  buttresses, 
connected  with  round-headed  arches.  At  the  Disso- 
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lution  the  Abbey  fared  the  fate  of  many  other  such 
buildings.  The  Canons  were  turned  away,  the  place 
granted  to  Richard  Pexhill  and  mostly  destroyed. 
Near  by,  to  the  west,  is  Clack  Hill,  an  earthwork  with 
ditch  and  ramparts. 

Retracing  our  steps  from  this  beautiful  old  ruin  we 
pass,  on  our  right,  the  modern  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
the- Virgin,  built  in  1864  by  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  and 
so  rejoin  our  main  road. 

W  e  are  now  upon  the  edge  of  a  steep  escarpment  and  look 
down  upon  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Avon,  and 
can  see,  southwards,  the  far  woods  of  Bowood.  Down  t  lie 
hill  our  road  leads  us,  and  we  again  cross  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal,  and  so  come  to  Dauntsey  Station,  G.W.R. 
We  cross  the  railway  line  and,  in  another  Jm.,  cross  the 
Malmesbury  branch  line  railway. 

Our  road  now  runs  through  the  Avon  Valley,  the  river 
lying  some  mile  on  our  right,  and  thus  we  reach, 

Christian  Malford  (Station  :  Dauntsey  Junction,  G.W.R. ). 

The  village  lies  to  the  left  of  our  road,  with  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  its  west  end.  This  building  beside  the 
Avon,  where  once,  perhaps,  was  Christs  Crossford,  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  north  and 
south  porches,  the  former  now  a  vestry,  nave  with  south 
aisle  and  chancel  with  lady  chapel.  The  Church  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  but  the  Norman  font  shows  that  an 
earlier  building  once  stood  here.  The  south  aisle  was 
added  in  the  15th  century,  and  of  the  same  date  are  the 
very  beautiful  oak  and  plaster  screens  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  chancel  and  the  aisle  from  the  lady  chapel. 

In  the  chancel  are  two  sedilia,  and  in  the  lady  chapel 
is  a  squint,  a  canopied  piscina  in  the  south  wall  and  a  saint’s 
niche  in  the  east  wall.  The  Church  possesses  a  silver  alms 
dish,  dated  1690,  and  given  in  1726.  Outside,  on  several 
of  the  buttresses  are  consecration  crosses.  A  cross  stands 
before  the  porch,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Archdeacon 
Randall,  d.  1881,  a  former  rector.  Leaving  this  tree- 
embowered  old  churchyard  we  return  through  the  village 
and  soon  cross  the  river  Avon.  Another  fm.  brings  us  to 
the  village  of, 

Sutton  Benger  (Station  :  Chippenham,  4m.,  G.W.R.). — ■ 


16m. 
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This  is  the  A.S.  south  tun  or  enclosure,  and  one,  Berengarius, 
was  subtenant  here  at  the  time  of  the  D.B.,  the  property 
then  being  held  by  Richard,  son  of  Earl  Gislebert.  On 
our  right  stands  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  It  dates  from 
the  14tli  century  and  consists  of  an  embattled  western 
tower  with  spirelet,  a  15th-century  porch,  nave  with  south 
aisle,  and  chancel.  The  font  is  Trans-Norman.  The  win¬ 
dows  in  the  south  aisle  are  particularly  noteworthy,  carrying 
as  they  do  some  beautiful  14th  century  tracery.  Just  within 
the  entrance,  and  hung  on  the  wall  behind  the  font,  is  a 
15th-century  piece  of  embroidery  within  an  oak  frame.  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  orphreys  of  a  vestment,  worn  by  the 
priests  of  Sutton  Benger  about  1460,  and  measures  5  ft. 
l$in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  It  is  composed  of  10  vertical  strips 
sewn  side  by  side,  and  in  gold  and  coloured  embroidery, 
are  represented  many  prophets  and  saints  under  canopies. 
Without  is  a  fine  old  gargoyle  at  the  junction  of  the 
chancel  with  the  south  aisle. 

To  the  north  of  the  Church  a  road  leads  to, 
ljm.,  Scagry  (Stations:  Somerford,  l£m.,  Chip¬ 
penham,  5£in.,  G.W.R.). — It  is  a  small  village  lying 
upon  the  river  Avon,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
the  south  end,  was  rebuilt  in  1849.  In  the  D.B.  it 
was  Segr-ie,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  Segr-e,  and  it  is 
probably  from  the  A.S.  ey  or  ea=an  island,  or  ea=a 
reach  of  meadow  land  near  a  river,  with  the  personal 
name  Sigar.  This  Sigar  held  lands  in  Wiltshire  before 
the  Conquest,  .and  hence  this  may  be  “  the  river 
meadow  of  Sigar.”  Sedgy  meadow  has  also  been 
suggested. 

Continuing  our  main  road  through  the  village  of  Sutton 
Benger  we  soon  have,  on  our  right,  the  woods  and  deer 
park  of  Draycoi  House,  and  in  fm.  we  turn  through  the 
park  gates  and  so  come  to  the  Church  of  Draycott  Cerne, 
which  stands  adjoining  the  house,  before  a  small  lake. 

The  village  is  £m.  further  west. 

Draycot  Cerne  (Station  :  Chippenham,  3m.,  G.W.R.). —  17m. 
The  Church  consists  of  a  15th-century  western  tower,  con¬ 
taining  a  fine  clock  presented  by  the  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
Lady  Cowley  of  that'  day,  south  porch  of  the  same  date, 
a  13th-century  nave,  with  two  coeval  lancet  windows  at 
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the  west  end,  and  a  chancel  of  the  13th  century,  also  with 
two  lancet  windows  of  that  period.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  is  a  small  stone  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Wright  family,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  once  lords 
of  the  Manor.  From  the  nave  we  descend  two  steps  to  the 
chancel.  Here  is  a  double  piscina,  a  priests’  door,  and, 
within  the  altar-rails,  the  16th-century  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Long.  By  the  north  wall  is  the  13th-century  canopied 
recessed  tomb  of  Sir  Philip  Cerne,  whose  mailed  effigy  lies 
upon  it.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  fighting  in  the  Second 
Crusade.  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  two  brasses 
representing  Sir  Edward  de  Cerne  and  lxis  wife,  Ellen, 
d.  1393.  To  the  north  of  the  nave  is  a  transept  pew- 
containing  18th-century  monuments  to  the  Long  family. 
The  font  dates  from  the  14th  century  and  the  Church  pos¬ 
sesses  a  silver  flagon,  chalice,  and  paten,  dated  1702.  The 
late  Lord  Cowley  installed  electric  light  in  the  Church,  and 
also  presented  the  fine  Spanish  oak  chest.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  to  the  memory  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Lord 
Cowleys. 

In  the  A.S.  charters  this  village  was  called  Draeg,  and, 
in  the  D.B.,  it  was  Draicote,  Draege=a  drag,  net,  and 
possibly  agricultural  implements,  whilst  Draeg  =a  multi¬ 
tude  or  place  of  shelter,  and  the  name  may  be  derived  from 
either.  The  affix,  Ceme,  was  added  in  the  13th  century, 
when  the  family  of  that  name  held  the  property.  From 
them  it  passed  to  John  Herying,  and  was  bought  by  Bobert 
Long  in  1490,  and  in  his  family  remained  till  1805,  when 
through  marriage.it  became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Mornington.  In  1863  it  passed  to  the  Earls  Cowley,  by 
gift,  of  the  last  Earl  of  Mornington. 

Returning  through  the  park  gates  our  road  takes  a  left- 
hand  turn  in  a  few  yards.  The  road  west  leads  to  the 
hamlet  of  Upper  Draycot,  and  the  road  north  leads  to 
Stanton  St.  Quintin,  2m.  ( see  Route  10). 

Along  a  tree-bordered  road  we  now  go  another  mile, 
and  so  reach, 

18m.  Kington  Langley  (Station:  Chippenham,  2  bn.,  G.W.R.). 
— Set  on  the  village  green  are  the  Manor  House  and  a 
modem  mansion,  where  once  stood  an  old  cloth  mill.  A 
him  to  the  right  leads  us  to  the  main  part  of  the  village. 
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and  so  we  pass  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  built  in  1855,  and 
some  £m.  further  west  come  to  the  17th  century  Fitzurse 
Farm.  The  village  is  also  known  as  Langley  Fitzurse,  and 
here  the  family  of  Fitzurse  once  lived.  They  held  the 
manor  from  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  the  old  Chapel  of 
St.  Peter  also  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  It  became  a  private 
house  in  1670,  but  nothing  of  it  now  remains.  A  village 
revel  was  held  here  in  olden  times  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  was  considered  by  John  Aubrey,  ‘  one  of  the  eminentist 
feasts  in  these  parts.’  At  the  festival  a  “  Peterman 
collected  money  for  charities. 

From  Kington  Langley  we  go  down  one  hill  and  up 
another,  and  so  reach  the  park  of  Langley  House. 

Langley  Burrell  (Station:  Chippenham,  ljm.,  G.W.R.).  19m. 
■ — This  village  has  a  long  history,  and  in  the  D.B.  it  was 
Langhe-lie  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Lange-le,  and  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  lang=long  and  leah  = 
meadow.  In  the  13th  century  the  manor  was  held  by  one 
Borel  or  Burrell,  which  accounts  for  the  affix.  A  deed  of 
agreement  between  Reginald  Burel,  Lord  of  Langeleggh, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  relative  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  in  the  woods  of  Langley  Burrell,  dated  9th  of  Edward 
I.,  is  still  preserved.  In  1343,  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley, 
purchased  the  manor  and  advowson  from  Sir  J.  Dclamere, 
and  gave  them,  with  £2,000,  to  his  daughter  Joan,  on  her 
marriage  with  Sir  Reginald  Cobham.  Their  descendant, 
Margaret  married  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in 
1460,  and  he  then  held  the  property  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Nine  years  later  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Edward  de  Burgh, 
second  Baron  de  Burgh  of  Gainsborough,  and  in  1565  it 
was  sold  by  his  family  to  John  Read.  In  1601  it  was  again 
sold,  this  time  to  Henry  White,  and  about  1660  his  grandson 
sold  it  to  Samuel  Ashe,  in  whose  family  it  remains  to  this 
day.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands  within  the  park,  and 
consists  of  an  embattled  tower  on  the  south  side,  south 
porch  with  parvise,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel  with 
south  chantry.  The  tower  dates  from  the  14th  century, 
the  nave  from  the  13th  century,  while  the  aisle  and  chantry 
are  15th-century  work.  The  whole  was  restored  in  1898. 

The  Cobham  arms  —  a  chevron  with  three  stars  —  is 
emblazoned  on  the  ceiling  of  the  nave.  Without,  against 
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the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  is  a  slab  bearing  a  male  and 
female  head,  and  it  is  now  placed  under  a  canopy.  The 
Church  possesses  a  silver  paten  and  flagon  dated  1702,  and 
a  second  paten  dated  1721. 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  Church  a  left-hand  turn  (S.P.) 
leads  to  the  village,  and  beyond  he  Kellaways,  lm.,  and 
Tytherion,  2m. 

As  we  go  along  this  road  we  have  with  us  the  Maud 
Heath  Causeway  or  stone  path.  Maud  Heath  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Langley  Burrell,  and  about  1474 
she  devised  houses  and  land  near  Chippenham  to 
trustees,  they  to  form  this  raised  Causeway  as  a  dry 
path  across  the  Avon  water-meadows  for  people  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  4Jm.  long,  and  begins  on 
Wick  Hill,  passes  through  Bremhill  Wick,  East 
Tytherton,  Kellaways,  Langley  Burrell,  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Chippenham.  On  Wick  Hill,  400  ft.,  stands  a 
tall  column  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles.  It  was 
raised  by  a  late  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  bears  an  effigy 
of  Maud  Heath,  while  on  it  are  inscribed  lines  written 
by  the  poet  Canon  Bowles  ;  at  Kellaways  is  a  stone 
pillar,  set  up  by  the  trustees  in  1698,  again  to  the 
memory  of  Maud  Heath,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Cause¬ 
way,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Chippenham, 
where  the  roads  for  Swindon  and  Malmesbury  divide, 
a  stone  bears  the  inscription  : — 

“  Hither  extendeth  Maud  Heath’s  gift 
For  where  I  stand  is  Chippenham  Clift.” 

The  present  stone  here  is  modem,  and  the  stone  pillar, 
on  a  mound  known  as  Chippenham  Clift,  has  disap¬ 
peared.  The  property  left  by  Maud  Heath  for  this 
Causeway  amounts  to  between  £100  and  £200  per 
annum. 

Leaving  Langley  Burrell,  our  road  crosses  the  Avon, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  modem  iron  bridge  are 
numerous  red-brick  arches,  64  in  all,  bearing  the 
Causeway  across  the  water-meadows.  We  now  reach, 
lm.,  Kellaways  (Station :  Chippenham,  2Jm., 
G.W.R.). — A  tiny  village  set  upon  the  Avon.  Near  by 
is  an  old  millliouse,  and  on  our  right  a  small  modem 
Church.  At  the  time  of  the  I).B.  it  was  the  property 
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of  Johannes  Kaleway,  and  hence  the  name.  At  Jm. 
beyond,  a  turn  to  the  right  takes  us  to, 

2Jm.,  West  Tytherton  (Station:  Chippenham,  3 Jm., 
G.W.R.). — This  village  lies  in  well-watered  pasture- 
land,  for  to  the  south  flows  the  river  Marden,  to  the 
west  the  river  Avon,  and  on  the  east  is  the  derelict 
Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  A  turn  to  the  right  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village  leads  to  East  Tytherton,  a 
tithing,  lm.  It  was  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
the  sons  of  Teowdor,  and  is  still  known  as  Tytherton 
Lucas,  one  Adam  Lucas  having  formerly  possessed  it. 

The  little  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  dates  from  the  13th 
century  and  consists  of  a  bell-turret,  nave  with  north 
aisle,  and  chancel.  It  contains  a  fine  Norman  font, 
and  in  the  chancel  arch  is  a  squint.  The  living  has  been 
annexed  to  Chippenham  for  more  than  600  years. 

Returning  to  our  main  road  at  Langley  Burrell,  we  find 
ourselves  in  another  1  Jm.  at, 

CHIPPENHAM.  20jm 

Hotels. — The  Angel  (garage),  The  Bear,  both  in  High 
Street. 

Station. — On  the  G.W.R.  main  line. 

For  history  and  description  sec  above,  Route  10. 


We  leave  Chippenham  by  the  Bath  Road,  going  west 
just  beyond  the  town  bridge.  We  climb  a  hill  out  of  the 
town  and  then  descend  to  the  railway  bridge.  Here  we  go 
right.  The  left-hand  road  leads  to  Lacock,  3m.,  Melksham,  211m. 
6m.,  Trou-bridge,  11m.  ( see  Route  11).  Another  mile  brings 
us  to  the  park  of  Corsham  Court,  on  our  left,  and  our  road  221m. 
continues  by  the  side  of  it  till  we  reach  a  cross-roads,  right, 
Biddestoyi,  1  Jm.  ( see  Route  10a),  and  left  to, 

Jm.,  Corsham  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  is  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  some  4,000.  In  the  D.B.  it  was 
Corseham  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  it  was  Corsham,  and  was 
the  “  ham  ”  or  home  of  one  Corsa.  On  our  left,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  town,  stands  Corsham  Court  (not  open  to  the 
public),  the  residence  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Methuen.  The 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  some  400  acres,  and  was 
built  in  1582.  It  has  been  much  remodelled  and  added  to, 
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but  the  line  Elizabethan  south  front  remains  (seen  as  we 
approach  the  Church).  It  belonged  to  the  Hungerford 
family  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  bought  in  1742  by 
Sir  Paul  Methuen,  our  Ambassador  to  Madrid.  Within  is  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings  in  the  picture-gallery  (viewed  by 
special  permission). 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  our  left,  consists  of 
a  south  pinnacled  tower  with  spire,  south  porch,  clerestoried 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel  with  lady 
chapel.  The  whole  was  not  very  judiciously  restored  by 
Street  in  1878.  Here  was  once  a  Norman  building,  but  the 
nave,  with  doorway,  on  the  north  side,  and  one  window  in 
the  clerestory  are  all  that  remain  of  that  date.  The  porch 
is  15th-century  work,  with  additions  made  in  the  17th 
century  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  and  his  wdfe  Margaret, 
whose  names  are  displayed  upon  it.  The  chancel  is  15th 
century,  as  is  the  lady  chapel  with  its  fine  original  roof. 
This  chapel  was  built  by  the  Tropnell  family,  and  in  it  are 
the  fine  tomb  of  Thomas  Tropnell,  d.  1490,  and  his  wife  ;  a 
small  one  on  the  north  wall  to  the  same  family  ;  a  piscina 
on  the  south  wall  ;  some  old  glass  showing  the  Hungerford 
“  sickle  ”  ;  and  tw'O  corbels  on  the  east  wall  bearing  the 
arms  of  Tropnell  and  Ludlow.  The  south  aisle  also  dates 
from  the  15th  century.  Between  chancel  and  organ  is  a 
very  unusual  little  panelled  building  of  two  stories.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  priest’s  vestry  and  storeroom,  but  was 
originally  a  vicar’s  consistory.  Formerly  the  Vicar  of 
Corsham  had  certain  rights,  independent  of  the  Bishop’s 
Court,  which  included  the  proving  of  wills,  and  here  he 
held  his  consistory  court.  In  an  old  register  it  states  that 
a  Registrar  of  Wills,  proved  at  Corsham,  was  accidentally 
sold  with  the  library  of  a  former  vicar,  but  it  wras  recovered 
and  deposited  in  the  Diocesan  Registry  at  Salisbury.  The 
Church  possesses  a  large  silver  paten,  dated  1719,  and  a 
flagon,  dated  1757.  The  list  of  rectors  dates  from  one, 
Ralph,  1244.  Lord  Methuen  erected  a  chapel  on  to  the 
Church  in  1897. 

The  Hungerford  Almshouses,  south  of  the  Church,  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  wTere  built  by  Sir  Edwrard  Hungerford  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  in  lt>G8.  The  old  chapel  and  school¬ 
room  can  be  seen  by  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
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2m.  south  lies  Neston,  where  is  a  modem  Church 
and  Neston  Park,  surrounded  by  large  grounds. 

2m.  south-east  lies  Gastard,  a  hamlet,  with  Church 
built  in  1913. 

Rejoining  our  main  road  we  pass,  on  our  left,  Hartham 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Islington.  Within  the  grounds  is  a 
Proprietary  Chapel  (keys  at  the  lodge  gates)  with  walls 
bearing  plaster  plaques  after  Della  Robbia. 

In  jin.  we  pass  the  hamlet  of  Pickwick.  The  name  is  24m. 
derived  from  the  A.S.  pic  =a  peak  or  pointed  hill,  and  wic  = 
village.  The  name  William  de  Pikewike  appears  in  the 
Hundred  Roll  of  1273,  for  the  CouDty  of  Wilts,  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  surname  which  Dickens  immortalised, 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  this  hamlet.  On  our  left 
stands  a  small  17th-century  Manor  House. 

Our  road  slowly  ascends,  and  on  either  side  we  see  large 
piles  of  the  celebrated  Bath  stone  which  is  here  cut  from 
underground  quarries.  So  we  go  for  a  mile,  when  a  sharp  25m. 
turn  to  the  left  brings  us  suddenly  to  a  magnificent  view. 

To  the  right,  across  a  wide  valley,  through  which  inns  the 
By  Brook,  stands  the  village  of  Colerne,  its  church  tower 
standing  high  above  the  hill  on  which  the  houses  cluster, 
below  us,  to  the  west,  lies  the  little  town  of  Box,  and  beyond, 
again,  are  the  hills  and  valleys  near  Bath. 

Another  Jin.  and  a  road  to  the  right  leads  us  up  to,  25  Jm. 

1  £,.  Colerne  (Station:  Box,  2m.,  G.W.R.). — The 
village  stands  500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  may  well 
derive  its  name  from  the  Welsh  or  Cornish  col  =a  peak, 
or  A.S.  cald=cold,  and  erne=a  dwelling,  but  it  may 
be  “  the  dwelling  of  Cole,”  for  a  man  of  that  name 
was  a  Wiltshire  landowner  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  consists  of  a  fine  15th-century 
tower,  south  porch,  Trans-Norman  nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  added  in  1 450,  and  chancel  dating  from 
the  13th  century,  with  a  north  aisle  of  14th  century 
work.  In  the  north  aisle  are  corbels  dating  from  the 
14tli  century  and  representing  a  nun,  a  saint,  and  an 
abbot.  In  the  chancel  are  a  piscina,  three  sedilia 
on  either  side,  and  an  Easter  sepulchre.  In  the 
Church  are  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  Saxon  cross 
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and  a  replica  of  an  old  Saxon  cross  has  been  erected 
in  the  churchyard  on  the  site  where  stood  the  original. 
The  peal  of  eight  bells  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
west  of  England. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  have  a  run  of  a  mile 
down  into  Box.  Here  we  cross  the  railway  line  and  see, 
on  our  left,  the  renowned  Box  Hill  tunnel.  It  was  bored 
some  70  years  ago,  and  was  then  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  engineering.  It  is  lfm.  long,  and  in  places 
it  is  300  yards  below  the  surface. 

A  few  yards  beyond  the  bridge  a  road  to  the  right 
takes  us  under  the  railway  bridge  and  over  the  By- 
Brook  to 

lm.,  Ditteridge  (Station  :  Box,  ljm.,  G.W.R.). — 
The  village  probably  takes  its  name  from  the  Wans- 
dyke,  the  great  post  Roman  rampart  and  ditch  which 
extends  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Chisbury  Camp 
near  Little  Bedwyn  ( see  Route  8),  some  88m.  in  all. 
and  Ditteridge  is  thus  “  the  hill  ridge  near  the  ditch 
or  dyke.”  Tbe  Church  of  St.  Christopher,  on  our 
right,  is  an  interesting  old  building.  The  nave,  inner 
doorway  of  the  porcb,  and  the  font  are  all  Norman 
work.  The  south  porch  dates  from  the  14th  century 
and  the  lintels  are  supported  by  two  corbels  repre¬ 
senting  the  crowned  heads  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
They  are  supposed  to  depict  a  noble  and  his  wife  of 
the  late  14th  century  who  restored  the  church.  The 
chancel  and  bell  turret  date  from  the  13th  century, 
and  in  the  chancel  are  a  piscina,  shelf  and  priest’s  door, 
all  of  that  date.  Under  the  whitewashed  walls  were 
once  mural  paintings,  one  representing  St.  Christopher 
to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated.  The  figures  in 
the  window  of  the  south  wall  are  supposed  to  be  copied 
from  these  paintings.  The  Church  possesses  a  chalice 
dated  1627.  To  the  west  of  the  village  stands  Cheney 
Court,  a  Tudor  house,  which  possesses  some  fine  old 
mantelpieces,  a  beautiful  staircase  with  the  original 
dog  gate,  and  some  Tudor  “  stirrup  ”  knockers.  The 
property  belonged  originally  to  the  Speke  family,  but 
has  been  held  by  the  family  of  Nortkey  for  over  200 
years.  Cole's  Farm,  south  of  Cheney  Court,  was 
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once  the  Dower  House,  and  is  a  small  gabled  and 
mullioned  17th  century  house,  containing  a  panelled 
ground  floor  room  with  plaster  ceiling  dating  from  1649. 

We  now  come  into, 

Box  (Station  on  the  G.W.R.). — This  is  a  small  town  of  26m. 
some  2,000  inhabitants,  and  here  are  the  celebrated  quarries 
from  where  the  famous  Bath  stone  is  hewn,  and  of  which 
the  town  of  Bath  is  mainly  built.  Coleridge  once  lodged 
here  in  a  grocer’s  shop,  and  found  beneath  his  bed  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas- a- B ec  ke t  lies  on 
our  right,  and  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower  with 
pinnacles,  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel.  It  was  built  in 
1200,  and  the  porch  added  in  the  18th  century.  The  church 
possesses  a  chalice,  two  patens  and  a  flagon,  all  dated  1707. 

In  the  churchyard  are  two  stone  coffins.  To  the  north  of  the 
church,  where  now  stand  some  poplar  trees,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  villa.  It  was  excavated  both  in  1881  and 
1900-2,  and  an  altar  discovered  there  is  now  in  the  Devizes 
Museum.  Some  of  the  mosaic  pavement  remains.  The 
villa,  with  its  courtyard,  were  built  of  the  local  stone.  Box 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  box  tree,  and  the 
Wiltshire  family  of  Boxe  took  their  name  from  here. 

There  was  a  Henry  de  la  Boxe  in  1243,  and  a  Sir  Sampson 
de  la  Boxe  in  1270. 

Some  2  miles  beyond  Box  the  main  road  runs  over  the  28m. 
county  boundary  into  Somersetshire,  and  another  4  m. 
brings  us  to 

BATH.  32m. 

BOX— MONKTON  FARLEIGH— BRADFORD-ON- 
AVON. 

This  continuation  of  our  journey  is  full  of  interest ;  we 
pass  old  houses  and  ancient  churches,  and  get  wide  views 
of  miles  of  country.  Mileage  12  4m.  We  leave  Box  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  by  the  Devizes  main  road,  which  im> 
turns  sharply  to  the  left.  We  go  steadily  uphill  for  a  mile, 
with  woods  on  either  side  of  us,  and  then  reach  a  lane  to 
our  left.  It  leads  to,  inn,  1  }m. 

Chapel  Plaister,  460  ft.,  where  stands  a  little  old  Pilgrims’ 
Chapel,  built  in  the  15th  century.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
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rercdos  of  three  canopied  arches,  the  centre  one'  with 
semi-circular  front,  and  on  the  outside  is  a  hole /which 
perhaps  held  a  lantern  to  guide  pilgrims  by  night.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  chapel  was  used  as  a  private 
house,  and  there  is  a  fireplace  of  her  date.  Later  it  became 
a  bakery,  then  a  lumber-room,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  highwayman,  Tom  Baxter.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Box.  From  this  high  ground 
we  have  beautiful  views  of  the  country  all  round.  A  road, 
north,  leads  to  Corsham,  3  Jin.,  Chippenham,  7m. 

Leaving  Chapel  Plaister  by  the  lane  by  which  we  came, 
we  cross  the  main  road,  go  south-west  up  a  steady  pull  of 
3m.  I  Jm.,  across  Kingsdown  Common,  which  rises  to  546  ft,, 
and  from  here  we  again  have  a  magnificent  view.  At 
Kingsdown  Farm  we  turn  left-handed,  and  in  ljm.  along 
a  secondary  road,  come  to, 

41m.  Monkton  Farleigh  (Station  :  Box,  2Jm.,  G.W.R.). — This 
may  be  the  fern  meadow  or  the  fair  meadow,  from  the 
A.S.  fearn=fem,  or  fair=fair,  and  leigh,  which  is  derived 
from  liegan=to  lie  down,  and  so  “  an  open  space.”  The 
prefix  is  derived  from  the  Cluniac  monks  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  who  once  lived  here.  Their  priory  was  founded 
in  1125  by  Maude,  daughter  of  Edward  of  Salisbury,  wife 
of  Humphrey,  Baron  de  Bohun,  who  endowed  it  with  an 
estate  called  “  The  Buries  ”  at  Bisliopstrow  near  War¬ 
minster.  At  the  Dissolution  the  Priory  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  Lord 
Protector  Somerset.  The  Tudor  Manor  House  (not  open 
to  the  public)  on  our  left,  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Priory,  and  in  out-buildings  are  the  remains  of  the  refectory 
and  dormitories,  some  carved  stone  work  and  an  oak  door 
bearing  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  The  chapel  site  has 
recently  been  excavated,  and  a  high  altar  unearthed,  also 
two  stone  slabs,  one  now  at  Lacock,  and  one  still  here 
bearing  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  one  of  the  Dunstanvilles. 
Here  Bishop  Jewel  died  in  1571.  Some  £m.  north  of  the 
Manor  is  the  “  Monks’  Conduit,”  where  the  spring  which 
supplied  the  priory  is  sheltered  by  a  little  13th-century 
building  with  pointed  stone  roof.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
on  our  right,  has  been  rebuilt,  but  for  its  old  tower,  Norman 
door,  and  Elizabethan  pulpit.  It  was  from  this  pulpit  that 
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Bishop  Jewel  preached,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  he 
actually  gave  it  to  the  church.  The  list  of  rectors  begins 
with  Walterns  de  Ilanekynton,  1334.  A  beautiful  beech 
avenue,  1  Jm.  long,  leads  east  from  here  to  Upper  Wraxall. 

Going  south-east  for  2m.  along  a  secondary  road,  we 
come  to, 

South  Wraxall  (Station  :  Bradford-on-Avon,  3m.,  6£m. 
G.W.R.),  where  stands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  15th-century  domestic  architecture,  not  only  of  the 
county  but  of  the  kingdom.  This  Manor  House  (not  open 
to  the  public,  but  a  good  view  of  it  from  the  load)  was 
restored  from  its  long-neglected  state  in  1900  by  the  present 
tenant.  It  is  not  known  who  built  the  older  parts  of  the 
house,  but  the  principal  landowner,  till  the  Dissolution, 
was  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  a  Robert  Long  is 
described  as  Armiger  in  1418  and  owner  in  1433.  Leland 
in  1540  describes  the  Long’s  estate  here  as  a  little  manor, 
and  probably  they  did  not  become  possessed  of  the  Manor 
House  till  the  Dissolution.  It  remains  the  property  of  the 
Long  family  to  this  day.  The  entrance  is  through  the  old 
gate-house,  over  which  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window,  and  the 
building  covers  three  sides  of  a  court.  In  the  hall  are  a 
carved  oak  screen  and  a  chimney-piece  dating  from  1598. 

A  staircase  leads  to  the  great  drawing-room  above,  enlarged 
by  Sir  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  in  the  17th  century.  This  room 
has  a  three-sided  stone  pier  supporting  the  roof,  and  a 
plaster  ceiling  ornamented  with  great  pendants.  The  stone 
fireplace  is  sculptured  with  figures  of  Prudence,  Justice, 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  while  Pan  occupies  the  centre 
pedestal.  Several  of  the  other  rooms  have  excellent 
panelling,  and  possess  fine  Jacobean  mantelpieces,  and  one, 
standing  on  10th-century  pillars,  forms  a  kind  of  cloister. 

Near  by  is  the  ruined  hospice  of  St.  Aiuloen,  a  chapel  and 
hall  for  the  use  of  travellers,  dating  from  the  14th  century 
and  now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Longs  from  the  Tliynnes  in  1029. 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  Jm.  south  of  t  he  Manor  House 
(reached  also  by  footpath)  consists  of  a  western  tower  with 
gabled  turret  and  pack-saddled  roof,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  aisle,  and  south  chapel  and  chancel.  It  dates 
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from  the  15th  century,  and  contains  many  memorials  to 
the  Long  family. 

Leaving  the  village  we  go  east  for  £m. ,  and  then  turn 
right-handed  along  the  main  road.  Another  1  £m.  brings  us 
to  the  hamlet  Bradford  Leigh,  and  here  a  road  to  the  right 
takes  us,  ljm.,  to, 

Great  Chalfield  (Station  :  Holt  Junction,  1 4  m.,  G.W.R.). 
— This  tiny  parish  of  some  50  inhabitants  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  spot  for  here,  encircled  by  a  moat,  stand  a  15th-century 
Church  and  Manor  House.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  consists 
of  western  tower,  western  porch,  nave,  chancel,  and  south 
chapel.  It  contains  a  beautiful  stone  screen,  now  moved 
from  the  chapel  to  the  nave,  which  bears  the  arms  of 
Thomas  Tropnell,  and  his  motto  ‘  Le  gong  tira  belement,’ 
and  he  it  was  who  restored  the  Manor  House.  The  Church 
possesses  a  silver  chalice,  paten  cover  and  paten  dated 
1680.  In  the  churchyard  stands  a  round  bastion,  and  a 
corresponding  one  stands  near  the  bridge  over  the  moat. 
They  were  probably  in  existence  before  the  Civil  Wars,  but 
were  undoubtedly  used  when  the  Manor  was  then  garrisoned. 
The  Manor  House  (not  open  to  the  public),  existed  at  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  was  largely  rebuilt  by  Thomas 
Tropnell,  d.  1485.  It  is  entered  by  a  two-storied  porch, 
and  at  either  end  of  the  building  are  gables,  each  containing 
a  beautiful  oriel  window.  Within  are  a  great  hall  and  guest- 
chamber.  Near  by  stand  some  16th-century  farm  buildings. 

Returning  to  our  main  road,  we  reach,  in  another  1  im., 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.,  Salisbury,  Weymouth,  Bath 
branch. 

Hotels.- — Swan  (R.A.C.),  Church  Street;  New  Bear 
(garage),  Silver  Street. 

For  history  and  description,  see  Route  11. 
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By  road  15  miles. 

By  rail,  Swindon  to  Marlborough,  M.  &  S.W.J.  R.  ; 
Marlborough  to  Hungerford,  G.W.R. 

This  beautiful  route  takes  us  up  and  across  the  wide 
downs  and  also  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Kennet. 

We  go  through  several  interesting  old  villages  and  through 
the  hamlet  Coate,  made  famous  by  the  writer,  Richard 
Jefferies.  There  is  a  good  main  road  throughout  the 
journey. 

From  Swindon  High  Street  we  go  south,  and  after  fol¬ 
lowing  the  M.  &  S.W.J.  R.  line  for  a  short  distance  our  road 
bends  to  the  left.  Right  (S.P.)  to  Broome  Manor.  We 
are  now  in  open  country,  a  valley  on  our  right  and  the 
downs  spreading  out  before  us.  Swindon  Reservoir  stands 
away  to  the  right.  Just  short  of  2m.  we  come  down  to  the 
little  hamlet 

Coate,  and  here,  at  Coate  Farm  (there  is  a  tablet  on  the  l|m 
garden  wall),  on  our  right,  was  bom  Richard  Jefferies 
(1848-87),  “  the  human  expression  of  this  County,”  and  in 
this  red-brick  house  he  lived  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  As  a  boy  he  walked  daily  to  Swindon  for  what 
schooling  he  ever  had,  but  his  real  learning  and  lore  were 
gained  on  his  beloved  downs,  where  he  spent  whole  days 
and  even  nights.  Of  these  downs  he  has  written  in  “  The 
Gamekeeper  at  Home,”  “  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,” 

“  Round  about  a  great  Estate,”  and  “  The  Amateur 
Poacher.” 

Just  beyond  Coate  Farm,  a  lane  on  our  right  leads  to 
Day  House,  where  was  bom  Miss  Baydon,  Jefferies’ 
wife.  A  Life  of  Richard  Jefferies,  a  book  worthy  of  both 
men,  was  written  by  the  late  Edward  Thomas,  poet  and 
prose  writer,  he  who  died  for  his  country  in  the  great  war, 

1917. 

Leaving  Coate  we  soon  pass  a  road,  left,  (S.P.)  leading  to  2^m. 
Waijborough  (see  below),  and  to  Stratton  St.  Margaret  (see 
Route  13),  and  to  the  Ermine  Street,  2m.,  the  old  Roman 
road,  and  now  the  main  road  from  Cirencester  to  Newbury. 

A  few  yards  further  and  our  road  is  crossed  by  another 
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Roman  road  leading  from  the  Roman  Station  Nidum, 
2m.,  near  Ermine  Street,  to  Winchester  (S.P.).  Right, 
to  Chiseldon,  Ogbourne,  Marlborough,  8 Jm.  (see  Route  18). 
Another  1  lm.,  with  the  Church  of  Wanborough  standing  up 
on  our  left,  and  we  reach  the  village  of, 

Liddingion  (Stations:  Swindon,  4m.,  G.W.R. ;  Chisel¬ 
don,  2m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — This  old  place  stands  over 
400  ft.  high,  and  in  the  I).B.  was  Leden-tone,  in  the  N.V. 
of  1310  Lydington,  and  is  probably  the  tun  or  enclosure  of 
Lida,  for  Lida  was  a  Saxon  personal  name.  The  Church  of 
All  Saints,  on  our  right,  consists  of  an  embattled  western 
tower,  south  porch,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel. 
The  building  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  aisle 
arc  two  tombs,  said  to  be  those  of  an  abbess  of  Shaftesbury 
and  her  mother,  a  Russian  countess,  who  were  instrumental 
in  building  the  nave  and  the  chancel  ;  the  north  aisle  being 
the  original  Church.  In  the  churchyard  stand  the  remains 
of  an  old  village  cross. 

From  Liddington  a  road  north-east  leads  to  Wanborough, 
lm.,  Hinton  Parva  or  Little  Hinton,  2$m.,  and  Bishopstone, 
3  m. 

A  road  south-west  leads  to  Chiseldon,  lm.,  Ogbourne, 
5  Jm.,  and  Marlborough,  8m.  (sec  Route  18). 

lm.,  Wanborough  (Station  :  Chiseldon,  3m., 

M.  &  S.W'.J.R.). — This  was  Wem-berge  in  the  D.B. 
and  Wamberg  in  the  N.V.  of  1316,  and  it  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  A.S.  wem=a  spot,  swelling,  and  beorh=a 
hill,  but  it  is  more  probably  Wodnesbeorh,  “  the  hill 
of  Woden.” 

In  ancient  days  this  must  have  been  an  important 
place,  for  it  stands  in  a  strong  position  on  an  escarp¬ 
ment  of  the  downs,  and  through  it  runs  the  great 
Roman  road,  the  Ermine  Street,  joined  at  the  Nytlie 
(Nidum)  by  a  branch  from  Winchester,  while  the  British 
Ickenild  Way,  connecting  Wanborough  with  Little 
Hinton  and  Bishopstone,  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  village.  Parallel  with  this  to  the  south,  2m., 
runs  the  ancient  Ridge  Way.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  it  is  told  how  C’eawlin  was  here  defeated  by 
his  nephew  Cedric  in  591  a.d.,  and  how  King  Ine  fought 
here  against  the  Mercians  in  714  A.n.  The  Church  of 
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St.  Andrew,  south  end  of  the  village,  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  north  and  south  porches, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  north 
and  south  chapels.  Originally  a  Norman  building  stood 
here,  but  of  it  nothing  now  remains  save  fragments  of 
work  in  the  nave  wall,  and  the  Norman  font.  The 
tower  was  begun  in  1435.  Above  the  nave  is  a  fine 
hexagonal  lantern  with  windows  and  hexagonal  spire, 
all  work  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  south  porch 
stand  some  14th-century  effigies  found  during  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  in  1843.  They  are  thought 
to  be  a  Fitzwilliam  and  his  wife,  who  at  that  date 
held  the  Manor.  The  north  porch  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  and  both  outside  the  porch  and  inside  the 
north  door  are  stoups.  The  nave  and  aisles  date 
from  1390.  The  clerestory  and  roof  are  the  work  of 
the  16th  century.  In  the  south  chapel  is  a  piscina.  The 
chancel  and  north  chapel  were  built  about  1490. 
In  the  south  chapel  is  a  brass  representing  the  half 
figures  of  Thomas  and  Edith  Potton,  and  inscribed 
“  Milleno  virgia  anno  quadringenteno  deccio — octo.” 
The  Church  possess  a  chalice  and  cover,  dated  1577,  a 
paten  dated  1092,  and  a  flagon,  dated  1638. 

2  |m.,  Hinton  Parva  or  Little  Hinton  (Station  : 
Shrivenliam,  3m.,  G.W.R.). — In  the  D.B.  this  was  Han- 
tonc,  from  the  A.S.  liean,  lieah=high  and  tun  = 
enclosure,  and  it  is  a  spot  well  called,  standing,  as  it 
does,  on  a  high  escarpment  of  the  downs. 

The  Church  of  St.  Swithin  consists  of  a  low  western 
tower,  south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and 
chancel.  The  tower  probably  dates  from  Saxon  times. 
On  its  eastern  face  is  a  deep  weather  moulding  showing 
the  steep  pitch  of  the  original  roof  of  the  nave  before 
the  present  one,  with  clerestory,  was  built  in  the  15th 
century.  The  windows  show  signs  of  later  insertion. 
On  one  of  the  comer  stones  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
consecration  cross.  The  porch  is  15th-century  work. 
The  doorway  is  Norman.  The  nave  arcades  are  the 
oldest  work  in  the  building  ;  the  north  arcade  dates 
from  the  11th  century,  the  south  arcade  from  about 
1160,  and  both  consist  of  one  round  pillar  and  two 
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half- pillars,  supporting  round  arches.  The  clerestory 
and  the  nave  roof  are  15th-century  work. 

The  aisles  were  re-roofed  in  the  17th  century.  The 
chancel  arch  dates  from  the  13th  century,  the  chancel 
from  the  14th  century,  with  coeval  priest’s  door  and 
piscina.  The  east  wall  and  window  are  modem.  The 
font  is  Saxon,  and  before  1860  was  imbedded  in  the 
pillar  near  it.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  disfigured, 
first  by  a  coat  of  paint,  and  then  in  the  efforts  to 
remove  this.  On  it  are  carved  a  boar,  a  goose,  and  a 
serpent  with  birds  and  fishes.  This  latter  group  was 
interpreted  by  Bishop  Forest  Brown  as  symbolizing 
the  triumph  of  Baptism,  or  Christianity,  over  the 
serpent  of  evil.  The  pulpit  was  given  in  1637  by  Miss 
Martha  Hinton.  The  Church  possesses  an  Elizabethan 
silver  chalice  and  paten,  and  a  flagon  and  two  patens 
dated  1719,  also  an  old  oak  chest  with  three  locks.  The 
list  of  rectors  dates  from  1302.  On  the  downs  south  of 
the  school  is  the  probable  site  of  a  British  village,  and 
the  ancient  British  road  which  runs  through  the  parish 
has  several  ancient  burial  mounds  near  it. 

3m.,  Bishopstone  (Station  :  Shrivenham,  2Jm., 
G.W.R.). — This  was  Bysshopes-ton  in  the  N.V.  of  1316, 
and  was  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  and 
chancel.  A  fine  doorway  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
remains  from  Norman  times,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
building  was  practically  rebuilt  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  largely  restored  in  1882,  and  the  tower 
again  restored  in  1891  after  damage  by  fire.  The  finely 
carved  altar  and  reredos  were  presented  in  1912,  and 
the  paintings  were  given  by  the  artist.  Miss  L.  Chrisford. 
In  the  vestry  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  clock 
inscribed,  “  William  Bamettene  gave  this  clock  to  the 
parish  of  Bifhopfstone  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1654.” 
It  was  ruined  by  fire  in  1801,  when  it  had  been  in  use 
for  147  years. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  pass,  on  our  left,  Liddimjion 
Manor  (private),  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  building. 

Our  road  now  goes  steadily  up  hill,  and  we  get  a  wider 
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view  of  downland.  In  £m.  we  come  to  cross-roads,  the  4jm. 
ancient  Ridge  Way  (S.P.),  left  to  Baydon  ( see  below), 
Hinton  Parva,  Bishopstone  ( see  above),  and  Shrivenham, 
Berks.  Right,  Chiseldon,  Ogbourne,  Marlborough  (see 
Route  18).  On  our  right  stands  Liddington  Castle,  900  ft. 

On  the  summit  is  an  ancient  earthwork  of  8  acres,  enclosed 
within  a  rampart  40  ft.  high.  Beautiful  views  over  Wilt¬ 
shire,  Gloucestershire  to  the  north,  and  Berkshire  to  the 
east,  are  a  reward  for  the  climb  to  the  top,  where  stand  a 
dozen  or  so  wind-swept  beech  trees.  It  was  on  this  hill 
that  Richard  Jefferies  spent  so  many  long  days  and  summer 
nights  ( see  Coate  above).  Our  road  goes  steadily  up  hill 
till  it  reaches  a  height  of  between  000  and  700  ft.  above  sea 
level.  A  spur  of  hill  rises  on  our  left ;  on  our  right  he  the 
site  of  a  British  village,  earthworks,  and  a  ditch  of  ancient 
days,  while  several  tumuli  are  scattered  over  the  downs. 

We  pass  lonely  Liddington  Warren  Farm  and  then  our  51m. 
road  gradually  begins  to  descend. 

Another  mile  and  we  come  to  Aldbourne  Warren  Farm,  6£m. 
and  here  a  lane  on  the  right  leads  to, 

Upper  Upham,  lm. — Here  is  an  old  Manor  House 
(private),  built  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Goddards 
of  Upham,  on  or  near  the  site  of  an  earlier  building, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  hunting  lodge  of  John- 
of-Gaunt.  It  is  a  charming  old  house  of  flint  and  stone, 
with  mullioned  windows  and  a  two-storeyed  porch. 
Several  of  the  Elizabethan  fire-places  remain,  while  the 
staircase  and  chimneys  are  rebuildings  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  now  bordered  with  trees,  7m. 
we  pass  tumuli  on  the  left,  and  further  up  on  the  downs 
( Jm.)  four  barrows  in  a  row.  Another  lm.,  and  on  our  right,  7  lm. 
wre  pass  The  Giant's  Grave,  another  large  tumulus.  So  going 
gently  down  hill  we  now  reach, 

Aldbourne  (Station  :  Ogbourne,  4m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). —  8m. 
This  is  a  large  village  of  over  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
beautiful  spot,  and  it  has  a  long  and  interesting  history. 

In  the  D.B.  it  is  Aide-home,  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Ald-bume, 
and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  aid  =old  and  bum  or 
brook,  and  through  it  runs  a  tiny  tributary  of  the  Kennet. 

Early  Britons  buried  their  dead  in  barrows  near  by,  and 
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amber  beads,  bone  ornaments,  and  flint  and  bone  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  discovered  in  them.  Some  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  1878-9  are  now  in 
the  Greenwell  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
Romans  had  a  military  station  here,  and  numbers  of  their 
coins  have  been  found  in  adjacent  fields.  The  Saxon  noble 
Ghida  lived  here  and  was  only  dispossessed  of  the  Manor 
by  William  the  Conqueror  himself.  The  Norman  Kings 
are  said  to  have  hunted  in  Aldbourne  Chase,  as  the  downs 
near  by  are  called,  and  they  are  said  to  have  lodged  in  the 
Court  House,  on  the  ancient  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
Vicarage.  During  the  Civil  Wars  a  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  1043  and  while  our  road  to  Hungerford 
was  being  made  in  1815  sixty  skeletons,  the  supposed  victims 
of  this  fight,  were  discovered,  and  now  lie  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  Aldbourne  is  now  but  a  large  village,  but 
many  years  ago  it  was  a  market  town  with  a  bell  foundry 
and  fustian  manufactory,  and  the  old  market  cross  in  the 
square  tells  of  its  past  glories.  Bells  were  here  made  for 
many  neighbouring  churches,  and  also  a  large  quantity  of 
cattle  bells.  In  1760,  1777,  and  again  in  1817,  much  damage 
was  done  by  fires,  and  to  them  is  partly  due  the  decline 
of  the  place.  The  fame  of  the  villagers  has  spread  beyond 
local  bounds  by  their  rendering  of  Mr.  McEvoy’s  play 
“  The  Village  Wedding.” 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  consists  of  a 
square  embattled  western  tower,  south  and  north  porches, 
nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  aisles.  The  tower  dates 
from  the  15th  century.  The  south  porch  has  a  12th  century 
doorway,  the  north  porch  dates  from  the  15th  century. 
The  nave  was  reconstnicted  in  the  15th  century  and,  with 
it,  the  north  arcade,  but  the  south  arcade  is  the  original 
12th  century  work. 

The  chancel  dates  from  the  13th  century.  In  the  south 
wall  is  an  aumbry,  and  between  chancel  and  north  chapel 
is  a  double  squint.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  tomb  bearing  the 
effigy  of  John  Stone,  priest  of  Aldbourne,  dated  1501. 
He  is  dressed  in  his  vestments  and  holds  a  chalice.  There 
is  a  floor  brass  to  Henry  Frekylton,  d.  1508,  cantorist  of 
the  chantry  of  Our  Lady’s  Guild,  and  his  missal  and  chalice 
are  represented  on  separate  brasses. 
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In  the  south  chancel  aisle  is  a  brass  to  Richard  Goddard, 
of  XJpham,  and  his  wife,  d.  1482,  and  the  altar- tomb  of 
Thomas  Goddard,  d.  1597,  with  effigies  of  him,  hi 3  wife 
and  his  three  sons,  and  a  daughter  kneeling.  Above  the 
tomb  hangs  a  helmet  and  a  shield  blazoned  with  the 
Goddard  arms.  ■ 

In  the  north  chapel  is  a  niche,  where  once  stood  the  figure 
of  Our  Lady  of  Aldboume,  and  under  it  are  carved  three 
roses.  Here  is  the  17th  century  tomb  of  Edward  Walronde, 
d.  1G17,  aged  96,  and  his  brother  William,  d.  1614,  aged  84. 
Beneath  is  their  coat  of  arms,  above  their  crest,  and  an 
inscription  in  three  languages.  The  Church  possesses  a 
chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1681,  and  a  paten  dated  1683. 

A  road  north-east  from  Aldbourne  leads  across  the  downs 
to, 

2m.,  Baydon  (Station :  Ogbourne,  6m.,  M.  & 
S.W.J.R.). — This  was  Be-don  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  and 
may  be  “the  bee-hill”  from  the  A.S.  beo=bee,  and 
dun=hill.  The  Roman  road  from  Cirencester  to 
Newbury  runs  through  the  village  and  ampulla;  and 
Roman  coins  were  found  near  here  in  1865.  The  village 
lies  within  4m.  of  the  boundary  dividing  Wilts  and 
Berkshire.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  consists  of 
an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  chancel.  It  is  a  Norman  building,  with 
tower  added  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  whole  much 
restored  twice  during  the  last  century. 

Leaving  Aldboume  we  go  gently  down  the  valley  with 
the  little  Aldboume  stream  beside  our  road,  the  downs 
behind  us,  and  woodlands  on  either  hand. 

Another  24m.  brings  us  to  the  tithing,  Whitton  Ditch,  101m 
and,  here,  a  right-hand  turn  brings  us  in  4m.  to, 

Ramsbvry  (Station  :  Ilungerford,  5m.,  G.W.R.). — This 
is  a  large  village,  mainly  of  one  long  street,  with  nearly 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  lying  on  the  River  Rennet. 

In  the  D.B.  it  was  Rames-berie,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316 
Rames-burg,  and  the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  A.S. 

1 1 romsa  =  garlic,  wild  onion,  and  byrig  =a  fortified  town, 
and  wild  onion  is  plentiful  in  the  district,  or,  it  may  be,  as 
Canon  Jackson  suggested,  hraefres — byrig  from  A.S 
hroefn  =the  raven,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Raven  was  the 
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title  of  a  Danish  chief  who,  during  the  inroads  of  the  Danes, 
settled  here.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  halfway  down 
the  village  street,  consists  of  an  embattled  western  tower, 
south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel 
with  the  lady  or  Darell  Chapel.  It  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  with  additions  of  the  15th  century.  Of  such  are 
the  tower,  the  roof  of  the  nave,  the  clerestory  and  the  lady 
chapel.  In  the  north  aisle  are  some  well-preserved  sculp¬ 
tured  Saxon  stones,  the  shaft  of  a  cross  and  four  body 
stones,  found  beneath  the  site  of  an  earlier  Saxon  Church 
which  stood  parallel  to  the  present  building.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  13th  century  tomb  of  William  de  St.  John, 
a  stone  slab  to  William  de  St.  John,  1322,  and  an  ornate 
monument  to  Sir  William  Jones,  Attorney- General  to 
Charles  II.  In  the  Darell  Chapel  is  the  purbeck  marble 
tomb  of  William  Darell.  Sheriff  of  Wilts  and  sub-treasurer 
to  Richard  II.,  and  another  tomb  here  is  thought  to  be  that 
of  his  son,  Sir  George  Darell. 

A  handsome  memorial  screen  was  erected  in  1909  to 
commemorate  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Ramsbury.  In  909  a.d.  the  diocese 
of  Sherborne  was  divided  into  four,  and  Ramsbury  became  a 
bishopric,  known  as  Ecclesia  Corvinensis.  In  1075  it  lost 
this  see  and  was  merged  into  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
The  Church  possesses  an  apostle  spoon  dated  1666,  a  flagon 
dated  1707,  and  a  chalice,  paten,  and  paten  cover  dated 
1720.  A  road  west  of  the  village,  beside  the  Kennet,  leads 
to  the  Manor  House  (private),  lm.,  which  stands  in  a 
beautifully  wooded  park  of  some  250  acres,  through  which 
flows  the  Kennet,  which  here  expands  into  a  lake  of  10 
acres.  The  house  was  designed  by  John  Webb,  son-in-law 
of  Inigo  Jones,  for  Sir  William  Jones,  whose  monument 
stands  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  fine,  stone  building,  with 
oak-panelled  rooms,  and  it  possesses  a  portrait  of  Charles  II. 
and  a  collection  of  old  armour.  South  of  Ramsbury  Manor 
park,  beside  the  Kennet,  stands  Axford  Farm,  near  which 
once  stood  a  14tli  century  chapel.  The  priest’s  door  and 
five  of  the  original  windows  remain.  Near  by  was  the 
Manor  House  of  Axford,  where  lived  the  Pyle  family  in  the 
16th  century,  but  of  it  there  is  now  nothing  to  see. 

From  Ramsbury  we  may  rejoin  our  main  road,  by  the 
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road  beside  the  Kennet,  passing  the  hamlet  New  Town  and 
regaining  our  Hungerford  road  at  the  hamlet  Knighton  (S.P.).  11m. 
So  we  go  on  with  the  Kennet  on  our  right  and,  beyond  the 
river,  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Liitlecote  Park  (not  open  to 
the  public)  which  we  can  see  across  the  river.  It  is  a 
beautiful  red  brick  16th-century  house,  standing  sheltered 
by  old  trees  in  undulating  park  lands.  Attached  to  it,  is 
one  of  Wiltshire’s  most  famous  stories.  The  house  was 
built  by  the  family  of  Darell,  and  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  one  William,  known  as  “  Wild  Darell,”  is  said 
to  have  here  murdered  his  illegitimate  new-born  child  by 
throwing  it  upon  the  fire.  He  was  tried  for  the  crime  at 
Salisbury,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  death 
penalty  by  promising  to  give  his  judge,  Sir  John  Popham, 
the  Darell  estates.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Littlecote  did  then 
pass  into  the  Popham  family,  and  in  their  hands,  it 
remains  to  this  day.  Within  the  house  the  old  hall  is  hung 
with  a  fine  collection  of  armour,  and  in  the  picture  gallery 
are  many  valuable  pictures. 

We  now  reach, 

Chilton  Foliat  (Station  :  Hungerford,  2m.,  G.W. R.). —  13m. 
This  was  Cille-tone  in  the  D.B.  and  Chilton  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316,  and  was  doubtless  the  tun  or  enclosure  of  a  man 
named  Cille  (A.S.  c  =ch).  The  affix  Foliat  is  derived  from 
the  Foliat  family  who  owned  the  property  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  and  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Samson  Foliat  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  consists  of  an 
embattled  western  tower,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and 
chancel,  and  dates  from  the  13tli  century.  At  the  west 
end  remains  the  old  oak  gallery,  and  in  it  is  now  an  organ, 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  Popham  family.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight  in  armour, 
and  here,  too,  are  many  monuments  to  the  Popham  family. 

The  beautiful  chancel  screen  is  Jacobean  work. 

To  the  north  of  the  village  stands  Chilton  Lodge,  a  large 
mansion  in  a  beautiful  park,  through  which  runs  the 
boundary  line  between  Wilts  and  Berks.  From  Chilton 
Foliat  we  take  a  road  south,  over  the  Kennet  and  then  turn 
left.  Another  fm.  and  we  cross  over  into  Berkshire,  and 
another  ljm.  brings  us  to  the  little  old  town  of, 
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HUNGERFORD. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R. 

Hotels.— Bear  (R.A.C.A.A.)  ;  Three  Swans  (R.A.C.). 
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Route  18.— SWINDON  TO  ANDOVER  (Hants). 


By  road,  32  miles. 

By  rail,  M.  A  S.W.J.  Railway. 

Tiiis  route  leads  us  across  the  downs  so  well  loved  and 
so  fondly  described  by  Richard  Jeffries  in  mauy  of  his 
books — “  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  Country,”  “  Round  about 
a  Great  Estate,”  etc. — and  we  shall  pass  Coate,  the  hamlet 
where  he  was  bom.  After  visiting  the  interesting  Ogbourne 
villages,  we  come  to  Marlborough,  an  old  town  now 
celebrated  for  its  great  public  school,  and  later  we  pass 
Savenake  Forest,  at  all  times  of  the  year  beautiful  with 
its  magnificent  old  trees,  and  so  we  run  on  through  a  number 
of  charming  Wiltshire  villages  till  we  cross  the  county 
boundary  into  Hampshire,  at  Ludgershall. 

We  leave  Swindon  as  in  Route  17,  and  in  X-f-m.  reach  1  i*n. 
Coate,  a  hamlet,  where,  at  Coate  Farm,  was  bom  Richard 
Jeffries,  in  1848.  A  tablet  on  the  gate  announces  the  fact. 

(For  further  account  see  Route  17.)  A  mile  further  and  2Jm. 
our  road  turns  to  the  right.  Left,  to  Hungerford  (Route  17). 
Away  to  the  left  rises  Liddington  Camp,  900  ft.,  on  which 
is  an  ancient  earthwork  and  rampart  ( see  Route  17). 

Our  way  is  now,  for  4  Jm,,  along  the  straight  old  Roman 
road  which  led  from  Nidum,  a  Roman  station,  to  Win¬ 
chester.  On  our  right  are  the  woods  of  Burderop  Park, 
which  Jefferies  has  immortalised  in  his  “  Round  about  a 
Great  Estate.”  In  l|m.  we  come  to, 

Chiseldon  (Station  on  the  M.  &  S.W.J. R.). — On  our  right  4m. 
stands  the  Church  of  Holy  Cross,  which  consists  of  an 
embattled  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave  with 
aisles,  and  chancel.  The  whole  was  restored  in  1892-3,  and 
the  tower  renovated  in  1913-14,  but  the  original  building 
was  Norman,  12th  century,  as  the  nave  shows  us.  The 
remains  of  a  rood-loft  and  screen  are  still  visible.  The 
Church  contains  several  monuments  to  the  ('alley  family, 
and  the  lordship  of  the  manor  is  held  by  the  Calley  family 
of  Burderop  Park,  mentioned  above.  The  Church  possesses 
a,  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1625,  and  a  paten  cover 
dated  1768. 

lu  a.d.  900  the  ullage  was  known  as  Ceoisel-den,  in  the 
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D.B.  as  Cliiseldene,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  as  Chusel-dene, 
and  the  word  is  probably  A.S.  coesil=sandy  or  pebbly  and 
dene  =hollow  or  valley.  __ 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  now  have  three  straight 
miles,  with  the  M.  &  S.W.J.  R.  running  parallel  with  us  on 

4Jm.  our  right.  In  |m.  we  pass  cross-roads,  which  are  the  ancient 
Ridgeway,  the  light  leading  across  the  downs  to  Hackpen 
Hill  ( see  Route  9),  the  left  leading  to  the  Swindon- Hunger- 
ford  main  road,  1  -Jm.  On  our  left  stands  Liddington  Castle, 
900  ft.,  where  is  an  ancient  camp  with  ramparts,  40  ft. 
high,  enclosing  some  8  acres.  The  view  from  this  hill  is 
magnificent,  and  we  can  see  not  only  over  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  but  north  into  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire, 
and  east  into  Berkshire. 

Our  road  is  now  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  downs, 
but  the  peace  of  many  generations  has  fled  them  now,  with 
the  coming  of  large  encampments  of  soldiers. 

6m.  Away  3m.  to  our  right,  across  the  downs,  stands  Barbury 
Castle,  879  ft.,  where  is  an  ancient  settlement.  The  earth¬ 
work  is  nearly  circular,  2,000  ft.  in  circumference,  with  a 
double  ditch  and  rampart  surrounding  it.  The  Ridgeway, 
the  ancient  track  mentioned  above,  passes  north  of  the 
encampment,  and  tumuli  are  scattered  in  large  numbers 
on  the  downs  near  by.  Another  1  ]m.  and  we  go  under  the 
railway  bridge  and  come  to 

7im.  Ogbourne  St.  George  (Station  on  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — In 
the  D.B.  this  was  Oche- borne,  and  is  probably  A.S.  buma  = 
a  stream  and  ac  =oak,  “  the  stream  by  the  oak,”  and 
through  the  village  runs  the  little  river  Og.  The  affix  is, 
doubtless,  taken  from  the  church  dedication.  In  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror  this  was  the  property  of  the  King, 
and  in  1085  there  were  44  men  living  upon  the  royal  manor, 
6  of  whom  were  serfs.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  both 
Ogboumes  had  passed  to  Maud  de  Walingford  and  she,  in 
turn,  gave  them  to  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  Bee  in 
Normandy. 

About  the  year  1150  a  cell  or  priory  was  built  in  this 
village,  and  the  monks  built  a  church  in  both  villages.  In 
1414  the  priory  was  suppressed.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  where  the  Manor  House  now  stands,  and  the  old 
buttressed  walls  of  the  house  may  be  the  remains  of  it. 
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The  Church  of  St.  George  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
village.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower,  south  porch, 
cloistered  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  with  chapels.  The 
tower  was  added  in  the  15th  century.  The  south  doorway 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  On  the  porch  is  an  old  sundial. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  the  south  arcade,  which 
is  12th  century  work.  The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  the 
14th  century.  The  chancel  arch  is  13th  century,  but  the 
chancel  itself  was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century.  In  the 
chancel  are  two  sedilia  and  a  piscina.  The  priest’s  door  is 
a  15th  century  insertion.  Both  aisles  were  extended 
eastwards  about  1390.  In  the  north  or  Holy  Trinity  Chapel 
is  a  piscina  and  above  it  a  squint.  A  brass  now  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave  once  lay  on  the  floor  of  this  chapel.  On  it 
is  inscribed  “  Off  yo’  charite  pray  for  the  soules  of  Thomas 
Goddard  and  Johan  his  wife  which  Thomas  dyed  the 
XXVII.  day  of  August  a°  M.D.  XVII.  o  who’  Soul’  Jesu 
have  mci.”  And  their  son  Thomas  Goddard  in  his  Will, 

1536,  wishes  to  be  buried  in  this  same  chapel.  The  Church 
has  five  bells,  the  second  and  third  cast  in  1603.  It  possesses 
a  chalice  and  paten  cover  dated  1729. 

Returning  to  our  main  road  we  now  go  on  with  the 
river  Og  on  our  right,  and  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.  on  our  left 
while  to  the  east  and  west  are  the  downs. 

Another  1  £m.  brings  us  to, 

Ogbourne  St.  Andrew  (Station  :  Marlborough,  2m.,  9m. 
G.W.  &  M.  &  S.W.J.R.)  which  lies  upon  the  little  river  Og, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ivennet.  (For  the  derivation  of  Ogbourne 
see  Ogbourne  St.  George,  above.) 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
south  porch,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  chancel. 

The  tower  is  a  15th  century  addition,  and  in  the  east  wall 
is  a  small  opening,  doubtless  for  a  Sanctus  boll.  There  are 
four  bells,  one,  a  mediaeval  tenor,  bears  a  black-letter 
inscription,  “  X  Trinitatem  Adoremus.”  The  other  bells 
date  from  1630,  1661  and  1719  respectively.  The  nave 
dates  from  about  1156,  and  was  reduced  by  one  bay  in 
length  when  the  tower  was  added.  The  aisles  were  added 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13tli  century,  and  the  trans-Norman 
south  doorway  in  the  north  aisle,  decorated  with  13th 
century  dog-tooth  mouldings,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
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The  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  the 
clerestory  added.  The  chancel  is  also  13tli  century.  On 
the  south  wall  is  a  semi-circular-headed  priest’s  door,  and 
in  the  north  wall  two  lancet  windows.  West  of  the  priest’s 
door  is  a  coeval  window  with  a  square  head  outside  and  a 
pointed  arch  inside,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  was  a 
“  Sanctus  ”  window.  In  the  chancel  is  a  double  piscina 
cut  on  the  top  of  a  Norman  capital.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
monument  to  William  Goddard,  of  Ogbourne  St.  Andrew, 
Gent.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  surrounded  by  their  four 
boys  and  four  girls,  erected  in  1655.  In  the  south  aisle  are 
two  pieces  of  15th-century  glass,  representing  a  chalice  and 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  a  rebuilding  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  round  barrow  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  W. 
Cunnington  in  1885.  Some  twenty  skeletons  were  found 
within,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  firwood  coffin  with  iron 
clamps  containing  the  body  of  a  man.  This  is  supposed 
to  date  from  Saxon  times.  A  flint  knife,  arrowhead,  and 
a  food  vessel  were  also  found. 

Leaving  Ogbourne  St.  Andrew  we  come  in,  Jm.,  to  the 
hamlet  Oybourne  Mai~cy,  and  here  a  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  Hockley  House,  ljm.  This  was  once  the  home  of  the 
Baskerville  family,  and  Temple  Farm,  near  by,  marks  the 
site  of  an  old  seat  of  the  Knight  Templars. 

Another  1  Jm.  and  we  reach, 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Station  on  the  G.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R. 

Hotels.— Ailesbury  Arms  (A. A.,  A.S.,  Road  Club  and 
Motor  Union)  ;  Castle  and  Ball ;  Bear  and  Castle.  (All  in 
the  High  Street.) 

For  full  description  of  the  town  see  Route  1. 

A  road  running  east  from  Marlborough  High  Street  leads 
to  the  interesting  village  of, 

1  Jm.,  Mildenhall  (Station:  Marlborough). — Here  was 
the  Roman  camp  Cunetio,  and  through  here  ran  the  Roman 
roads  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  from  Cirencester  to 
Winchester. 

The  village  lies  on  the  River  Kennet,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  river  is  Bluckficld,  where  stood  the  Roman  settlement 
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and  Folly  Farm  where  was  the  military  camp.  The  farm 
is  surrounded  by  earthworks,  and  both  settlement  and 
camp  are  connected  by  a  fosse.  In  a  well  at  Folly  Farm 
was  found  some  fine  Samain  ware,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Roman  coins,  chiefly  dating  from  after  Gallicnus  268  a.d., 
and  bronze,  pottery,  fragments  of  frescoes,  and  tesselated 
pavements  have  also  been  found. 

The  Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist,  on  our  right,  is 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  earthworks  dating  from  a  remote 
age  to  the  present  day.  It  consists  of  an  embattled 
western  tower,  clerestoried  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles  and  chancel.  The  lower  stages  of  the  tower  date 
from  the  13th  century,  and  a  third  stage  was  added  in  the 
15th  century.  In  the  middle  stage  are  two  remarkable 
windows,  each  of  two  lights  with  square  heads  and  pilaster¬ 
like  mullions,  which  Mr.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  thinks,  show  a 
curious  survival  of  a  Saxon  type.  The  nave  arcades  date 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  The  aisles  were  added 
in  the  13th  century,  but  the  east  bay  of  the  south  aisle 
was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century.  The  clerestory  was  added 
*  in  the  15th  century.  The  chancel  arch  dates  from  about 
1200,  but  the  chancel  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  15th  century, 
though  the  13th-century  priest’s  door  remains.  Fragments 
of  15th-century  glass  are  preserved  in  the  chancel  windows, 
including  two  figures,  one,  that  of  an  archbishop,  with  the 
word  “  Augustinus  ”  inscribed.  The  carved  oak  reredos, 
pulpit,  sounding  board,  and  gallery  were  made  in  1816, 
when  the  oak  pews  were  also  put  in.  The  Church  possesses 
two  chalices  and  two  paten  covers,  dated  1733. 

Leaving  Marlborough  High  Street,  we  go  right  of  the 
Town  Hall,  take  the  station  road,  and  passing  the  station 
go  uphill  to, 

SAVERNAKE  FOREST. 

Open  to  the  public.  Tottenham  House  and  the 
park  land  surrounding  it  are  private.  Extent,  4,000 
acres ;  16m.  in  circumference.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  bit  of  woodland  in  all  Wiltshire.  In  spring 
the  young  green  of  the  beech  trees,  and  the  unfolding 
bracken,  in  autumn  when  the  whole  forest  is  aflame 
with  red  and  gold,  it  is  at  its  most  beautiful,  but 
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always  it  is  a  joy.  Beech  trees  predominate,  but 
there  are  many  mighty  oaks  and  elms,  and  the  open 
spaces  are  dotted  with  may  trees,  white  with  blossom 
or  red  with  berries.  The  forest  is  intersected  with 
roads  and  with  broad  green  rides,  and  large  herds  of 
deer  wander  about  in  friendly  fashion.  The  forest 
is  older  than  all  records,  but  we  know  that  in  the  days 
of  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets  it  was  the  property 
of  the  Crown.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  the  hereditary 
wardenship  was  in  the  family  of  Esturmy,  or  Sturmy, 
and  in  their  hands  it  remained  till  1426,  when  the  last 
male,  Sir  William  Sturmy,  died.  His  daughter 
married  Roger  Seymour,  and  by  the  Seymour  family 
it  was  held  for  many  generations.  Finally,  through 
marriage,  it  passed  to  the  Bruce  family,  who  hold  it 
to  this  day  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Tottenham  House,  the  huge  family  mansion,  was  Vie  gun 
in  1781,  and  some  of  the  material  for  its  building  was 
brought  from  demolished  Wolf  Hall,  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Seymours.  (See  Burbage  below.) 

Our  main  road  skirts  the  Forest  for  3m. 

From  Marlborough  a  detour  may  be  made  through  the 
heart  of  the  Forest.  We  take  the  London  road,  east, 
cross  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.  line,  go  up  hill,  and  turning  to  the 
2m.  right  enter  the  Forest  gates.  We  now  go  down  the  Grand 
Avenue,  bordered  on  either  side  with  beech  trees,  to  all 
appearances  looking  like  some  magnificent  Cathedral 
aisle,  and  so  reach  an  opening  where  is  the  junction  of 
Eight  Walks. 

Continuing  down  the  Grand  Avenue  we  turn  left  handed 
4m.  at  a  cross-roads  and  thus  make  our  way  across  the  park 
5m.  to  the  main  entrance,  pass  Savernalec  Station  and  the  Forest 
6  .',  m.  Hotel,  and  rejoin  our  main  road  at  Sleep  Green. 

As  our  road  crosses  the  park  we  see  Tottenham  House 
away  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right,  heading  a  beautiful 
green  drive,  stands  a  lofty  column,  raised  to  commemorate 
George  III.’s  recovery  from  madness. 

13m.  At  lm.  we  pass,  on  our  right,  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine, 
built  from  designs  of  Wyatt  in  1861,  by  Mary  Caroline, 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
Katherine  Woronzow,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
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Just  over  another  mile  and  a  road  right  leads  to,  14;,m 

Wootton  Rivers  (Station:  Savernake,  2 lm.,  G.W.  and 
M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — The  village  lies  beside  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal.  In  680  a.d.  it  was  Wde-tun,  and  in 
844  a.d.  it  was  Wude-tun,  and  in  the  A.S.  wudu  =  wood 
and  tun=enclosure  ;  the  enclosure  in  or  by  the  wood. 

The  affix  Rivers  is  derived  from  one  Johannes  de 
Ripariis,  who  was  lord  of  Wootton  in  the  14th  century. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  south  of  the  village, 
consists  of  a  tower,  south  porch,  nave  and  chancel, 
and  dates  from  the  15th  century.  The  clock  in  the 
tower,  erected  in  1911,  was  made  by  a  parishioner, 

Mr.  John  Spratt,  from  odds  and  ends  of  iron  and  steel. 

In  the  chancel  are  sedilia  and  two  piscinas.  In  the 
Manor  House  there  still  exists  a  cell  once  used  by  the 
monks  of  Easton  ( see  below). 

Leaving  the  Forest  we  go  under  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.  and 
G.W.R.  lines,  and  in  a  short  distance  again  go  under  a 
G.W.R.  branch  line,  and  so  come  in  another  mile  to  the 
hamlet, 

Steep  Green. — A  road  left  leads  to  Savernake  Stations  I®01, 
(G.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.J.R.)  to  the  Savernake  Forest 
Hotel,  lm.,  and  to  the  main  entrance  gates  to  Savernake 
Forest,  2m.  Our  road  bends  to  the  right  and  we  soon 
reach, 

Burbage. — (Stations:  Savernake,  lm.,  G.W.R.  and M.  and 
S.W.J.R.).  It  is  a  long  straggling  village  with  houses 
bordering  either  side  of  our  road  for  more  than  a  mile. 

A  turn  to  the  left  and  then  a  lane  to  the  right  leads  us  to 
the  Church  of  All  Saints  (the  turn  to  the  right  goes  to  the 
hamlet  of  Westcourt).  It  is  a  modern  building,  having 
been  erected  in  1854  on  the  site  of  a  15th  century  Church 
of  which  the  pinnacled  western  tower  alone  remains.  In 
1876  a  south  aisle  was  added  and  is  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas-&-Becket.  The  register  dates  from  1561.  Burbage 
is  an  ancient  village  and  in  961  was  called  Burh-beche,  in 
the  D.B.  Burberge  and  Burbete,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316 
Borebach.  The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  A.S. 
burh  =  town,  and  Teuton  beck  =  brook,  or  from  the  A.S. 
bece  =  a  beech  tree,  “  the  enclosure  by  the  beech  tree.” 

Opposite  the  Church  a  footpath  leads  to  our  main  road. 
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The  road  south  of  the  Church  leads  to  Grafton  Station,  1  Jin. 
and  East  Grafton,  2m.  (see  below).  Retracing  our  steps 
up  the  Church  lane  we  may  reach  Wolf  Hall,  Jm.,  by 
turning  to  the  right,  away  from  our  main  road.  Of  the 
actual  Hall  nothing  now  remains,  for  it  was  pulled  down 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  to  help  build  Tottenham 
House  in  Savemake  Forest  (see  above),  but  an  old  farm 
house  and  a  large  bam  may  still  be  seen.  Wolf  Hall  became 
the  property  of  the  Seymours  in  1426,  and  here  lived  that 
Sir  John  Seymour,  d.  1536,  whose  three  children  are  all 
known  to  history.  Jane,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  Edward, 
the  Protector,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  Thomas, 
who  married  Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
who  was  afterwards  beheaded.  In  the  barn,  part  of  which 
we  still  see,  was  held  the  marriage  feast  of  Jane  and  Henry 
VIII.,  and  that  King  was  feasted  here  again  both  in  1539 
and  in  1543  by  his  brother-in-law  Edwai'd,  then  Earl  of 
Hertford  and  later  the  Protector.  From  the  Seymours, 
Wolf  Hall  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bruces  in  whose  hands 
it  remains.  Returning  to  our  main  road  we  continue 
through  the  village  of  Burbage  and  arrive  at  a  crossroasd 
(sign  post),  left  hand,  Grafton  Station,  lm.,  East  Grafton, 
14m.,  Wexcombc,  3$m.,  Ilungerford,  10m.,  right  hand, 
Easton,  2m.,  Milton  Lilbournr,  4m.,  and  Pewsey,  5m. 

Taking  the  left  hand  road  we  pass,  lm.,  under  the 
M.  &  S.W.J.R.  bridge  at  Grafton  Station,  and  in 
another  Jm.  reach  the  village  of. 

East  Grafton  (Station  :  Grafton,  M.  &  S.W.J.R., 
4m.).  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  a  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Crofton,  1  Jm.,  and  Wolf  Hall, 
2m.  (see  above).  Grafton  was  both  Grafton  and 
Graston  in  the  D.B.  and  Grafton  in  the  N.V.  of  1316. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the  A.S.  grafan=to  dig, 
groove,  hollow  out,  and  tun=an  enclosure,  so  meaning 
the  enclosure  in  the  hollow  or  forest  clearing.  It  is  a 
charming  village  with  cottages  set  about  a  green,  on 
which  stand  old  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  We  reach 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  through  a  lycli  gate,  the 
whole  is  modern,  built  in  the  Norman  style.  It  consists 
of  a  western  tower,  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel. 

East  of  the  village  the  road  divides  ;  left  Wilton, 
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lin.,  a  hamlet;  right,  Marlin,  lin.,  a  hamlet  through 
which  runs  the  old  Roman  road,  between  Cricklade 
and  Winchester,  Tidcombe,  2m.  ( see  below),  and 
Wexcombe,  2m.,  a  hamlet  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.V.  of  1316  and  which  is  probably  from  the  A.S. 
waeg  =  a  way,  “  the  combe  by  the  way,”  or  it  may  be, 
the  Combe  of  Wege,  a  personal  name. 

Returning  to  the  cross  roads  on  our  main  road  we 
may  now  take  the  right  hand  turn,  and  so  reach 
Easton  (Stations  :  Pewsey,  3m.,  G.W.R.  ;  Savemake  2m. 
and  Grafton,  3m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — The  village 
lies  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of  Easton  Hill,  790  ft., 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  village,  and 
some  miles  south  of  this  hill  is  Godsbury,  a  large 
barrow.  At  Easton  (A.S.  east  and  tun  =  enclosure), 
Stephen,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  founded  a  priory 
of  White  Canons  in  1240  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  The  building  was  destroyed  at  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion  and  nothing  now  remains.  The  land  became  the 
property  of  the  Seymours,  and  in  1591  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  built  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  consists  of  a  tower,  north  porch, 
nave  and  chancel.  The  cast  window  and  a  marble 
monument  in  the  chancel  are  both  to  the  memory 
of  D.  H.  Llewellyn,  son  of  a  vicar  of  this  parish  who, 
refusing  to  imperil  the  escape  of  the  wounded,  went 
down  with  the  “  Alabama  ”  when  she  sank  off 
Cherbourg,  in  1861. 

From  Easton  Church  we  return  through  the  village 
and  continue  to  the  left  till  we  reach, 

Milton  LiVbourne  (Station  :  Pewsey,  2m.,  G.W.R.). —  4m_ 
The  village  derives  its  affix  from  the  A.S.  Middletun 
and  was  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Middleton.  The  prefix 
Lilboume  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  lord  of  the 
manor,  one  Willus  de  insula  bona  and  was  originally 
de  L’ile  bonne.  On  the  downs  to  the  south  of  the 
■village  stands  Milton  Hill ,  782  ft.,  and  beyond  is  a 
barrow  called  “  The  Giants  Grave,”  while  all  around 
are  many  signs  of  prehistoric  dwellings  and  barrows. 

The  village  lies  to  our  left  and  at  the  south  end  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  consists  of  an  cm- 
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battled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch, 
nave  with  north  aisle  and  chancel.  The  tower  is 
good  work  of  the  15th  century.  The  porch  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  The  nave  south  wall  was 
rebuilt  in  1875,  but  two  windows  remain  of  the  15th 
century,  and  also  two  14th  century  windows  above 
as  a  clerestory.  The  north  aisle  was  probably  rebuilt 
in  the  15th  century,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  the 
“  Founders  Tomb  ”  with  effigy  removed.  The  chancel 
arch  dates  from  the  13th  century  built  on  12th  century 
jambs.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1864.  In  the  south 
wall  window  are  frgaments  of  old  glass  showing  an 
“  M.”  The  octagonal  font  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  15tli  century.  The  list  of  Vicars  begins  with 
Gilbertus  de  Middleton,  Abbot  of  Ciranc ester,  1315. 
A  footpath  from  the  Church  towards  Peivsey  leads 
lm.  to  Fyfield  Manor  House.  It  is  an  Elizabethan 
mansion,  and  Charles  I.  once  stayed  here  on  his  way 
to  Newbury. 

Continuing  our  main  road  we  have  Easton  Hill  standing 
high  above  us  to  the  right  and  South  Grove  T Vood  on  our 
left.  We  soon  pass  through  the  hamlet  of  Aughton  with 
Brunton,  another  hamlet,  away  to  our  left,  and  so  reach 
20lm.  Collingboume  Kingston  (Station :  Collingboume,  lm., 
M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — In  931  it  was  known  as  CoUinga  burnan 
and  Colhngbuman,  in  the  D.B.  it  was  Colebume  and 
Collingburne,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  Colyngebume. 
Colling  may  be  derived  from  the  sons  of  the  old  chief  Col, 
Cola,  Coll  or  Cole,  and  bourne  is  A.S.  bume  =  a  stream 
and  here  in  winter  runs  the  brook  Bourne.  Later  the 
village  was  known  as  Collingboume  Abbas  and  was  owned 
by  the  Abbey  of  Hyde,  and  it  has  also  been  called  Collin  g- 
bourne  Regis. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on  our  left,  consists  of  an  em¬ 
battled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch,  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  clerestory ,pand  chancel.  It 
dates  from  the  13th  century  and  was  added  to  in  the  14th. 
It  was  restored  in  1861-2.  On  the  chancel  floor  is  a  brass 
to  Constantine  Darell  and  his  wife,  dated  1495,  but  her 
figure  alone  remains.  Within  the  Altar  rails  is  a  large 
and  very  elaborate  monument  to  Sir  Gabriel  Pile,  Kt., 
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of  Collingboume  Kingston,  cl.  10215,  and  Dame  Anne  his 
wife,  d.  1040,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Porter  of  Newark.  Their 
efligies  lie  on  the  tomb  while  two  small  figures  kneel  at  the 
side,  and  two  large  figures  kneel  at  the  head,  and  over  all 
is  a  canopy  bearing  coats  of  arms.  The  Church  possesses 
a.  chalice  and  paten  dated  1087.  In  Die  Vicarage  was  bom 
John  Norris,  1659,  a  noted  Platonist  and  Rector  of 
Bcmcrton,  near  Salisbury  (see  Route  2),  made  famous 
by  George  Herbert. 

Continuing  our  way  we  pass,  just  outside  the  village,  a 
turn  to  the  right  (S.P.)  leading  to  Everlcigh,  3m.  (see  below), 
Pewsey,  8m.,  Devizes,  17m.,  and  then  follow  our  main  road 
for  11m.  when  we  reach, 

Collingboume  Duels  (Station  :  On  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — 
A  charming  little  village  of  thatched  cottages,  w  ith  the 
winter  bourne  running  by  the  side  of  the  main  road.  For 
the  derivation  of  Collingboume  see  Collingboume  Kingston 
above.  The  prefix  Ducis  was  added  when  the  village 
was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  so 
became  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Later  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  this  property  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
The  Church  of  St.  Andrew  lies  to  our  right,  and  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave  and 
chancel.  The  tower  dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  in 
the  middle  stage  is  a  unique  dovecot,  with  internal  niches 
and  an  entrance  to  the  south.  The  tower  holds  5  bells  and 
one,  the  Ave  Maria,  dates  from  before  1500.  The  nave 
arcade  is  late  Norman  work,  the  aisles  were  added  in  the 
1 5th  century,  but  the  north  aisle  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1877.  The  chancel  arch  is  late  Norman,  but  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt  in  1856,  though  the  old  windows  were  pre¬ 
served,  and  here  too  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  the 
infant,  Edward  St.  Maur,  d.  1638,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford. 

From  Collingboume  Ducis  a  road  leads  past  the 
Church  to,  3£m.,  Everleigh  (Station  :  Collingboume, 
3£m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — The  road  makes  a  slight  ascent 
the  whole  way  and  we  get  an  ever  widening  view  of 
do  Will  and,  with  Sidbury  Hill,  735  ft.,  standing  away 
to  our  left.  On  the  summit  is  an  ancient  British 
earthwork,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
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The  village,  with  its  Manor  House  and  large  woods, 
stands  some  500  to  600  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  lies  in 
isolation,  with  wide  downs  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 
In  704  it  was  Eburleagh,  in  804,  Eburlegh,  and  in  the 
X.  V.  of  1316,  Ever-lee.  The  word  may  be  derived 
from  the  A.S.  eofer,  eofor,  the  wild  boar  and  began  = 
to  lie  down,  and  so  an  open  space,  “  the  meadow  of  the 
wild  boar,”  or  it  may  be  “  the  meadow  of  Ebur,”  for 
both  Ebur  and  Eofer  are  A.S.  personal  names.  The 
Manor  of  Everleigh  was  granted  to  the  Protector 
Somerset  in  1547,  and,  after  his  execution,  Ehzabeth 
gave  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier,  her  falconer,  the  one  time 
gaoler  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tetbury  Castle. 
He  it  was  who  built  the  .Manor  House,  and  here  his 
family  lived  till  1618.  Later  it  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Evelyn  of  West  Dean  ( see  Route  6),  and  in  1764  was 
bought  by  the  Astley  family,  and  here,  in  the  last 
century,  lived  Sir  John  Astley,  a  noted  figure  on  the 
turf.  The  falconry  of  Sir  Ralph  is  still  preserved  on 
the  downs,  and  the  coursing,  mentioned  by  C'orbett  in 
his  “  Rural  Rides,”  was  revived  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Francis  Alexander,  but  again  ceased  at  his  death. 
The  Crown  Inn,  which  Corbett  thought  one  of  the 
nicest  in  England,  still  stands.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter 
was  rebuilt  in  1813,  and  only  the  font  of  the  original 
trans-Norman  building  remains. 

From  Everleigh,  instead  of  returning  to  Colbngboume 
Ducis,  we  may  take  a  good  main  road  direct  to 
LudgershaU,  rejoining  our  main  road  some  fm.  before 
we  reach  the  village. 

Continuing  our  main  road,  another  2  miles  brings  us  to, 
24m,  LudgershaU  (Station  on  the  M.  &  S.W.J.R.),  Prince  of 
Wales’  Hotel  at  the  Station. — This  little  old  village  is  fast 
becoming  a  small  town,  for  several  mibtary  camps  are  near, 
while  at  Tedworth,  24m.  (see  below),  large  barracks  have 
been  built,  and  the  streets  are  now  thronged  with  soldiers. 
In  ancient  days  LudgershaU  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
and,  at  intervals,  sent  two  members  to  Parbament  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  till  it  was  disfranchised  in  1835. 
A  Royal  Castle  once  stood  here  and,  in  1141,  the  Empres 
Maud  took  refuge  from  Stephen  within  its  wabs,  while 
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King  John  was  here  in  1212.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the 
Castle  (north  end  of  the  village)  save  a  small  part  of  the 
Norman  keep.  In  an  early  charter,  530,  Ludgershall  was 
Lutegares-heal,  in  D.B.,  Litlegar-selle,  and  in  the  N.V.  of 
1316,  Lutegar-sall,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  A.S. 
hale,  heale=a  nook  or  secret  place,  and  the  personal  name 
Lutegar  or  Ludger.  The  Church  of  St.  James’  consists  of 
an  embattled  western  tower  with  pinnacles,  south  porch, 
nave,  transept  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  modem,  but  the 
rest  of  the  Church  dates  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
Near  the  south  porch  is  a  recessed  tomb  bearing  two 
recumbent  effigies,  and  erected  in  1588  to  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Bridges,  who  owned  the  Castle.  Above  the  tomb  are 
represented  angels  receiving  the  souls  of  the  dead.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  window  bearing  the  arms  of 
Henry  Cliickeley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1414-43.  In 
the  main  street  are  the  remains  of  a  village  cross,  12  ft.  in 
height,  set  round  by  an  ornamental  iron  fencing,  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth  (see  Fosbury  below),  executed  by 
a  local  blacksmith,  and  erected  to  commemorate  Queen 
Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897. 

From  the  station  a  road  across  Tedworth  Down  leads 
in  2£m.  to, 

North  Tedworth  (Staion  on  branch  of  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). 

This  an  ancient  village,  mentioned  in  the  D.B.  as 
Tode-worth,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1316  as  Tude-worth. 
It  was  probably  the  A.S.  worth  =homestead  of  one 
Tado,  Tedo,  or  Todo,  a  personal  name  of  the  6th 
century.  The  old  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  consists 
of  an  embattled  western  tower,  south  porch,  nave, 
and  chancel.  In  the  tower  is  work  of  c.  1360,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  building  dates  from  c.  1490.  The 
font  is  Norman.  Here  there  is  a  brass  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pierce,  who  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1648  and  later  became  Dean  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
churchyard  are  old  monuments  to  the  families  of  Maton 
and  Mompesson.  Above  the  village  to  the  north 
stands  Sidbury  Hill  (see  Eveileigh  above),  and  to  the 
south  of  the  village  is  the  boundary  line  between  Wilts 
and  Hants.  Just  within  the  Hampshire  border  is 
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South  'Tedworth,  a.ul  here  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
Southern  Command,  and  large  cavalry  and  infantry 
barracks.  Here,  too,  are  the  Kennels  of  the  Tedworth 
Hounds,  which  hunt  the  Collingbourne,  Savernake, 
and  Fewsey  Vale  districts  of  Wiltshire. 

Leaving  Ludgershall  our  road  ascends  a  short  hill,  and 
at  its  summit  runs  into  Hampshire.  It  continues  through 
Weyhill,  4m.,  (renowned  sheep  and  pleasure  fair  October, 
training  stables,)  to  Andover. 

ANDOVER. 

Station. — Junction  on  the  L.S.W.R.  and  M.  &  S.W.  J.li.). 

Hotels. — Star  and  Garter  ;  White  Hart. 

A  turn  to  the  left  keeps  within  the  Wilts  boundary 
and  leads  to  Chute  Forest,  Chute,  Tidcombe,  and 
Fosbury.  Following  it  down  a  short  steep  hill,  we 
have  to  our  left  a  beautiful  view  over  Collingbourne 
Wood  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  In 
2m.  our  road  passes  through  the  grounds  of  Biddcsden 
House  a  charming  old  red  brick  building,  erected  in 
1713  by  General  Webb,  one  of  Marlborough’s  generals. 
In  the  lofty  hall  is  a  picture  of  Webb  himself,  taking  up 
one  entire  wall.  Recently  it  was  removed  from  its 
frame,  rolled  up,  and  sold  at  Christie’s,  but  fortunately 
has  now  been  replaced.  Passing  out  of  the  park  gates, 
a  lane  facing  us  and  then  turning  left  leads  to, 

1  Jm.,  Chute  Forest  (Station  :  Ludgershall,  3|m., 
M.  &  S.W.J.R.). — In  the  D.B.  it  was  C’atum,  and 
is  probably  from  the  Welsh  coed  or  Cornish  cuit  = 
a  wood.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  rebuilt  hi 
1875.  It  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Chute  Lodge,  a 
red  brick  house,  surrounded  by  some  300  acres  of 
park  land  and  extensive  woods.  There  is  no 
village. 

From  Biddesden  park  gates,  the  road  to  the  left 
takes  us  by  the  side  of  Colingbourne  Wood  on  gently 
rising  ground  to,  4  m., 

Chute  (Station  :  Ludgershall,  4  m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.). 
• — This  little  village  stands  some  600  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  from  it  we  get  wide  views  of  country.  The  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  modem,  having  been  built  in  1871, 
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but  it  possesses  an  old  Norman  font  and  a  lino  piscina. 

A  road  to  the  north  of  the  Church  leads  to  the  Causeway, 

}m.  It  is  an  old  Roman  road  lying  1  to  2  ft.  above  4jm. 
the  level  of  the  grass,  with  traces  of  a  ditch  on  either 
side.  We  are  now  800  ft.  above  sea-level  and  have  a 
magnificent  view  of  Wiltshire  to  the  north  and  Hants 
and  Berkshire  to  the  east.  Following  the  Causeway,  to 
our  left,  wre  reach  Scott's  Poor  Inn,  l  ira,  (the  road  6|m. 
left  leads  back  to  Collingbourne  Kingston,  4  m.,  see 
above),  and  another  2  m.  along  the  descending  Roman 
road  brings  us,  by  a  turn  to  the  left,  to, 

Tidcombe  (Stations  :  Grafton,  3J  m.,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.  ;  8]m 
Bedwyn,  4  in.,  G.W.R.). — It  is  an  ancient  village, 
called  in  the  D.B.  Tidi-come,  and  in  the  N.V.  of  1310 
Tyde-combe,  the  comb  or  valley  of  one  Tid,  Tode, 

Tude,  Tede,  or  Tidulf,  all  names  traced  to  the  0th 
century.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael  consists  of  a 
western  tower,  north  porch,  nave  with  aisles  and 
chancel.  It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  built  on  tho 
site  of  an  earlier  building,  and  possesses  a  Saxon  font 
and  some  Saxon  pottery.  The  finely  carved  old 
oak  pulpit  with  sounding  board  was  originally  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  There  are  many  tumuli  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  many  interesting  relics  dis¬ 
covered  in  them  are  now  in  the  Devizes  Museum  {see 
Route  2 ).  Returning  to  our  main  road  from  the  Church 
we  take  the  right-hand  turn,  pass  Oxenwood,  lm.,  a  8 m. 
hamlet,  and  keeping  to  the  right  reach,  in  1  m.  (tho 
road  to  the  left  leads  through  Martin  to  Grafton,  3  jm., 
see  above). 

Fosbury  (Stations:  Grafton,  M.  &  S.W.J.R.,  5£m.  ;  9,' m. 
Bedwyn,  5  m.,  G.W.R.). — The  road  passes  on  its  left 
the  Manor  House,  which  till  recently  held  the  famous 
Huth  Library,  now  sold.  Another  1  m.  brings  us  to  10m. 
the  modem  building  of  Christ  Church.  The  village 
is  1  m.  beyond  and  another  1  m.  brings  us  to  the 
County  boundary  and  so  into  Hampshire.  10;'m. 

Fosbury  may  also  be  reached  by  taking  the  right 
hand  when  we  reach  the  Causeway  (see  above).  On  tho 
left  of  the  road  is  a  large  Sarsen  stone,  5  ft.  10  in.  by 
4  ft.  6  in.  The  whole  of  the  flat  surface  is  covered 
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by  irregular  wared  marks,  and  the  history  of  the  stone 
remains  a  puzzle  to  archaeologists.  Passing  Conholt 
Park  on  our  right  (the  house  retains  some  work  of 
the  17th  century,  and  stands  in  some  300  acres  of 
parkland,  the  front  was  built  100  years  ago  by  Sir 
Sydney  Medows,  Marshall  of  England,)  we  descend 
Conholt  Hill,  a  drop  of  300  ft.,  pass  through  Vernham 
Deane  village,  Hants,  and  so  come  to  Fosbury,  5m. 
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296 

bury  .. 

..  39 

Easton  Hill 

334 

Fisherton  De-la- Mere 

..  86 

Easton,  Lower — 

Fittleton... 

..  52 

Aubrey,  John... 

199 

Fonthill  Abbey — 

Easton  Piercy  ... 

199 

Beckford,  William 

..  109 

Easton 

335 

Fonthill  Bishop  ... 

..  108 

Ebbesbome  Wake 

139 

Fonthill  Gifford 

..  109 

Ebble  River  (Route  5a) 

Beckford,  W.... 

..  109 

134  (seq.) 

Ford  (Route  7)  ... 

..  157 

Edington — 

257 

Ford  (Route  10a) 

..  220 

Ayscough,  Bishop 

259 

Fore  Hill . 

..  255 

Bonhommes  Friars  ... 

257 

Forests  of — - 

Monastery  Tea  Gardens  259 

Aldbourne 

..  322 

William  of  Edington... 

257 

Braden 

..  303 

Edward  II.  (see  Little 

Bray don 

..  323 

Durnford). 

43 

Cranbourne  Chase 

..  141 

Eisey 

282 

Great  Ridge  Wood 

..  109 

Enford — ■ 

53 

Grovely  Wood  85,  95,  106 

Chisenbury,  East 

54 

Melksham 

..  249 

Chisenbury,  West 

54 

Pewsham 

..  225 

Gladiator  Walk 

54 

Savemake 

.  331 

Ponting,  Mr.  F.S.A — 

53 

Fosbury  ...  ... 

.  341 

Index. 
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Fosse  Way —  217 

(Routes  10a,  15)  ...  290 

Fovant  ...  ...  ...  124 

Fowlswick  Farm  ...  214 

Fox,  Sir  S.  (see  Farley).  153 
Foxley — • 

Bremilham  ...  ...  290 

Froxfield — 

Somerset  Almshouses.  109 
Fugglestone  St.  Peter  ...  00 

Fuller,  Nicholas  (sec  Al- 
lington).  100 

Fyfield  Devil’s  Den  ...  107 

Fyfield  Down  ...  ...  107 

Fyfield  107 

Garsdon  ...  ...  ...  285 

Gastard  ...  ...  ...  311 

Gay,  John  (see  Amesbury)  40 
Geology  of  Wiltshire  (see 
Introduction).  23 

George  Inn,  Salisbury  ...  30 

Giddeahall  ...  ...  221 

Gomeldon  ...  ...  159 

Goddard  Family — 

(See  Clyffe  Pypard  and  185 
Ogbourne  St.  Andrew)  329 
Grafton,  East  ...  ...  334 

Granham  Hill  ...  ...  59 

Great  Bedwyn — 

Battle  at  ...  ...  171 

Crofton  ...  ...  172 

Seymour  Family  ...  171 

Stoke  ...  ...  ...  172 

Great  Chalfield  ...  ...  310 

Great  Cheverell .. .  ...  255 

Great  Durnford...  ...  44 

Great  Hinton  ...  ...  235 

Great  Ridge  Wood  ...  109 

Great  Somerford  ...  294 

Great  Sherston  ..,  ...  297 


Page 

Great  Western  Railway — 


Introduction. 

19 

Swindon 

..  189 

Great  Wishford  ... 

..  95 

Green  Dragon  Inn — • 

(see  Alderbury) 

..  156 

Grey  Wethers — ■ 

(see  West  Overton)  . 

..  167 

Grim’s  Ditch 

..  135 

Grinstead,  East 

..  152 

Grinstead,  West 

..  152 

Grittenham 

..  292 

Grittleton 

..  216 

Grovely  Wood — 

85,95 

(Routes  3,  3a,  4) 

..  106 

Guston  (see  Broad  Chalke)  137 

Hackpen  Hill — 

White  Hoise  ... 

..  186 

Hall  of  John  Halle — 

(See  Salisbury). 

39 

Ham 

..  172 

Hanging  Langford 

..  96 

Hankerton 

..  286 

Hannington — 

Hall . 

..  272 

Hare,  Augustus — 

Alton  Barnes. 

..  175 

Alton  Sermons 

..  175 

Hardenhuish— 

Ricardo,  David 

..  213 

Hamham  Bridge — 

(See  Salisbury). 

35 

Harnham,  East ... 

..  133 

Hamham  Hill  ... 

..  145 

Harnham,  West... 

..  133 

Hartgill  Murders — 

(See  Kilmington  and 

119 

Stour  ton). 

120 

Hartliam  Park — 

Chapel.. 

..  311 
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Hay  don  ... 

276 

Huish  ... 

58 

Haydon  Wick  ... 

276 

Knap  ... 

176 

Hr /.lit  t,  W.  (sec  Wint  er- 

Liddington 

321 

slow). 

151 

Mart  insell 

5S 

Heale  House — 

Milk  . 

175 

Charles  II. 

43 

Oare  ... 

58 

Hyde,  Mrs.  ... 

44 

St.  Ann’s 

173 

Heath,  Maud,  Cause¬ 

Scratclrbury  ... 

90 

way  (see  Langley  Bur¬ 

Walker’s 

175 

rell). 

30S 

White  Sheet  ... 

120 

Heddington 

194 

Ililcot 

178 

Henry  VIII. — - 

Hill  Deverill — 

Burbage 

333 

Bam  at 

116 

Seymour  Family 

333 

Ludlow  Family 

116 

Wolf  Hall  . 

333 

Hilmarton 

229 

Herbert,  George,  at  Bem- 

Hilperton 

237 

erton  ... 

65 

Hilwortli  (see  Devizes). 

83 

Herman,  Bishop  of  Old 

Hindon  ... 

109 

Sarum... 

42 

Plinton,  Broad  ... 

1S6 

Hertford,  Countess  of  ... 

Hinton  Parva  (Little)  ... 

319 

( Sec  Marlborough). 

61 

History  of  Wiltshire  (see 

Hewlett,  Maurice — 

Introduction). 

14 

(See  Broad  Clialke). 

138 

Hoare  Family  (see  Stour- 

Heytesbuiy — 

ton ). 

119 

Heytesbury  House  ... 

89 

Holt  . 

247 

Hey  wood 

264 

Homington 

134 

Highway  . 

230 

Homington  Down 

135 

High  worth 

271 

Honey  Street — 

Hills— 

(See  Woodborougli). 

Battlesbury  ... 

90 

Roman  Remains 

177 

Beacon 

50 

Hooker,  R.  (see  Bos- 

Bidcombe 

121 

combe). 

160 

Bratton 

260 

Horningsliam — 

Brimsdown 

121 

Woodliouse  Farm 

94 

Cheverell 

255 

Cley 

92 

Horton  ... 

163 

Clifford ,  . 

173 

Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas, 

Cotley ... 

89 

Salisbury 

34 

Easton...  ...  335-6 

Huish 

58 

Fore  . . . 

255 

Huish  Hill  ,.. 

58 

Index.  353 
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Hullavington — 

Bradfield  Farm  ...  200 
Hurdcott  (Baverstock)...  16G 
Hurdcott  ( Wint  er bourn e 
Earls)  ...  ...  ...  157 

Hungerford  Family  (see 
Chippenham).  190 

Hyde,  Mrs.  (see  Heale 
House).  44 

Idmiston...  ...  ...  159 

Imber  ...  ...  ...  72 

Industries(see  Introduction)!  7 
Inglesham  ...  ...  273 

Inkpen  Hill  ...  ...  172 

Introduction 

Antiquities  ...  ...  15 

Geology  ...  ...  23 

History  .  14 

Industries  ...  ...  17 

Parliamentary  Divis¬ 
ions  ...  ...  ...  21 

Population  ...  ...  21 

Railways  ...  ...  18 

Sport  ...  ...  ...  20 

Topography  ...  ...  13 

Wilts  Regiment  ...  21 

Isis,  River  (Route  13)  273-4 

Ivy  Church  Priory  (see 
Alder  bury).  155 

Jefferies,  Richard — - 

(See  Coate  and  Swin-  317 
don).  189 

Jack  Straw’s  Castle  ...  119 
Jewel,  Bishop  (see  Great 
Durnford).  44 

John  of  Gaunt — 

(See  Upper  Upham)  ...  321 
Keevil — 

Manor  House ...  ...  235 

Talboys  ...  ...  235 


Page 


Kellaways 

...  308 

Ken,  Bishop— 

(Sec  Longleat  and 

93 

Poulshot ) . 

233 

Kennet,  River- — - 

106 

(Routes  8,  9)  ... 

...  181 

Kennett,  East  . . . 

...  106 

Kennett,  West  ... 

...  106 

Kilmington- — 

Hartgill  Murders 

119-20 

King  John,  at  Tollard 

Royal  ... 

...  142 

Kingsdown  Common 

...  314 

Kingston  Deverill 

...  115 

Kington  St.  Michael— 

198 

Aubrey,  John... 

...  199 

Britton,  John... 

...  ^99 

Easton  Piercy 

...  199 

Lower  Easton 

...  199 

Priory  Farm  ... 

...  199 

Kington,  West — 

— 

Bishop  Latimer 

...  218 

Kington  Langley — 

300 

Aubrey,  John... 

...  307 

Knighton  (see  Broad 

Chalke). 

137 

Knighton 

...  325 

Knap  Hill 

...  170 

Knockdown 

...  298 

Knook 

...  88 

Old  Ditch 

...  88 

Knowle  Chapel  ... 

...  169 

Knoyle,  East 

...  110 

Knoyle,  West 

...  112 

Lacock — 

251 

Abbey... 

...  251 

Angel  Inn 

.  253 

Bewley  Court... 

...  253 

Church... 

...  252 

George  Inn 

...  253 
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Village  Cross  ... 

Lake  House 

Lamer  Tree  (see  Tollard 
Royal). 

Landford... 

Langford  Hanging 
Langford,  Little... 
Langley  Burrell — 

M.  Heath’s  Causeway 
Lansdowne,  Marquis  of 
(see  Bo  wood). 
Lansdowne  Monument 
(see  Cherhill). 

Latimer,  Bishop  (see 
West  Kington). 

Latton — 

Roman  Remains 
Laverstock 
Lavington,  Market 
Lavington,  West 
Lea 

Leigh — 

Mr.  Ponting,  F.S.A.  ... 
Leigh  Delamere — - 
Sevington 
Liddington — - 
Manor  House ... 
Liddington  Castle 
Limpley  Stoke  ... 

Little  Bedwyn  ... 

Little  Durnford — 
Edward  II. 

Propenell,  Thomas  ... 
Little  Hinton  (Parva)  ... 
Little  Knoll  Hill 
Little  Langford  ... 

Little  Somerford — 
Maudit’s  Farm 
Littlecote  Manor — 
Chilton  Foliat 


Darrell  Family 

Page 
...  325 

Popham  Family 

...  325 

Littleton  Drew  ... 

...  217 

Lockeridge 

...  167 

Lockeridge  House 

...  167 

Long  Barrow 

...  165 

Long  Newnton  ... 

...  211 

Longbridge  Deverill 

...  117 

Longford  Castle... 

...  145 

Longleat — 

Bath,  Marquis  of 

...  93 

Ken,  Bishop  ... 

...  93 

Thynne,  Sir  John 

...  93 

Longstaff,  Mr.  see 

Pre- 

face. 

“  Wiltshire  Names  ”...  5 

Lower  Easton — 

Aubrey,  John... 

...  199 

Luckington 

...  299 

Ludgershall 

...  338 

Ludlow  Family 

116,  122 

Ludwell  ... 

...  131 

Lydiard  Millie  ent 

...  290 

Lydiard  Tregoz — 

...  289 

St.  John  Family 

...  289 

Lyneham... 

...  303 

Macaulay,  Lord  (see 

Caine), 

228 

Maddington 

...  70 

Maiden  Bradley — 

Bradley  House 

...  121 

Brinsdown  Hill 

...  121 

Lepers’  Hospital 

...  121 

Ludlow,  General 

...  122 

Ludlow  Family 

...  122 

Priory  Farm  ... 

...  122 

Somerset,  Duke  of 

...  121 

Malmesbury — 

201 

Abbey ... 

...  204 

Alfred,  King  ... 

...  203 

Page 

253 

45 

142 

149 

9(j 

95 

307 

308 

225 

231 

219 

281 

282 

157 

74 

73 

295 

283 

217 

216 

318 

S20 

321 

245 

170 

43 

43 

43 

319 

120 

95 

293 

325 


Index. 
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Almshouses  ... 

209 

Castle  Inn 

61 

Athelstan 

203 

Castle  Mound... 

(i0 

Cross  ... 

209 

Chantry  House 

63 

Green  Dragon  Inn 

209 

Churches 

62-3 

Stumpe  Family 

204 

College... 

62 

Suffolk,  Earls  of 

204 

Grammar  School 

63 

Westport,  St.  Mary  ... 

210 

Countess  of  Hertford . . . 

61 

Manor  Houses — ■ 

Pepys  . 

60 

Avebury 

182 

White  Horse  ... 

63 

Biddeston 

222 

Marlborough  Downs 

184 

Blackland 

229 

{et  passim.) 

Boyton 

99 

Marlborough,  Sir  J.  Ley, 

Bradfleld  Farm 

200 

1st  Earl  of. 

262 

Clieverell 

255 

Marston  Maisey... 

278 

Conock 

180 

Marston,  South — 

Corton... 

99 

Williams,  A.,  Poet  ... 

266 

Erlestoke 

256 

Martin 

335 

Fyfield... 

336 

Martinsell  Hill  ... 

58 

Hannington  ... 

272 

Maudit’s  Farm  ( see  Little 

Keevil... 

235 

Somerford). 

293 

Liddington 

320 

Maud  Heath’s  Causeway 

Midway 

246 

(see  Langley  Burrell). 

308 

Pickwick 

311 

Melsham ... 

248 

Sheldon 

222 

Melsham  Forest... 

249 

Stockton 

97 

Mere — 

112 

Sutton  Veny  ... 

100 

Barnes,  W.,  Poet 

113 

Teffont 

107 

Chantry  House 

113 

Upper  Upham 

321 

Church . 

113 

Vasterne 

302 

Museum 

114 

Westwood 

246 

Woodlands 

114 

Wilcot... 

58 

Methuen  Family  (see 

Manningford  Abbots 

57 

Cor  sham). 

309 

Manningford  Boliun — - 

Meux  Family  (see 

Bohun,  Humphrey  de 

56 

Wootton  Bassett). 

301 

Manningford  Bruce 

56 

Middle  Hill  . 

90 

Marden  ... 

178 

Middle  Whit  bourne 

92 

Mar  den  River — 

227 

Mildenha.il — 

Routes  10b,  16 

309 

Roman  Camp  Cunetio 

330 

Market  Lavington 

74 

Midway  Manor  House  ... 

246 

Marlborough — 

59 

Milford  (see  Salisbury). 

39 
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Milk  Hill . 

175 

Newnton,  Long... 

211 

Milston — 

Newton,  South  ... 

66 

Addison,  Joseph 

51 

Newton  Tony 

161 

Milton  Lilbourne 

335 

North  Bradley  ... 

264 

Minety — 

North  Wraxail . 

219 

Pen  Family  ... 

285 

Norton  ... 

296 

Monckton  Deverill 

115 

Norton  Bavant  ... 

90 

Monkton  Farleigli — ■ 

Norton  Ferris  ... 

120 

Bohun,  Humphry  de... 

314 

Notton  ... 

253 

Monk’s  Conduit 

314 

Nunton  ... 

146 

Priory... 

314 

Oaksey — 

Moore,  Thomas,  Poet — 

Aubrey,  John... 

286 

( See  Bowood).. 

226 

Oare — 

(See  Bromham).  191-3 

Rainscombe  House  ... 

58 

Moot,  The  (see  Downton). 

149 

Oare  Hill... 

58 

Moredon  ... 

276 

Old  Ditch  (sec  Knook, 

88 

More,  Hannah  (see  Little 

West  bury  Leigh). 

262 

Cheverell) 

255 

Old  Sarum — 

Mountain  Bower 

219 

Alfred,  King  ... 

12 

Mount  Sorrell  (see  Broad 

Belgae... 

42 

Chalke). 

137 

Herman,  Bishop 

12 

Museums — 

Roger,  Bishop 

43 

Devizes 

82 

Romans 

42 

Mere  ... 

114 

St.  Osmund  ... 

43 

Salisbury 

38 

Saxons... 

42 

Nadder,  River — 

104 

William  the  Conqueror 

42 

Routes  4,  5 

123 

Odstock  ... 

146 

Neston  ... 

311 

Og,  River  (Route  18)  328-9 

Nelson,  Lord  (see  Stan- 

Ogbourne,  St.  Andrew — 

lynch,  Trafalgar  House).  1 52 

Goddard  Tomb 

329 

Netheravon — • 

Ogbourne,  St.  George — 

328 

Smith,  Sidney 

52 

Barrow 

330 

Netherhampton — 

Orange,  William  of 

162 

Sir  H.  New  bolt,  Poet 

66 

Ogbourne  Maizey 

330 

Nether  Street 

191 

Oliver’s  Castle,  Earth¬ 

Nettleton 

218 

work  ... 

163 

New  Town  (Route  17)  ... 

325 

Orclieston  Grasses 

71 

Newbolt,  Sir  Henry,  Poet 

Orclieston  St.  George  ... 

71 

(see  Netherhampton). 

66 

Orclieston  St.  Mary 

71 

Newnton,  North 

56 

Overton  Down  ... 

167 

Page 

Overton,  West —  1  66 

Grey  Wethers...  ...  107 
Park  House  (see  Cholder- 
ton).  102 

Parliamentary  Divisions 
(see  Introduction).  21 

Patney  ...  ...  ...  179 

Pavely  Family  ...  ...  201 

Pembroke,  Earls  of  (see 
Wilton).  102 

Pen  Family  (see  Minety).  285 
Penrudaock  Family  (see 
Compton  Cliamber- 
layne).  123 

Pepys  (see  Marlborough  00 
and  Salisbury).  36 

Pertwood  ...  ...  110 

Pewsey —  176 

Canon  Pleydell  Bou- 

verie  ...  ...  177 

Pewsey  Vale  (Route  8a)  173 
Pewsham  Forest  ...  225 
Pickwick — 

Bathstone  ...  ...  311 

Pinckney  Park  ...  ...  297 

Pitt,  W.  Lord  Chatham 
(see  Stratford-sub- 
Castle)  ...  ...  42 

Pitton  . 153 

Pitt-Eivers,  General  (see 
Tollard  Royal).  142 

Place  Farm  (see  Tisbury).  128 
Ponting,  Mr.,  F.S.A.  see 
Preface.  6 

Leigh  ...  ...  ...  283 

Enford...  ...  ...  53 

Mere,  etc.  ...  ...  113 

Poore,  Bishop  ...  ...  29 

Popham  Family  (see 

Littlecote  Manor).  325 


Page 

Population  (see  Introduc¬ 


tion).  21 

Porton  ...  ...  ...  159 

Porton  Down  Tumuli  ...  159 
Potteme ...  ...  ...  77 

Poulshot — 

Bishop  Ken . 233 

Poultry  Cross,  Salisbury  .  37 

Preshute  Without  ...  168 
Prison,  County  (see  Intro¬ 
duction).  21 

Prior,  Matthew  (see 

Amesbury).  48 

Propenell,  Thomas  (see 
Little  Dumford).  43 

Purton . 291 

Queensbury  Family  (see 
Amesbury).  48 

Railways  (see  Introduc¬ 
tion)!  18,19,20 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (see 
Corsley).  92 

Rams  bury- — -  323 

Axford  Chapel  ...  324 
Darrell  Family  ...  324 
Manor  House  ...  ...  324 

Rainscombe  House  ...  58 

Ricardo,  David  (see  Har- 
denhuisli).  213 

Redlynch  . 149 

Ridgeway,  The  (Routes  166 
8,  8a,  9,  18)  175,  184,  328 
Ringsbury  Camp  ...  291 
Rivers,  General  Pitt  ...  142 

Roadhill  ...  ...  ...  246 

Robin  Hood’s  Bower  ...  100 

Rockley  House . 330 

Rodbourne  ...  ...  201 

Rod  bourne  Cheney —  275 

Haydon  ...  ...  276 
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Hay  don  Wick 

27(5 

St.  Osmund  (see  Old 

Moredon 

27(5 

Sarum). 

43 

Roger,  Bishop  ... 

80 

St.  Peter’s  Pump 

119 

Rollestone 

69 

Salisbury — - 

Romans — 

Almshouses  . . . 

34-5-7 

Aldboume 

322 

Audley  House 

... 

35 

Baydon 

323 

Buckingham,  Duke 

of 

29 

Bedwyn 

172 

Cathedral 

30 

Box 

313 

Close,  The 

34 

Chilmark  Quarries 

108 

Churches 

36 

-7-8 

Cunetio  (Mildenhall)  .. 

330 

George  Hotel . . . 

... 

36 

Devil’s  Den  ... 

167 

Hall  of  J.  Halle 

39 

Easton  Grey  ... 

297 

Hamham  Bridge 

35 

Ermine  Street 

267 

Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas 

34 

Great  Ridge  Wood  .. 

109 

Joiners’  Hall  ... 

... 

38 

Grovely  Wood 

85 

Milford 

39 

Honey  Street... 

177 

Museums 

38 

Latton... 

282 

Pepys  ... 

36 

Old  Sarum 

42 

Poultry  Cross... 

37 

Rotherley 

142 

Sambourne 

92 

Rowborough  ... 

.  269 

Sarum,  Old — - 

Rushmore 

142 

Alfred,  King  ... 

42 

Verlucio 

.  195 

Belgae... 

42 

Westbury 

.  261 

Herman,  Bishop 

43 

West  Dean 

.  151 

Roger,  Bishop 

... 

43 

Rotherley  1  town 

.  142 

Romans 

... 

42 

Roundway — 

St.  Osmund  . . . 

... 

43 

Battle  at 

.  163 

Saxons... 

42 

Rowborough 

.  269 

William  the  Conqueror 

42 

Rowde 

.  191 

Savernake — 

Rowde  Ford 

Ailesbury  Family 

332 

Stream 

.  191 

Forest ... 

331 

Rushall  ... 

.  55 

Seymour  Family 

331 

Rushmore  Camp 

.  142 

Saxons — - 

Rushmore  House 

.  142 

Bradford-on-Avon 

241 

Rybury  Camp  ... 

.  173 

Down  ton 

147 

St.  Ann’s  Hill  ... 

.  173 

Old  Sarum 

42 

St.  John  Family 

.  290 

Scratchbury  Camp 

90 

St.  Nicholas’  Hospital  (see 

Scrope  Family  (see 

Salisbury). 

34 

Castle  Combe). 

216 

Index. 
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Scudamore,  Upton 

2(53 

So}>  worth 

298 

Seagry  . 

305 

Southbroom  (see  De¬ 

Sedgehill... 

111 

vizes). 

82 

Seend — 

Soutlileigh  Wood 

100 

Berner’s  Family 

234 

South  Marston — 

Bohun,  II.  de 

234 

Williams,  A.,  Poet  ... 

268 

Semington 

236 

South  Newton  ... 

66 

Semley  ... 

111 

South  Ted  worth 

339 

Sevenhampton  ... 

270 

South  wick — 

Sevington 

Seymour  Family — 

216 

Court  Farm  ... 

South  Wraxall — • 

265 

Burbage 

333 

Manor  House 

315 

Great  Bedwyn 

171 

Sport  in  Wiltshire  (see 

Henry  VIII.  ... 

333 

Introduction). 

20 

Savemake 

331 

Spye  Park 

193 

Wolf  Hall  . 

333 

Stael,  Mme.  de  (see 

Shaw 

250 

Bowood). 

226 

Shaftesbury  ...  131, 

143 

Stafford,  John,  bishop 

Shal  bourne 

172 

of  Canterbury  (see 

Sheldon  Manor  House  ... 

222 

Southwick). 

265 

Shepherd’s  Shore 

165 

Standi  ynch — 

Sherrington 

98 

Nelson,  Lord  ... 

152 

Sherston 

297 

Trafalgar  House 

152 

Shrewton 

70 

Stanley  Abbey  (see  Chip¬ 

Silbury  Hill  . 

182 

penham). 

197 

Sidney,  Sir  P.  ( see  Wilton 

103 

Stanton  Fitzwarren 

269 

Slaugliterford — - . 

220 

Stanton,  Lower 

200 

Bury  Camp 

222 

Stanton,  St.  Bernard  ... 

174 

Sloperton  Cottage  see 

193 

Stapleford — 

67 

Bromham 

191 

Castle 

68 

Moore,  T.,  Poet 

191 

Down 

68 

Smith,  Sidney  (see  Neth¬ 

Staverton 

247 

er  avon). 

Somerford,  Great 
Somerford ,  Little — 

52 

294 

Steep  Green 

Steeple  Ashton- — - 

333 

Maudit’s  Farm 

293 

Market  Cross 

235 

Somerset,  Almshouses 

vSteeple  Langford 

85 

(see  Fro x field). 

169 

Stert  . 

180 

Somerset,  Duke  of  (see 

Stockton — 

96 

Maiden  Bradley). 

120 

Manor  House 

97 
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Stoke  Farthing  (see  Broad 

Teffont  Evias 

107 

Chalke). 

136 

Teffont  Magna  ... 

107 

Stokke  (see  Great  Bed- 

Teffont  Manor  House  ... 

107 

\vyn). 

172 

Thames,  The  (Route  13)2 

73-4 

Stonehenge 

45 

Thames  and  Severn  Canal 

Stonehenge  Inn 

49 

(Route  14) 

281 

Stourhead  (see  Stourton). 

118 

Tidcombe 

341 

Stourton — 

118 

Tilshead  ... 

72 

Alfred’s  Tower 

119 

Tisbury — - 

127 

Bristol  Cross  ... 

120 

Place  Farm  ... 

128 

Hartgill  Murders 

119 

Wardour  Castle 

129 

Hoare  Family 

119 

Tockenham 

302 

Jack  Straw’s  Castle  ... 

119 

Tollard  Royal — 

Stourton,  Lord  ... 

119 

Court  Leat 

142 

Stratford-sub-Castle — 

41 

King  John’s  House  ... 

142 

Pitt,  Sir  W.  Lord  Chat¬ 

Larmer  Tree  ... 

142 

ham... 

42 

Pitt  Rivers,  General... 

142 

Stratford  Toney 

136 

Topography  of  Wilts  (see 

Stratton,  St.  Margaret — ■ 

Introduction). 

13 

(Barn  at) 

267 

Trafalgar  House — - 

Studley  ... 

265 

Lord  Nelson  ... 

152 

Stowell,  West  ... 

58 

Standlynch 

152 

Suffolk,  Earls  of — 

Tregoz,  Lydiard 

289 

Charlton  Park 

288 

Trowbridge — 

238 

Malmesbury  ... 

204 

Bohim,  Humphrey  de 

239 

Sutton  Benger  ... 

304 

Crab  be,  George 

239 

Sutton  Veny — - 

Yerbury  Almshouses... 

240 

Manor  House  ... 

100 

Trowle 

240 

Robin  Hood’s 

Tumuli  and  Barrows — 

Bower 

100 

Adam’s  Grave 

175 

Sutton  Mandeville 

125 

Avebury 

182 

Swallowcliffe 

125 

Cotley  Hill 

89 

Swallowcliffe  Downs 

125 

Giant’s  Grave... 

335 

Swindon — 

188 

Knook... 

88 

Jefferies,  R.  ... 

189 

Lake  ... 

45 

G.W.R.  Works 

189 

Long  Barrow  ... 

165 

Talboys  (see  Keevil). 

235 

Lugbury 

218 

Talleyrand  (see  Bo  wood). 

226 

Middle  Hill  . 

90 

Tedworth,  North 

339 

Ogbourne  St.  Andrew 

330 

Teffont  Down 

108 

Porton  Down ... 

159 

Index. 
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Robin  Hood’s  Rower...  100 
West  Down  ...  ...  231 

Wilsford  ...  ...  45 

Winterbourne  Stoke...  68 
Turleigh  ...  ...  ...  245 

Tytherington,  ...  ...  89 

Tytherton  . 308 

Uffcott . 187 

Upavon  ...  ...  ...  54 

Upper  Upham- — 

Manor  House  ...  ...  32 1 

John  of  Gaunt  ...  321 

Upper  Whitbourne  ...  92 

Upton  . 112 

Upton  Lovel  ...  ...  87 

Upton  Scudamore  ...  263 

Urchfont...  ...  ...  75 

Vasterne  House...  ...  302 

Verlucio  Roman  Camp  J95 

Walker’s  Hill  ...  ...  175 

Wan  borough  ...  ...  318 

Wansdyke — 

Chisbury  Camp  ...  170 

Chittoe  193 

Routes  8,  8a  ...  ...  165 

(ct  passim.) 
West  Wood  ...  ...  59 

Wardour  ( see  Ar  undell 

Family)—  129 

Castle  ...  ...  ...  129 

Tisbury  . 127 

Warminster —  90 

Arnold,  Dr.  ...  ...  91 

Bath,  Marquis  of  ...  91 

Charles  II .  92 

Churches  ...  ...  91-2 

Grammar  School  ...  91 

Sambourne  ...  ...  92 

Water  Eaton  ...  ...  283 

Webb,  General  ...  ...  341 


Page 

Wedhampton 

...  180 

Wellington,  Duke 

of 

( see  Broad  Hinton).  186 

West  Ashton 

...  264 

West  Chisenbury 

...  54 

West  Dean 

...  151' 

West  Down 

...  231 

West  Grinstead... 

...  152 

West  Kington  ... 

...  218 

Bishop  Latimer 

...  219 

West  Lavington 

...  73 

West  Overton,  Grey 

Wethers 

...  166 

West  Stowell 

...  58 

West  Wood 

59,  167 

West  bury — - 

260 

Roman  Remains 

...  261 

Westbury  Leigh — 

Old  Ditch 

...  262 

Westport  St.  Mary 

(see 

Malmesbury). 

210 

Westwood— 

Manor  House 

...  246 

Wethers,  Grey  ( see  West 

Overton). 

167 

Wexcombe 

...  335 

Wh addon  (Route  6) 

...  152 

Wh addon  (Route  11) 

...  238 

Whitbourne — 

Middle . 

...  92 

Upper  ... 

...  92 

White  Horses  at — 

Bratton 

...  260 

Cherill... 

...  231 

Hackpen  Hill... 

...  186 

Marlborough  ... 

...  63 

Wliiteparish — 

Nunnery 

...  150 

White  Sheet  Hill — 

Castle  ... 

...  120 
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Pago 

Whitley . 

250 

Winterbourne  Stream 

Wilbury  House  ... 

161 

(Route  9) 

183-4 

Wilcot — 

Winterlsow — 

Manor  House ... 

176 

East  ... 

154 

Wild  Darrell  (see  Little- 

Hazlitt,  W.  ... 

154 

cote  Manor). 

325 

Middle . 

154 

William  the  Conqueror 

West . 

154 

(see  Old  Sarum). 

42 

Wishford,  Great... 

95 

William  of  Orange 

162 

Wolf  Hall  — 

Williams,  Alfred,  Poet 

Burbage 

333 

(see  South  Marston). 

268 

Henry  VIII.  ... 

333 

Wilsford  (Amesbury)  ... 

45 

Savernake 

333 

Wilsford  (Pewsey  Vale) — - 

Seymour  Family 

333 

Down  ... 

178 

Woodborough — 

Wiltshire  Regiment  Dep6t 

Honey  Street . . . 

177 

(see  Introduction). 

21 

Woodford — 

Wilton — 

Heale  House  ... 

43 

Carpet  Factory 

102 

Lower  ... 

43 

Church... 

103 

Middle . 

43 

Herbert,  Sir  W. 

102 

Upper  ... 

43 

Hospital  of  St.  John... 

104 

Woodhouse  Farm 

(see 

King  Alfred  ... 

101 

Homingsham). 

94 

Pembroke,  Earls  of  ... 

102 

Woodlands  (see  Mere). 

114 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip 

103 

Wootton  Bassett — 

Wilton  House 

102 

Meux  Family ... 

301 

Wilton  hamlet  (Route 

Town  Hall 

301 

18)  . 

334 

Wootton  Rivers... 

... 

333 

Wilts  and  Berks  Canal... 

207 

Worton  ... 

76 

(et  passim.) 

Wraxall,  North  ... 

... 

219 

Wingfield  (Winkfield )  ... 

246 

Wraxall,  South — 

Winklebury  Hill 

140 

Manor  House  . . . 

315 

Winsley  ... 

245 

Wroughton 

187 

Winterbourne  Bassett  ... 

184 

Wylye  . 

96 

Winterbourne  Dauntsey 

158 

Wylye  River  (Routes  3, 

Winterbourne,  Earls — - 

3a)  . 

85  (scq.) 

Hurdcott 

157 

Wyndham  Family 

(see 

Winterbourne  Gunner  ... 

158 

Clouds). 

111 

Winterbourne  Monckton 

183 

Yarnbrook 

264 

Winterbourne  Stoke — 

Yarnbury  Castle 

86 

Tumuli 

68 

Yatesbury 

... 

231 

Yatton  Keynell — 
Aubrey,  Jolm... 
Yerbury  Almshouse 
Trowbridge). 
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...  214  Zeals  House — 

(see  Charles  II.  ...  ...  118 

240 
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